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“Bor a8 WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPRL, EVEN 89 WE 8PEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH oUR HEARTS.” 
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TWO GIRLS. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 








Axove them the meadow-lark’s call 
Rose, piercing the tremulous ether, 
As they clambered across the wall 
And came through the lane together. 
Two girls in their gowns of blue 
To their work at the farm came through 
Red waves of the wind-shaken clover ; 
And the bloom of the grass dropped dew, 
And the dawn into sunrise grew, 
As they loitered talking it over, 
Talking a love-secret. over. 


Their secret—they thought it was hid ; 
But the wren and the bob-o’-link knew it, 
And a wood-thrush, the alders amid, 
To his mate in a flute-echo threw it. 
They talked of two lads on the sea ; 
They talked of two weddings to be ; 
And a rose-colored future each wove her— 
Two hearts that were fettered yet free— 
In the shade of a green-golden tree, 
As they lingered talking it over, 
Talking the old story over. 


They climbed the bleak slopes of a cliff, 
Made warm by the footsteps of summer ; 
And each asked the solemn waves if 
They had heard of a laggard home-comer. 
Mist-flushed with the heats of July, 
The white, silent vessels went by ; 
But neither saw signs of her rover. 
And the deeps of Ruth’s dreamy blue eye 
Were ruffled by Bessie’s long sigh, 
While the slow waves murmured it over, 
Murmured the mystery over. 


They strayed side by side on the beach ; 
The third moon of harvest was waning ; 
A yearning was in their low speech 
As of billow to billow complaining. 
To Bessie the whisper of Ruth 
Lapsed sad as the ebb-tide of youth ; 
And the stars in the sky-gulf above her 
Sank chill as her dumb thoughts, in sooth ; 
For she doubted her own maiden truth, 
Dreaming another love over, 
Wondering, dreaming it over. 


The lark’s note pierced heaven again ; 

And again in the June-lighted weathee 

‘MMe footsteps of two in the lane 

Kept time to a love-tune together. 

The gossip of bluebird and thrush 
Slid lightly from tree-top to bush, 

And shook with faint laughter the clover; 
And the sweet-brier bent with a blush 
That warmed the pert blackbird to hush, 

While Bessie went by with her lover, 

Talking her second love over. 


Ruth came through the brown fields alone, 
To the sea, veiled in gray of November ; 
Dead leaves fluttered past, -with a moan 
Strove the wind to revive autumn’s ember, 
But the May-light shone on in Ruth’s eye, 
And its ripple of song through her sky 
Rang clearer than curlew or plover— 
There is hope the heart never puts by, 
There is love that refuses to die ; 
And the old sea this burden croons over 
Forever, over and over. 
EE ————__ 


WOMEN'S RIGHTS. 
BY SUSAN WARNER. 


Is it ever justifiable to do wrong? 

People say: Yes, if the consequences bear 
You out. How far, dear people, can you 
foresee consequences ? 

‘One step, perhaps—not another. Is it 
just possible that he who sees the end from 
the beginning may have framed his laws 
aa) commands so as to be in all circum: 
@ances a safe guide for our shortsighted- 
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ness? The facts of many a story would 
speak if they were known, and give an elo- 
quent answer. One such true story I have 
the honor of reporting to you. If the dress- 
ing of the facts is mine, that does not alter 
the facts. 

It will begin a good way back, with a 
conversation held one winter’s night between 
two of the parties. The hour was late, be- 
yond any possible visiting time. The gentle- 
man and lady were at home. It was in one 
of the old-fashioned city homes that are 
very rare now, though they may be found, 
I suppose, in a corner here and there, un- 
like all their neighbors—a home where 
wealth was tco settled a thing to care about 
displaying itself, and where family respect- 
ability was too old and established to depend 
at all upon the fashion of the furniture. 
Accordingly, this was delightfully irreg- 
ular, comfortable, quaint, spoke of grand- 
mothers and grandfathers, and of their being 
held in memory. The elaborately polished 
brass fire-dogs held a quiet pile of burning 
hickory wood, before which the gentleman 
stood, leaning his elbow on the mantelpiece 
and running his fingers thoughtfully through 
his hair. On a low seat a little behind him 
sat a lady, her fingers busy with paper 
lighters, which she was twisting up, also 
thoughtfully. 

“Ts it ever right to do wrong?” 


The question was asked by this latter per- 
son; and as she asked it her hands stopped 
work and lay in her lap, with the pink and 
blue strips of paper curling all over them. 


‘What am 1 doing that is wrong?” the 
gentleman replied, hastily. 

“TI asked only if it is ever right to do 
wrong.” 

“ And I say, What wrong am I doing ?” 

“Do you love Pamela Bradshaw ””’ 

“Tam very fond of ber. brother.” 

“Do you suppose she would be content 


with that lag 


“IT do not intend to offer it to her con- 


sideration.” 


‘*]s it reason enough for your marrying 
her ?” 

“No; but I shall give her more. I shall 
have more to give.- BOF soon, I dare 
say.” 

“ What reason have you to think so ?” 

“There is no reason against it.” 

“You have seen her for a good many 
months without loving her.” 

“T didn’t turn my mind that way. 
all.” 

“ She didn’t; and that’s more. . You were 
in the habit of going constantly to that 
house last winter. 1 thought myself then 
you had -perbaps some such motive for it. 
But you-could see her and did see her two 
or three times a week, and find out all there 
was tobe found out about her; and come 
away heart whole. What is your love going 
to grow upon?” 

The lips of the other uobent ina walle 
somewhat. curious smile, which I do not 
think Pamela Bradshaw would have pre- 
cisely liked in the connection. There was 
a little bit of. amusement, a little bit of com- 
placency, not a small portion of assured- 
ness. 

‘¢ It’s time I was married,” he said. 

“ With all my heart. But it is time you 
should; love somebody first. - You don’t love 
Pamela now 2” 

“L like her. Upon my soul, I do! Iad- 
mire her as much as any woman I know. 
She is an elegant woman. She talks well; 
she is graceful, She pleases me in every 


That’s 
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way. I shall love her by and by, I have no 
doubt.” 

' The twisting of the paper lighters, which 
had been intermitted, began again; aud in 
the midst of it the worker spoke out ener- 
getically : 

‘Frank, I shouldn’t thank you, if I were 
in her place!” 

“You are not in her place. If you were, 
perhaps” — 

“Perhaps what?” 

“T don’t know. Perhaps you would 
thank me,” said the gentleman, settling 
himself comfortably, with his back to the 
fire. His sister looked up at him again with 
a puzzled face. 

“ What has put this into your head ?” 

‘Isn't there cause sufficient?” said he, 
smiling. 

“You have not been there much lately, 
Frank ?” 

“ee No.” 

‘* Not since last year. What has started 
this notion? Ididn’t think you were that 
sort of man.” 

‘* What sort of man ?” 

“No matter. What has put this sudden 
notion into your bead?” 

“Tsn’t it a reasonable notion ?” 

**No. You have not been in company 
with Miss Bradshaw three times since last 
winter, and then you had no thought of 
making her your wife. And love for the 
brother is not quite foundation enough for 
marrying the sister. -What’s up?” 

“There is no accounting for the growth of 
a fancy,” said the gentleman, musingly. 

‘* But there is no fancy in the case.” 

‘*Yes,; there is,” he responded, in the 
same tone. 

‘* You confess yours is not grown.” 

“T think it will grow now.” 

*“Doyou? Why?” 

‘* T shall give it a chance.” 

“Tt had loads of chances last winter.” 

“I had no idea, though, then, that she 
thought of me at all.” 

‘*And have you now?” asked his sister, 
with opening eyes. 

He smiled, a prolonged, oe smile, 
and was silent. 

‘* Frank !” she repeated. 

“ Well?” 

‘“Why do you think or have you any 
reason to think that she likes you ?” 

“ Would it be surprising ?” 

His sister gave a look at him which was 
half-admiring and half-provoked. And he 
was a man of sufficient personal advantages 
to justify her in the first part of her 
thoughts. For-all that,she looked provoked 
and spoke 80. 

“You don’t deserve that Miss Bradshaw 
or anybody should like you before you have 
shown that you like ber.” 

. “I-don’t. deserve it, as you say. I won- 
der how such a fortune has fallen upon me!” 

The tone was not one of triumph, and 
again his sister's eyes were bent upon him, 
inquisitively. 

‘* How do you know it has?” she asked, 
dryly. 

He was silent—doubting, perhaps, whether 
to speak. Then the instinct of confidence 
prevailed, and he answered, rather low: 

“ George told me.” 

“ George Bradshaw ?” 

“ Yea.” 

“ He told you!” 

‘* He wrote mea letter.” 

‘“‘ George Bradshaw! About Pamela?” 

Her brother nodded. 
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“* Without her knowledge ?” 

“Of course, without her knowledge !” 
said the other/firing up. “How can you 
ask? Her name is not mentioned even. It 
is an entirely Kundsome letter.” 


“T do not see how it should be,” said the 
Indy, dryly, ‘‘if it tells sccrets he had no 
business to tell.” 

“Tt is his own business. It seems—some- 
how, Sarah, my visits last year had an Next 
I never meant they should.” vs 

“She too them as meant for her” 

“Perhaps. Or, at any rate, got foo diceus- 
tomed to them.” 

“Ob, Frank !” 

“‘ And George hints that hér’ health hae 
suffered, and he believes he ' 
would work a cure, if I antftes #6 g 
and, if not, he wants met ray. 
isn’t put so broadly, you ta is pa 
delicately done, ind 
gentleman to another; but ie fa ee os 
ing, put in plain English. 

“Do let me see 4?” 


The letter =e tead with at- 


tentive eyes and: Gk “he com- 














ment was, as #0) : 

“ He has dome) tbs he had no 
business to do it Gx 

“T do not te hat. 

“If it's trie, fp Bamelgs Afair, and not 
his,” oR aN 

4“ 
_X Bat she could not.-speni.” 


right to do for ber.” . 
“But her health ‘was supposed..to be 
suffering.” 

“What if i was? Health isn’t the firss 
thing. She would have put} her hand in the 
fire and let it burn up than cho 
would bave had. him write 
think she would have pat 
been burned up first.” 

“* Well, I like that in her.” 

“* George ought to have liked it in hee, wa 
and respected it. He has made an enor- 
mous blunder—just a man’s blunder.” 

“It isn’t a blunder, for I shall marry Miss 
Bradshaw—if she Will let me—and all will 
go right.” 

‘* It’s beginning wrong.” 

‘Why ?” a little impatiently. 

“ Well, I like plain dealings.” 

“Speak out! What is not plain and 
aboveboard in this ?” 

‘* Frank, it is going on false pretenses.” 

‘It is not; for I shall. not pretend to want 
to marry Miss Bradshaw. Iam in earnest 
I do wish it.” 

“You do not love her.” 

‘“*T don’t doubt I shall.” 

‘Meanwhile, Frank, you have no right 
to take her love. Not till you can give her 
as good as she gives you. That's what I 
think.” 

_ And the twirling of the paper lighters 
went on with great speed and precision, 

‘“Men don’t understand”— she broke out 
again, presently, with a little hopeless impa- 
tience. 

‘“ What?” said her brother, thoughtful- 
ly. 

“What a woman gives when she gives 


herself, and how jealous she is of her ground, . 
if she isa true woman; and Pamela Brad. ° 


shaw is that, I think.” 

‘*T am sure of it.” 

“ What do you think she would say if she 
knew that you were offering to marry her 
to save her health?’ 

“She will never know avy such thing.” 

“Thope not. But there is an old prover® 


nt 
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that runs in my head : ‘If you don’t want a 
thing known of you, don’t do it.’” 

“Phere is nothing on earth in the way,” 
je gentleman. ‘‘I have no sort of 
? ny ciber ype man: Ili ce ber, 





his sister, ‘San 3 speak 

you tt of li 

rience, T : advienne que pourra?” 
“PE think, on y Aerie is what I 

ought.” 


‘‘ Well,” said his sister, with a half sigh, 
‘‘T hope Pamela Bradshaw will never know 
about it.” 

The discussion ended, having accom- 
plished as much as such discussions gener- 
ally do. Mr. Russell began again to give 
the pleasure of his presence in Mrs. Brad- 
shaw’s drawing-room. 

He did not begin hastily. He was a gen- 
tleman, every inch of him; and nothing 
could be more delicate, more natural, more 
simple than his way of reintroducing him- 
self where for some months he had been un- 
wonted and almost a stranger. He did not 
look at Pamela more than at everybody 
else; he did not talk to her so much as be 
did to everybody else. As carelessly and 
aimlessly as he had left off coming he began 
to come again, to all seeming. 

In one way his friend’s communication. 
had hardly struck him with surprise. He 
knew that his presence gave pleasure in 
most people’s drawing-rooms, and would 
probably be missed anywhere unwillingly. 
Without being a bit of a coxcomb, he could 
not but know that women smiled upon him; 
and, without being more vain than his neigh- 
bors, he could not be ignorant that his per- 
sonal and other advantages gave them some 
reason. He wasa very handsome man, an 
accom plished man, a graceful man of the 
world; besides being the owner of an old 
family name and an excellent unencum- 
bered estate. Added to all which, and 
carrying a8 much weight with some 
natures, he was clever society man 
and a good talker. And it may be that the 
universal acceptance and favor to which he 
was accustomed na iter his ever de- 
voting himself té~tle sole good graces of 
one person. If there¢would be gain in that, 
would there not also be loss? With all eyes 
shining upon him and all lips smiling, 
could more be desired fora time? Of 
course, he meant to fall in love and be 


married some day; but really the need for | 
‘hope you think things are going on pretty 


hurry did not appear, and so it fell out that, 
while all looks pf ladies had been bright 
upon him, those’ good gray eyes of his own 
had given but careless glances in return. 

Now, Mr. Russell felt they had work on 
hand; and& the third evening that he found 
himself’ in Mrs. Bradshaw’s drawing-room 
he permitted them to begin to do it. As he 
could, without being seen to do it, he made 
careful observation of one lady there. 

Pamela Bradshaw was not handsome. 
That is one of the first points a man makes 
sure about. She was not” handsome, -“But 
her face was agreeablesLit was a mobile, 
sensitive face, with a great deal of change 
and play ; eyes intelligent and soft, lips very 
pleasant in their unbending. Her figure 
was good; her style unquestionable; her 
manner entirely graceful and ladylike. No 
man need be ashamed to have her at the 
head of his house. And even Frank Rus- 
sell, with all his cleverness, would run no 
risk of not meeting a companion in his 
friend. ‘‘She’ll do, 2s faras that goes!” 
said Frank to himself, looking. “ And 
really, for appearance, she has the advan- 
tage over many that are celled showy. 
There is a charm about that variety and 
changefulness that is not made up for by a 
very handsome set of wooden features. But 
she looks as cool as a cucumber. I wonder 
if George was right !” 

Miss Bradshaw was in a group of people 
who were standing round a lady at the 
piano. Some question of music was under 
discussion. Mr. Russell came up, unob- 
served, and somewhat suddenly offered a 
piece of music and a suggestion—not to the 
player, but to:Pamela. A slight, faint tinge 
rose on the lady’s cheek. The gentleman 
drew back and smiled. 

‘I wonder how often this sort of thing 
goes on,” he thought, as he took up his for- 
mer post of observation, where he only 
seemed to be decorously listening. “I 
never should have thought she fancied me. 








What becomes of all the broken hearts, I 
wonder? Or, how much # broken? I don’t 
think my integrity would be damaged by 
such a misfortune. This one isn’t much 
hurt yet. She is looking as well as she ever 


T wonder if Geonge ia tight, ‘pas. | ta 


w. 

a oe little a fut 
trial presented i in: ‘ano! min 
Miss Bradshaw had lost her glove “A 
looking for it. Frank saw 

and before any others had joined %, quést 
he crossed the floor with a step, res- 
cued the glove from under the music-bench, 
and handed it up to its owner. Eyes met as 
fingers touched, and again a little tinge of 
color stole into Pamela’s cheeks. 

“Tt’s a gone case,”’ said Frank to himself, 
as he stepped back. “ George certainly had 
reason. Well, if somebody else has lost her 
liberty, it is only fair I should lose mine. I 
really think that little flush makes her al- 
most beautiful. It does not come for any- 
body else.” 

It certainly did not; and Frank watched, 
that evening and other evenings, till he 
made sure of the fact. He made sure of the 
fact, too, that he could bring it whenever he 
pleased. 

Miss Bradshaw began to seem to him, 
secretly, as his own property. And then (it 
is natural, 1 suppose) he began to take a 
certain pleasure in her as his property. 
And then, naturally and gracefully enough, 
his manner to her began to be tinged by that 
feeling, and gradually to carry the insinuation 
of it—never any way but gracefully. The 
little peculiarities of manner that marked his 
intercourse with her as different from his re- 
lations with all others, the assumption of 
interest, the recognition of intelligence, the 
looks that not only sought but claimed good 
will, the little familiarities that presumed 
upon her favor—what could they be but the 
growth of affection? And how could Pa- 
mela guess that they belonged to her’s, and 
not to his? She could see out of no other 
eyes but her own, and her happiness soon 
had put all Frank’s doubts to flight. He 
was @ constant visitor at Mrs. Bradshaw’s 
now, and sought to conceal no more from 
the world than from himself why he went 
there. 

Many weeks had passed. One evening 
Frank and his sister came home froma 
party at Mrs. Bradshaw’s, and lingered, as 
often they did, to talk. 

“Well, Sally,” said the gentleman, ‘‘I 





well now, and to your satisfaction, eh?” he 
said, as the answer seemed to tarry. 

“You know what I think.” 

“ Not satisfied!” 

‘What is there to satisfy me? Do you 
love Pamela Bradshaw ?” 

‘‘In your sense, I suppose not just yet.” 

‘* You are going to tell her that you do.” 

“*T am going to tell her no fibs.” 

“In so many words you need not; but 
you will do it by actions—you are doing it 
now.” 

‘‘Well, Iwill give her all I have to give 
her.” 

‘* And, if she knew, Frank, (that is all I 
am saying), if she knew, she would not take 
it—not as an equivalent for what she gives 
you.” 

‘“Well, what would you do?” said the 
gentleman, kicking a log which had rolled 
out of its place on the fire-dogs. Ah! if one 
could treat circumstances so. 

“*T would deal fairly,” his sister answered, 
slowly. 

‘*T think this makes it fair dealing: that 
she would rather have me than not have 
me.” 

“No, she wouldn't!” 

* She wouldn’t !” 

“Not if I know her. Pamela Bradshaw 


values herself more highly than that ; as she | 


ought. She knows that the least any man 
can do to deserve a woman, is to love her 
with all his heart. You are going on false 
pretenses, Frank—like an honorable, gen- 
erous blunderer, as you are. That is what [ 
complain of.” 

‘*How many marriages do you suppose 
are made on the exalted foundation you 
would lay for them ?” 

‘“*T don’t see what that question has to do 
with it.” 

“It proves that we may have as fair a 
chance as most other people.” 

‘Much more than that. The woman will 


‘| that spallgvordlincoity. Thela 


| Se Wien; ia Me nensatOe hPee, 





be happy that gets you, Frank, if only she 
never finds out that ”— 

“Welly what ?” ear. 
sj m cheated her.” * 


y wi! Atany rate, things have gone 


Ear a a sald his ster, and 


7 a courtiiin 3 


suppose, 
8 ne 


had nobody to take account of his doings 
except his sister, and she had said what she 
had to say in private. The months went on, 
and all things were in readiness for the wed- 
ding ; and a night ortwo before the day 
arrived Frank brought his bride one of her 
wedding gifts. 

It was early summer now. The two 
were sitting on a balcony, overlooking an 
old-fashioned back garden, where roses were 
blooming, from which the summer air came 
up perfumed. And New York noises were 
not then what they are now, and what 
sounds there were came muffled and dim 
from the distant street. There was no rum- 
ble of street-cars, with jingling bells, forever 
and forever going by; no omnibuses made 
earthly thunder in one’s ears; a carriage now 
and then smoothly rolling, the quiet foot- 
fall of somebody walking by—there was not 
much more, unless the melodious call from 
an oyster cart, ora woman, with her pail 
upon her head, crying yeast. There was al- 
most summer quiet and seclusion on the gar- 
den balcony where Frank and his bride sat, 
and he was quite safe to take out from its 
jeweler’s case a diamond bracelet and clasp 
it on the lady’s wrist. It was one of those 
rare pieces of jeweler’s work in which the 
workman has been content to retire behind 
his material. A mere string of stones, 
broad in the middle and tapering at the two 
ends, with no more gold showing than just 
sufficed to hold the stones together; the 
diamonds very large and fine. A flashing 
band of light—not only superb, but very 
beautiful. Frank had clasped it on; and 
then Pamela had taken it off and sat with it 
lying over her hand, flashing and sparkling, 
as she passed it back and forth. 

‘‘Tt is beautiful, Frank.” 

“Tam glad you think so.” 

“But it is a great deal more. Do you 
think I care for diamonds ?” 

‘*T hoped so.” 

“As diamonds? No. I care nothing for 
them. But these are much more,” 

“How? Enlighten me. I don’t see 
much besides diamonds, I confess, when I 
look at them.” 

She passed it slowly once or twice over 
her hand, then clasped it on her arm 
again. 

“There!” said she, holding it forth. 
“Now, do you know, I feel as if I were 
clasped by your love—strong, unalterable, 
fast-locked—my greatest treasure.” 

““You have it, my dearest,” said Frank, 
with a caress tender enough to have told 
the truth. And he meant it. He thought 
he did. 

‘*What I am wondering about is how I 
came to have it,” Pamela went on. 

Frank was silent. 

‘* How did you happen to think of me at 
first ?” she said, glancing up into his face. 

‘*Bo you want me to tell you that?” said 
Frank, laughing. 

‘Yes. Iam not handsome, I know; and 
you men think a great deal of beauty.” 

‘* More than you women ?” 

‘“* Certainly, a greatdeal more. Why, you 
know it. Hardly a woman marries & man 
for his good looks.” 

“What is it, then, that has most power 
with you? The class, not the individual, I 
mean.” 

“‘T don’t know. The mere fact of being 
liked and loved is very winning, 1 suppose, 
to most women. But apart from that I 
don’t know. I think talents, and distinction, 
and good manners, and, above all, manli- 
ness, power of character is what wins a 
woman.” 

“* Which of these has won you?” 

‘* Ab! I suppose you need to be told that ! 
But you are not going to turn the tables on 
me in this manner. What did you first love 
me for, Frank? I am honestly curious.” 

‘“You are mistaken in one of your first 
positions,” he said, tenderly. “ You are 
much better than handsome.” 


“Of course, I am. Bat my looks are 
not.” 
‘You underrate yourself, Pamela,” he 


said, with a caressing band upon ‘her brow 
and cheeks. “ Youdo not know what is in 


a face. re nattirally, you would be the 
” 

you find ‘in it?” she asked, 
~— “yf am #0 sure of my ‘ position’ 
that I dare to ask. I am curious to know 
what. your eyes can make to be pleased 
with? I‘know it is all your own manufac. 
ture.” 
“You know, I suppose, that you are » 
sensible woman ?”’ 
“I have some glimmerings of such an ap. 
prehension.” 
“* Well, the sense in your face is only the 
background for a display of feeling, delicacy, 
sensitiveness, and character, and for a play 
of all these in very mobile features, which 
make it a study not of beauty, but of beau- 
ties.” 

The words were especially deserved and 
true at that minute. Pamela’s eyes had gone 
down, and a lovely flush of sensitive joy had 
illumined her face. If Frank kissed it, he 
meant the kiss. It was not a compliment. 

‘* But you did not love me for this, Frank ?” 
said Miss Bradshaw, presently, looking * 
at him again. 

‘For that which this indicated.” 

‘*But what made you think of me first? 
You did not love me last winter—I mean a 
year ago?” 

“No,” said Frank, meditatively. 
not think I did.” 

‘*T know you did not. 


“T do 
And yet you had 


often enough. How did it begin?” 

“Its like tracing up the Nile,” said 
Frank. ‘‘And, when you have found the 
beginning of it, you don’t know whether you 
have.” 

‘* Where do you find yourself when you 
think you have found the beginning of it?” 
inquired Pamela, in an amused voice. 

‘*T declare, I don’t know. Sitting in my 
own room, I believe, and thinking of you.” 

“ Was it?” said Pamela, with a changed 
voice. “How very strange! What were 
you thinking about me ?” 

“ Thinking that I was not my own man 
any more,” said Frank, with a half-laugh- 
ing equivocation, safe enough from bis 
hearer. 

‘“*Ah! what a form of speech that is!” 
said Pamela, playing with the bracelet that 
Mr. Russell had clasped on again. ‘‘It is I 
that really wear the bonds, you see,” as she 
for a moment held up her arm. 

‘‘Hard to bear?” inquired Frank, mis- 
chievously. 

‘* You know they are not,” said Pamela, 
holding the arm in different lights. ‘‘ No. 
Life is not fully life till those bonds are worn. 
Existence is not round and complete till 
then. Diamonds are not a bit too good to 
typify the thing—even those diamonds.” 

‘You are putting me under bonds with a 
vengeance !” said Mr. Russell, with somewhat 
intense though covert expression. 

“ Hard to bear, Frank?” 

‘Yes, for I don’t know how I shall éver 
be good enough to deserve you.” 

“There is only one way,” she said, softly, 
still eyeing and eyeing her diamonds. “But 
you know it, Frank, don’t you?” 

He did not answer her at first in words. 
Words were not just ready. He answered 
with caresses, the more tender and fond as 
they were prompted by some feeling of com: 
punction ; yet truly tender and fond, ascom- 
ing from a very sincere tenderness and grate 
ful regard for their object. They satisfied 
Pamela, for the expression of them was uD- 
mistakeable. 

“Tf a man can deserve you, my dearest, ] 
will,” he said. 


And the time came when his words were 
fulfilled. And I do not know just how soon 
it came; but as days and months went by 
the love-worthiness of his wife became more 
and more revealed to Mr. Russeli—the 
womanly, wifely, motherly graces, which 
by and by awoke his love in its full strength, 
and gratitude was forgotten and Pamela re- 
ceived as-much as she gave. I mean as far 
as & man’s nature can give it. 

And years went by, and several children 
were born to them. And for long now the 
household was one in all the sweet bonds 
and charities of the family, with no schisms 





and no reservations anywhere. Pamela was 


seen all these wonderful things you speak of _ 
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a happy woman and her husband had noth- 
ing to wish for. Had he not done well? 

Two people from their different stand- 
points had watched the course of things to 
see how this would be. George Bradshaw 
had needed to watch buta little time. He 
saw his sister’s bloom restored and the old 
life and spirit come back to her eye; he saw 
her reigning over her husband’s house and 
heart (so he supposed) as a queen in full 
honor and power; and George Bradshaw 
gave over looking, with a comfortable self- 
consciousness of having done an admirable 
thing. Sally Russell watched longer and 
with more uncertainty, until she was obliged 
to allow to herself that her brother was 
happy and had no need to act a part either 
before others or himself; and she, too, 
rested, content that everything had turned 
out so well and all was now safe. 

Nothing is safe but truth. 

George Bradshaw had married a wife. One 
evening Mrs. Bradshaw came to her sister- 
in-law’s house, just as Frank was going out 
to take Sally to a concert. Pamela, being 
slightly indisposed, was obliged to stay at 
home. Mrs. Bradshaw saw the leave-taking. 

“] declare,” she said, when the door was 
shut upon the master of the house, ‘‘ one 
would think Frank was in his first love.” 

Mrs. Russell smiled a contented smile. 
“ First love is not the best,” she said. 

“Not always. Where is Frank gone ?” 

“To take Sally to hear Malibran. He 
was very unwilling to go without me; but 
Isent him off.” 

“T don’t think George would mind going 
anywhere without me,” said George’s wife. 
“How can you keep men like that ?” 

“T can’t tell,” said Pamela. 
nothing to keep my husband.” 

“Only you do keep him, I declare! Does 
he always kiss you like that when he goes 
out?” 

Mrs. Russell smiled again. ‘‘ Don’t you 
want to look at the children?” was all she 
said. “Tam going up to see that they are 
all right.” 

Of course, her visitor followed, and the 
two ladies went up-stairs, to a very large, 
pleasant nursery. It was on the second 
floor. 

“What a grand old house this is, Pame- 
la!” said Mrs. Bradshaw, | alf repiningly. 
“You have room for everything. Now, 
here is your nursery close by you, and 
everything else you want on this floor, in- 
stead of putting your children off away up 
another flight of stairs, in the third story.” 


“It’s a good house,” said Pamela, stepping 
in with a light foot where the cribs of the 
little ones stood, on one side and on another. 
She turned down the coverlet a little from 
the baby’s face and showed the dimpled 
chin and fat:‘neck; then, with tender fingers 
folding that little one up carefully, she 
passed on to another crib, where the oldest 
boy lay asleep. There the mother stood. 
A noble little head lay on the pillow. 
Strength and spirit and manliness were in 
every curve of the face and almost in every 
curl of the beautiful hair. 

“‘He’s a splendid fellow !” said Mrs. Brad- 
shaw. “Do you know, I think he is like 
George.” 

“He is his father over again,” Pamela 
answered, 

“And this other one is little Pamela. 
Dear little lily! Well, nobody has more 
splendid children than yours. And you do 
dress them so prettily. They always look 
nice whenever I see them. Don’t they ever 
get in a muss?” 

‘Tam afraid their attendants would tell 
you they do,” said Pamela. But she stood 
ina kind of sweet absorption, looking and 
hovering over the little beds; while the other 
Woman waited upon her motions in a mood 
of contemplation that was not sweet, to 
judge by her face. Out of the hearing of the 
attendants and going down the stairs, she 
began again: 

“You are a happy woman to be able to 
have two nurses.” 

e . Am I?” said Pamela, with alight laugh. 
have never thought of counting that 
among my causes of happiness.” 

“ Well you may, I can tellyou. It makes 
all the difference in the world in the pleasure 
_ having children.” 

? Does it ?” said Pamela again, but gravely 
this time. “Then I have one more thing to 
be thankful for than I knew.” 

Ushould think, if you are in the habit of 
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naming over al your causes of thankfulness, 
you would never get through,” Mrs. George 
went on, with some sort of an edge to her 
voice. 

“T never do get through,” said Pamela. 

““George did one good thing for you, 
didn’t he?” 

‘“ When ?” 

“When he wrote that letter.” 

George had been fool enough to tell his 
wife! 

“My brother has done more than one 
good thing for me since we have been in the 
world together,” said Pamela, lightly. ‘‘ But 
I did not know that a letter was one of them. 
What letter ?” 

“*Tt can’t do any possible harm for you to 
know now,” said Mrs. Bradshaw, doubt- 
fully—‘‘ now that everything has turned out 
just right and you are all as happy ‘as you 
can be.” 

“Tshouldn’t think it would do any harm,” 
said Pamela. ‘“ What letter are you talking 
about ?” 

“ The letter. But don’t you tell I told 
you!” 

‘“*Ts it George’s secret?” said Pamela. ‘‘I 
advise you not to tell your husband’s se- 
crets.” 

“Tt is rather yours, I think.” 

“T have no secrets in letters,” said 
Pamela, laughing. ‘I never wrote a letter 
in my life that I wouldn’t be willing all the 
world should see—if it was the world’s 
business !” 

“But this is George’s letter, and I don’t 
think you would be just willing that all the 
world should see it.” 

“ George’s letter to whom ?” 

“Mr. Russell,” said Mrs. Bradshaw, drop- 
ping her voice. 

It struck Pamela instantly that George had 
been asking to borrow money. She had not 
been aware that he was in any trouble of 
that sort, and she bent inquiring eyes on her 
Visitor. 

‘“*Yes. Oh! you need not look grave about 
it. This was long ago, you know. It’s all 
past.” 

‘* What is past?” inquired Pamela, much 
bewildered. 

‘‘Oh! the letter, and the need for it, and 
all that sort of thing. It can’t be any harm 
for you to know about it now. It is just 
something to laugh over, that’s all.” 

‘* What is something to laugh over ?” 

“Why, the letter, and all about it. 
you never hear about that letter ?” 

“‘I do not know what you are talking of, 
and you seem very slow to enlighten me. 
Has George been in difficulty ?” 

** George in difficulty? No, it is you /” 

“TI never was in difficulty in my life,” 
said Mrs. Russell. 

‘*Oh! yes, you were—once; a great while 
ago; so long you have almost forgotten 
about it. The year before you were mar- 
ried. Don’t you remember?” 

‘*Remember what?” said Mrs. Russell 
with opening eyes of wonder. 

‘* Being in difficulty? Oh! not for money, 
you know; for something more precious 
and more hard to come by.” 

‘* Maria, I do not know what you are talk- 
ing about.” 

“‘ Well, that was the time my husband 
wrote your husband a letter. It worked 
wonders.” 

There drew gradually a cloud over the 
other’s face as the lady spoke—mounting 
slowly, as one sees a heavy storm-cloud in 
the northwest rising over the tops of the 
mountains, and charged like that with lurid 
colors, telling of the violence of elements at 
work within it. But Pamela turned her 
face away from the visitor, answering her 
carelessly, that no doubt Mr. Russell could 
tell all about the matter in question; and 
then prevented her effectually from herself 
going on any further with it. Mrs. George 
was obliged to take her departure without 
having had any “fun” at all over her dis- 
closures. 

Mrs. Russell was found in bed when her 
husband returned from the concert. The 
next morning was Sunday. She was better, 
she said; but she would not go down-stairs 
till dinner time. Frank must go to church 
without her. But she sent a message to 
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Sally Russell to come and see her before 
church time. 

Sally found her sister-in-law in a wrapper 
and an easy-chair, looking pale and, she 
thought, in some inexplicable way not well; 





but Mrs. Russell was seated with her back 
to the light and there was not much time 
for observations. If the light on Pamela’s 
face had been sufficient to show it, her vis- 
itor would have seen that it took an added 
degree of paleness in the very act of putting 
her first question. Before putting it, how- 
ever, the time was allowed to run on in sun- 
dry nothings, until Pamela heard the house- 
door close upon her husband. Then she spoke: 

“Maria Bradshaw was here last night, 
talking at random about things that hap- 
pened before I was married, Sally. Do you 
know anything that was done then that I 
do not know and that I ought to have 
known ?” 

Sally said afterward that she felt like a 
person struck by, a thunderbolt. She could 
not speak a word.. No answer was made. 


**Do you know,” Mrs. Russell went on, 
lower—‘‘ do you know—did you ever hear 
of a letter?” 

‘‘Of what letter?’ Sally managed to ask. 

‘* Written to Frank by my brother. Did 
he write such a one?” 

“What do you mean by such a one?” 

“ Asking him to marry me.” 

“No, no! My dear sister, no! Your 
brother never asked him that.” 

“* What did he ask him?” 

“*T do not think he asked him anything.” 

‘* What did he write, then?” 

Sally was silent. 

. “There was a letter ?” 

** Yes,” she said, slowly. 
letter.” 

“'To what effect? ” 

Again Sally hesitated. 

“You have seen it ?” 

oe Yes.” 

“ Get it for me.” 

“‘T cannot,” said Sally. “I do not know 
where it is, if it is mywhere. I do not be- 
lieve it is in existence. Oh! Pamela, what 
does it signify now? It is ofno sort of con- 
sequence.” 

“T want to know what was in it. 
read it. Tell me.” 

“Tt is so long ago,” pleaded Sally. 

‘Tell me what you can remember.” 

“‘It wasa very handsome letter, I re- 
member, dear Pamela. It isso long ago, 
why rakeitup? It isa thing of the past. 
And you know you have had Frank’s whole 
heart for so long—you are sure of that.” 

‘*T hadn’t it then.” 

The tone was short and sharp. Sally hes- 
itated. 

“Did he love me before that?” 

“[ think, perhaps, not,” Sally answered» 
very unwilling but helpless. Mrs. Russell 
was silent a few minutes. 

“ How long before my marriage was it?” 

“What?” 

“That letter.” 

“ J do not remember exactly.” 

“Was it”—Mrs. Russell leaned forward a 
little and spoke low—‘‘was it before he began 
to visit me, after a long time when he had 
not come at all?” 

“T think, perhaps, it was. It wasa good 
while before you were married.” 

‘“‘Then he did not love me before we 
were married?’ Mrs. Russell said, after 
another slight pause and with evident effort. 

“Dear Pamela, there must be a beginning 
to all things; and. you know how entirely 
he loves you now.” 

‘But he married me on the strength of 
that letter ?” 

“‘Well, hasn’t it wrought good ?” said 
Sally, inwardly trembling. ‘“ How could 
Frank have been so happy or you happier ?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Russell. ‘‘But it was a 
dangerous experiment. Thank you, Sally. 
I need not keep you any longer. I wanted 
to know the truth, after Maria’s chatter. 
You will be late, I am afraid; but you 
haven't far to go.” 

Sally kissed her and departed, feeling all 
the way to church the unresponsive touch 
of Pamela’s lips, and stirring up anew her old 
question of long ago: Is it ever right to do 
wrong? : 

But the wife, left alone, was for the mo- 
ment crazed with the revelation made to her. 
There are natures and histories that seem to 
bowl along lightly and smooth enough over 
the highways of life until they come to a 
broken place in the road, and then the 
greatness of the wreck serves for the first 
time to show the strength and power of the 
forces that gave allthat momentum. Pame- 
la’s was such a nature. Once before it had 
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threatened to make a wreck of her; but that 
danger had been averted. Health and 
strength had been perfect for years. And 
now? : 

Was it all a lie, these years of happiness 
and affection? That was the thought, no 
doubt, which pressed upon her brain, or one 
of the thoughts. If Frank’s love before he 
married her had been a sham, who should 
say the love that had been reality? Had 
there been any reality? She had been 
shamed for pity by her brother, and married 
and courted for pity by her husband. Why 
not all the rest for pity? Why not alla 
sham? How could it be told where false- 
hood ended and truth began? She recalled 
many and many a word and look and act of 
late years that bore all the character of 
purest affection; but so did her thought go 
back, with terrible clearness of memory, to 
earlier days, when looks and words that 
seemed then as true she knew now had been 
feigned. Sharply as the lightning shows 
things, memory flashed upon that evening’s 
talk when Frank and she had sat on the bal- 
cony overlooking the old garden, and the 
diamond bracelet had been clasped on. The 
very breath of the summer air Pamela felt 
again; the green hush and stillness among 
the vines and trees and flowers; the soft 
light of the dusky evening; and with those 
blended with them inseparably the tones of 
Frank’s voice, his looks, and smiles, and 
kisses and words. If all that was not true, 
where was truth ? 

Sally wondered during church-time, with 
an uneasy misgiving, how Frank would 
find his wife when he went home. She de- 
termined to stop herself on her way, and get 
a more satisfactory impression, if possible, 
of her sister-in-law’s mood and condition. 
They went home together. 

They found her dying. She had taken a 
quick poison, and it was beyond remedy. 
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HYMNS TO THE HOLY GHOST. 


BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 





L 
“The promise of the Father.” 


Hoty Guost, that promised came 
With the pentecostal flame, 
Comforter! We hail thy name. 


For thy mighty help we call ; 
On our wailing spirits fall ; 
Fill us, cheer us, rule us all. 


When is felt the vernal glow, 
Bud and blossom wake and grow ; 
All things the sweet influence know. 


’Neath thy breath our graces bloom ; 
Flee our wintry shades and gloom ; 
Come! Our hearts prepare thee room. 


If Thou but within us move 
We shall mount on wings of love, 
Joyous as the hosts above. 


Oh! what raptures may we feel 
If but Thou our eyes unseal, © 
And the things of Christ reveal. 


Blessed Helper! By Thee led, 
On our willing feet shall tread, 
Till we see our glorious Head. 


Then immortal years begun, 
While the eternal circuits run, 
Praise, all Heaven, the Three in One. 





IL 
“Holy men of God spake, moved by the Holy Ghost.” 


O spirit of the living God, 
Effulgence of the eternal One, 
Whene’er thy splendor streams abroad 
It scatters darkness like the sun. 


Thine was the light in days of old, 
When raptured prophets saw and spoke ; 
What wonders did their eyes behold ! 
What glories on their vision broke ! 


They were but ministers of thine, 
When glowed their lips with sacred fire ; 
And Thou, through them, on us didst shine, 
For Thou didst all their words inspire. 


Theirs was the voice, the truth thine own, 
When Love’s great mystery, long concealed, 
To unborn ages was made known, 
In their illumined soul-revealed. 


*Twas taught of Thee that holy men 
Wrote the bright page of Jesus’s grace, 
And Thou didet guide each thought and pen 
The record of his love to trace. 


O blessed Word of truth divine! 
*Tis God the Spirit speaks in thee ; 
And I will make thy wisdom mine 





Till all in Heaven’s own light I see, 
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AUSTRIAN NOTES. 


BY WILLIAM M. F. ROUND. 





One has only to look at the map of Europe 
to see that the boundaries of the Austrian 
Empire embrace portions of three ethno- 
logical sections. This fact furnishes the key 
to the character of the people. They have 
the Northern steadiness of purpose and self- 
reliant, persistent zeal; the Eastern tenacity 
to ancient ways of thought; and the South- 
ern warmth of animal life. These elements 
appear on every hand. You see them in 
the faces you meet, hear them in conver- 
sation, and feel them in the social atmos- 
phere. 

It is not an uncommon thing to meet men 
and women with the peculiar blonde hair 
and skin of the North and with the dreamy 
black eyes of the South—a combination of 
features that has always been ccnsidered a 
high type of beauty. Iam convinced that 
it is this same combination that has won for 
the Viennese women the reputation of being 
the most beautiful women on earth. They 
are, indeed, beautiful, and have learned how 
to make the most of their beauty by the arts 
of the toilet and of the milliner. It is an 
exceptional thing to see an Austrian woman 
badly dressed. Even the peasants display a 
certain picturesque taste and a desire to pre- 
serve the harmonies of color. Among the 
higher classes the art of dressing has attained 
almost to perfection. I stood in the vestibule 
of the Imperial Opera House one night 
during the festivities attending the marriage 
of the Princess Gisella, and saw a thousand 
Austrian gentlewomen pass by. Some were 
radiantly beautiful and not one was badly 
dressed. It was a strong contrast to a 
“Queen’s Drawing Room” in England, 
where the well-dressed ladies are the excep- 
tion. The same good taste that character- 
izes the costumes of the people character- 
izes the decorations of buildings and of 
rooms, I have yet to see in Austria a badly- 
furnished room. I have seen many cheaply 
furnished, many in which all the furniture 
was not worth a hundred florins; but it 
was arranged with taste and bought with 
some regard to the eternal fitness of things. 
In the room from which Iam now writing, 
which is a very commonplace one and taken 
by me almost at random, there is a stencil 
design covering the walls which is quite as 
handsome as any paper that Morris or Ros- 
setti ever designed. The hangings at the 
window are of uncostly stuff (the simplest 
cretonne), butZin exact harmony with 
the walls, and the furniture is in harmony 
with the hangings. The floor is uncovered, 
simply inlaid with oak of different grains; 
but a wolf-skin rug before my bed and 
a brightly-colored woolen one under my 
table relieve it from the appearance of bare- 
ness. | see everywhere that my landlady, 
if not a rich woman, is a woman of good 
taste. Everything is for use; but the great 
lesson that utility and beauty may go hand 
in hand has been learned. The same spirit 
of good taste that one sees in decorations is 
shown in the intercourse of the people. The 
Austrians are the only truly polite people 
that I know of. The French. are much be- 
hind them, although the contrary opinion 
prevails. If Iam sitting in a coffee-house, 
and a stranger joins me at the table, I am 
sure he will lift his hat and salute me and 
will bid me good-bye when he departs. If I 
go into ashop, Iam sure of such treatment 
from the shopkeeper as puts me at my ease 
and makes me wish to go there again. 
If I ask a. trivial service of a stran- 
ger, I am _ sure he will give it in 
such @ manner as to make me feel that I 
have put him under an obligation to me 
by asking it. These courtesies are, of 
course, independent of personal regard, and 
arise simply from a better and innate un- 
derstanding of social relations. They are 
simply the respect for a common humanity, 
and, costing nothing, are still beyond price. 
Tam glad to say that my own. countrymen 
fall quickly into these ways, and I am sorry 
to say that my English cousins utterly 
ignore them. .They are, -indeed, quite con- 
trary tothe insular stiffoess of manner, the 
stony dignity that characterizes the English 
idea of intercourse with strangers; but I 
am quite sure that the Englishman is the 
enly one whosuffers by not observing them. 
There can be no stronger contrast than the 
Englishman and the Austrian, The first is 
@ bad acquaintance, hut gn excellent friend; 





the second a bad friend, but a charming 
acquaintance. One is stability itself; the 
other, like a -weathercock, turned by every 
wind. The Englishman regards life as a sober 
working time; the Austrian regards it as a 
play time and never works when he can 
possibly avoid it. The Austrian idea of ex- 
istence is best described by the Italian 
phrase dolce far niente, and it is surprising 
how every opportunity is seized to make the 
idea a reality. Holidays of the Church 
which are hardly recognized in other coun- 
tries are seized upon by the people here as 
a pretense for idleness. 

Ihave wondered how the Austrians have 
come to regard life so composedly, and have 
sought to see cause and effect in the accident 
of climate and modes of life, in ethnological 
peculiarities or religious training. I have 
come to the conclusion that, while all these 
have affected the character of the people, 
they have all combined to influence them 
‘not to think. The peculiar admixture of 
races has developed a people of great 
physical beauty, at the expense of mental 
deterioration. The mode of life, full of ex- 
citement, characterized by existence in 
crowds has been precisely of the nature to 
stifle serious thought, and the prevailing re- 
ligion bas had a similar tendency. The 
animal part of the man has fed upon the 
spiritual; and the result is a people of won- 
derful physical development, with dwarfed 
understandings—weak in morals, irrespons- 
ible, aimless. The system of government 
seems rather an effect than a cause. 


It is surprising what low state of morals 
exists here. One seesit in every relation 
of life, but it is most manifest in the utter 
disregard of truth and chastity. The Vienna 
shopman would lie a Yankee peddler out of 
countenance; which is saying a great deal. 
Your bootmaker promises you a pair of 
shoes on Wednesday, and knows all the 
while he can’t get them done till Wednes- 
day week. You remonstrate with bim; and 
he swears that his youngest child has been 
at the point of death, when it turns out that 
he is a forlorn and solitary bachelor. Even 
the superstitions of the Church have lost 
power to make the people truthful. I know 
of a lad who was bribed with a gold watch 
to make his first confession; and he openly 
avows that, to be rid of the trouble of re- 
viewing his whole life, he told the priest that 
he had been confessed three months before. 
This with the horrid pains of purgatory 
sounded in his ears. My servant goes out to 
buy me cigars, and is furnished with money 
at the rate of twenty kreutzers each. I find 
the cigars vile beyond description, and leara 
that she has never paid more than five 
kreuizers for them. Wherever you turn 
you are met with this disregard for 
truth. Vows are made at the altar in mar- 
riage, and forgotten in less than a twelve- 
month. Adultery is openly and shamelessly 
practiced. Prostitution is licensed and re- 
garded among the trifling misdemeanors. 
There are, of course, many noble, chaste 
women; but their lives only make the gen- 
eral impurity the more conspicuous. The 
percentage of illegitimate children is enor- 
mous. I think only equaled by Rome. How 
far the Romish Church is responsible for 
this state of things I shall endeavor to show 
in a future article. 

In studying a people, it is a gross neglect 
to puss by its dietary laws. We know well 
what effect beer has had upon the Germans, 
and wine upon the French, and whisky upon 
the Irish. Here in Austria the commonest 
beverage is coffee. Coffee-houses abound 
everywhere, and the Viennese drink it 
morning, noon, and night. Coffee-houses 
are at every corner and are the com- 
mon resort of all classes. The beverage is 
made of fearful strength, so that its effect 
upon the nervous system is felt after the 
first cup. By its constant stimulation the 
Viennese are able to prolong their day’s 
pleasure till far into the night without sleep- 
iness; and, as it is taken in the bed-room 
in the morning, it serves to break up the 
beneficial drowse of first awakening. The 
direct result of its consumption is a loss of 
sleep, and consequent.-constant draft upon 
the brain power, without the necessary re- 
pair. The temporary.effect soon becomes 
permanent, and intellectual capacity for 
work is lessened. Coffee-drinking seems a 
harmless habit, as it is practiced with us; 
but I have no doubt it is in a considerable 


degree answerable for the fact that Austria. 











has comparatively no literature and has 
produced so few really great men in the 
walks of science and art. Its use to the ex- 
cess that one sees here unfits a person for 
sustained effort of any kind and is having a 
deleterious and marked effect upon the char- 
acter of the Austrian people. 





THE DESCENT INTO HELL. 


(CHISELHURST, JANUARY 91TH, 1873.) 








BY ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


O Nieut and Death, to whom we grudged him 
then, 
When in man’s sight he stood not yet un- 
done, 
Your priest, your chosen, your servant, and 
your son, 
We grudge not now, who know that not again 
Shall this curse come upon the sins of men 
Nor this face look upon the living sun 
That shall behold not so abhorred an one 
In all the days whereof his eye takes ken. 
The bond is canceled, and the prayer is heard, 
That seemed so long but weak and wasted 
breath ; 
Take him, forhe is yours, O Night and Death, 
Hell yawns on him whose life was as a word 
Uttered by Death in hate of Heaven and light, 
A curse now dumb upon the lips of Night. 


What shapes are these and shadows without 
end 
That fill the night full as a storm of rain 
With myriads of dead men and women slain, 

Old with young, child with mother, friend with 

friend, 

That on the dead mid-wintering air impend, 
Pale yet with mortal wrath and human pain, 
Who died that this man dead now too might 

reign, 

Toward whom their hands point and their faces 

bend ? 

The raining flood should redden earth and air 
If for each soul whose guiltless blood was 

shed 


There fell but one drop on this one man’s 
head 


Whose soul to-night stands bodiless and bare, 
For whom our hearts give thanks who put up 
prayer, 
That we have lived to say, the dog is dead. 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 


BY WM. H. GOODYEAR. 








Tue interest taken in the Metropolitan 
Museum since its purchase of the Cesnola 
Collection and the exhibition in its new 
Fourteenth-street home is a gratifying evi- 
dence that the New World is on the right 
track, after all. The seeds of culture will 
not spring up less readily for being sown on 
virgin soil. Friendly criticism, however, 
can never come amiss where right begin- 
nings are so important, and there is a 
curious hiatus in the plan of the Museum, 
as so far revealed, which cannot too soon be 
made good. The archeological enthusiasm 
displayed in the purchase of the Cesnola 
Collection is in singular contrast. with the 
intended investment in modern paintings, 
and the indifference to casts, photographs, 
and architectural models, without which the 
richest museum is scientifically imperfect 
and. on which every new museum must 
largely depend. 

The objections to the purchase of modern 
paintings for an art museum are very 
serious. Modern pictures have not really a 
place in any gallery except for purposes of 
sale or temporary exhibition, as in the 
present loan collection... The raison Wétre 
of a painting is its decorative purpose, and 
the collection of modern pictures without 
reference to this purpose is an esthetic mis- 
take. It is certainly lost sight of where 
the room serves only to show the 
pictures—that is, becomes a gallery. Aside 
from this, the modern art, being desti- 
tute of ideal purpose, is not worthy 
of being collected for its own sake, 
without reference toa room which it shall 
enliven and adorn. On the other hand, the 
museum of historic art leads the mind back 
to ideals which the modern time has lost the 
power to create for itself. Its objects must 
be appreciated through study and compar- 
ison, which is not possible if these objects 
are scattered. Being no longer the art of 
the day, they can no longer serve the pur- 
pose for which every art in its own time is 
called into being—to beautify the everyday 
life of everybody; and they are, therefore, 
justly brought together in museums. Just 
as the finest old picture seems out of place 
in a parlor (not cozy nor harmonizing with 


its character), sais the modern pictyre out, 


them down at present. 








of place ina permanent gallery. But, more 
than this, even allowing that modern art has 
place in collections, it has none in the 
museum of historic art, which is the need 
of Amcrica, and least of all where the finds 
are limited and the first beginnings of the 
indispensable casts, architectural models, 
and photographs have yet to be made. 

The power of criticism and, what is more 
important yet, of appreciation depends on 
a collective view of art history, and this jg 
what a museum alone can give us. To 
understand the gallery paintings of Europe, 
we must absolutely understand the earlier 
Italian fresco. Neither technical beauties 
nor conceptional deficiencies of the seven. 
teenth century—for instance, of Guido or - 
Van*Dyck—can be felt without knowing 
also the fourteenth and fifteenth century 
frescoes of Italy. The Museum must make 


| Europe known to the student who cannot 


visit it; or, if he can, it must prepare him 
for it by giving bim the power to compare 
what is seen in the first cities of the jour- 
ney with what he is to see later—that is to 
say, it must give him a general knowledge 
of what isto be seen. Say that, in making 
the tour of Europe, the student arrives first 
in London. He must know from the casts of 
his museum the Zgina Sculptures of Munich, 
in order to comprehend the enormous 
genius of Phidias; or, if the studies of sculp. 
ture begin in the Vatican, he must know 
by casts and photographs the Elgin Mar- 
bles, to rate the Roman copy-work of 
the Belvidere Apollo at its true value. 
And so with architecture: the modern re- 
naissance does not appear weak till we 
know that of the sixteenth century. The 
latter architecture sinks, again, beside the 
Roman. We must know all to know the first. 
In fact, the scientific use of a scientific 
museum puts the non-traveled student in- 
finitely beyond the traveler who journeys © 
without such previous education. 

Has not enough been said to show that, if 
the Cesnola Collection is to benefit New 
York, the art of Phidias, which sprang from 
and which makes the former interesting— 
givesit its greatest value, in fact—must be in 
cast beside it. If the grandeur of Phidias is 
to be apparent, the grace of the succeeding 
school must not be wanting. The high mo- 
rality of both these schools can be felt only 
by comparison with the moral decadence of 
the Laocoon and Dying Gaul. The Dutch 
genre of our collection is not so good but 
that it will seem better when a complete set 
of photographs prove that there was no 
genre before it. 

Casts and photographs cost much less 
money than the poor originals Americans 
are so apt to buy. They are of infinitely 
more value; for they, at least, do not lead 
astray or mystify the public taste, by teach- 
ing that to be good which is absolutely bad. 
Chronological arrangement is, of course, in- 
dispensable. The ideal muscum would be a 
union of the Berlin and Kensington. As it 
stands to-day, however, the Berlin is the 
one museum of Europe where scientific art 
studies can be pursued. The entire New 
Museum, containing three times the space 
of the adjoining Old Museum, is entirely 
devoted—excepting the Egyptian depart- 
ment, engravings, and bric-a-brac—to 
chronologically arranged casts and archi- 
tectural models of the prominent cathedrals. 
The paintings of the Old Museum Gallery 
have been chosen as specimens of good 
school work, rather than for doubtfully 
authenticated famous names. The Kensing- 
ton Museum gives all the Sistine and Vatican 
frescoes in framed photographs, which turn 
like the leaves of a book about a central 
staff; but three years ago the Gothic and 
fifteenth century frescoes had not been 
added. The Metropolitan should make 
every effort to secure in some way a com- 
plete set of the Arundel chromos, to be s0 
arranged; and Owen Jones’s ‘ Grammar of 
Color’ should be mounted in tbe same way. 

The Tintoretto of Mr. Walter Brown, 
which, excluding his other contributions, is 
technically worth all the other pictures of 
the Fourteenth-street collection and esthetic- 
ally outweighs everything, including these 
is shorn of its effect by a poor light and 
association with very inferior pictures, rather 
than by the dingy associates which drag 
Aristocrats. must 
not be so humbled. The Dresden Gallery 
has no Tintoretto which can rival this. In 
fact, this general style ia moxe nearly that of 
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the portrait opposite, also contributed by 
Mr. Brown. In the central room it would 
make an altogether different impression on 
the casual eye. In fact, this picture, with 
the Rembrandt, Salvator Rosa, and Titian, 
belonging to the same gentleman, are so 
far superior to everything else that they de- 
serve grouping together, in the best light at 
disposal, and sbould be surrounded by the 
very brilliant and attractive modern paint- 
ings of the loan collection, if there is not 
otherwise room. 

Tintoretto was, in fact, a Venetian Michel 
Angelo, a colorist with ideas, an uneasy 
genius, born in Venice by mistake ; for lines, 
pot color, must predominate where the 
colossal is to be something more than smear. 
But this particular picture has all the vir- 
tues of true Venetian painting. Let it be 
said of the subject that to the Venetian it 
conveyed no sensual suggestion. The six- 
teenth century, by virtue of coming after the 
fifteenth and all preceding ones of Christian 
art, chose Scripture subjects from traditional 
habit, but turned them to the expression o¢ 
its own joyous life. Just as the Florentines 
and Paduans found in the martyrdom of St. 
Sebastian the subject which gave them 
liberty to make their study of the nude 
male figure, so the Venetian found in the 
story of Susannah a Scripture title for his 
study of the female form. Thenoble uncon- 
sciousness which puts so deep a gulf between 
modern French and Venetian painting of 
the nude is beyond all praise. Those who 
remember the “ Cleopatra” of Gérome have 
here the Venetian counterpart. It is not 
hard to choose between them. 

The curious fate which brings to us just 
this particular Salvator Rosa is almost sar- 
donic. A painting of great technical merit, 
unquestionable authenticity, invaluable as 
unicum to any European gallery, and 
useless to our own, as far as giving any 
conception of Salvator is concerned, its 
esthetic value is nil. 

A singular disposition in the arrangement 
of the Jower hall is very unfortunate even 
asa temporary one. Three medern marble 
busts—‘‘ Modesty,” ‘‘ Ginevra,” and ‘‘ Bona- 
parte”—have lately replaced tiree heads of 
the Cesnola Collection. The intense arche. 
ologic interest of the latter is very poorly 
appreciated by the responsible party. The 
Collection is degraded by such juxtaposition 
and the busts certainly do not gain by the 
companionship. No modern works should 
mar the story which the dead of Golgos 
breathe from their lips of stone. In pass- 
ing, be it said it is to be hoped that some 
accident may befall the “California,” by 
Mr. Powers, should a similar association 
ever be possible in its case. 

The wails from the other side over the loss 
of the Cyprus antiquities continue to grow 
more bitter as the publication by the British 
Museum of the photographs it was thankful 
at last to take and the lithographs of the 
St. Petersburg monograph, by Prof. Doell 
carry the news of the lost treasure to the 
scientific world of Europe. The latter 
Notices the reason why the Collection 
should not be dispersed—namely, that its 
value depends on the sequence of a number 
of varying types, which cannot be known as 
types if only represented individually. In 
refusing to sell it piecemeal, Gen. di Ces- 
nola was a better archeologist ‘than Mr. 
Newton, of the British Museum; and it is 
hard to imagine where the wits of our Brit- 
ish brethren were wool-gathering when they 
Offered in detail for some twenty pieces 
more than the collective price accepted for 
thewhole. A private letter from England 
intimates that the House of Commons will 
Provide a supply of thistles for the parties 
at fault. 

Perhaps the cool reception given the 
Cyprus antiquities in England (before Gen- 
eral Cesnola’s arrival they were on view 
four months without any attempt of the 
Museum authorities to unbox the heads of 
the figures) has an explanation not yet pub- 
lished. If the truth were known, it would 
probably appear that Dr. Friedrichs, direct- 
or of the antiquarium in the Berlin Muse- 
um, did the Cesnola Collection great and 
tow irreparable injury, as far as its sale in 
Europe was concerned. This estimable 
Bentleman, since dead, was sent to Oyprus 
in 1869 to make purchases for the Prussian 
Government. At this time the discovery of 
the Golgos Temple had not been made, and 
Friederichs, on bis return actually had not 





enough imagivation in his composition 
to understand that Cyprus might con- 
tain more than had been dreamed of 
in his philosophy. This hypothesis, 
at least, is based ‘on personal expe- 
rieace of Dr. Friederichs, both in Berlin and 
on the journey to Cyprus, which we made 
together. It is a charitable one, for he wrote 
the trustees of the Berlin Museum, after in- 
formation of the Golgos discoveries had 
reached Europe, that he had bought for 
8,000 thalers everything of value in the 
Cesnola Collection. Doubtless this idea was 
disseminated nearer home. It must have 
prevailed among the Berlin archeologists, 
whose relations with London are more or 
less intimate. Mr. Newton was a personal 
friend of Dr. Friederichs. 

Berlin appears to be at last awake, judg- 
ing from a lecture delivered by Curtius, head 
of its Archeological Society, whose Greek 
history is well known to Anglo-Saxon read- 
ers. One must bea Philhellenist in order 
to rate di Cesnola’s discovery at its worth. 

———<— 


UNTIL NOW. 
BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


Somenow I have lived without you 
All these years ; 

Never dreamed a dream about you, 
Felt no fears ; 

Neither missed you nor required you, 

Had you not nor yet desired you. 





I have dealt with mirth or mourning 
Day by day, 
Loving, hating, prizing, scorning, 
Man’s old way. 
This would charm or that would cheer me; 
Life was life. And you not near me! 


Well, the months were measured duly ; 
I drew breath. 

It was life; yes, truly, truly, 
Life, not death. 

Yet such life as lacks the giving 

Of one grace to make it living. 
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BY THE HON. HENRY WILSON, 
VicEe-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED Stares. 


THE slave system nowhere exhibited its 
callous and calculating insensibility, its utter 
obliviousness of justice and humanity, its 
teckless disregard of the commonest princi- 
ples of social comity and fair dealing than 
in its treatment of free people of color. It 
exhibited greater. cruelty to the slave and 
the burden of absolute chattlehood was 
harder to bear; but it is difficult to imagine 
anything more heartless and unprincipled 
than the utter indifference that characterized 
its treatment of the men and women of 
African descent. Had the Decalogue never 
been written, the claim of the moral law 
could not have been more completely ig- 
nored. It doomed a race, and culture and 
character furnished no protection. Its de- 
grading influences were everywhere felt 
and the lines of latitude and longitude afford- 
ed no limits to its unjust and insulting dis- 
crimination. All this is but too painfully 
apparent from a reference to the inhuman 
and cold-blooded laws enacted in the Border 
States, both North and South. 

There were in 1847 in the State of Vir- 
ginia several thousand free negroes. Though 
they were denied many of the essential 
rights of citizenship, they were a quiet and 
law-abiding people. Still they were objects 
of slaveholding distrust, their presence was 
regarded as inimical to the interests of 
slavery, and during that year laws were 
enacted against their remaining in the state. 
In the revised constitution of 1851 it was 
provided that slaves thereafter emancipated 
should forfeit their freedom if they re- 
mained in the state more than twelve 
months, and should be reduced to 
slavery under such regulations as might 
be prescribed by law. It provided 
alco that the legislature should not have 
power to emancipate any slave or the 
descendant of any slave; that it might im- 
pose such restrictions and conditions as were 
deemed proper on the power of slaveholders 
* Bntered according to Act of Congress, by H. C. 


Bowen, in the year 1870, in the District Court of thé 
United States for the Scuthern District of New York. 





to emancipate their slaves; and that it also 
be empowered to pass any needful laws for 
the relief of the state of its free negro popu- 
lation, by removal or otherwise. So earnest 
were the inhabitants of the state to effect 
this object that only two years later a board 
of colonization for such removal was estab- 
lished, and a tax was levied on all male free 
negroes between the ages of twenty-one and 
fifty-five to defray the expenses of such col- 
onization. More than a quarter of a cen- 
tury before it had prohibited meetings or 
schools for teaching free negroes, passed 
laws against the preaching of slaves and 
free negroes, and as early as 1838 it had 
forbidden free persons of color from leaving 
the state for the purposes of education ex- 
cept on the forfeiture of all right to return. 
In 1847 it re-enacted that white persons 
should be punished for instructing slaves. 
Tt also made it the duty of postmasters to 
give notice to justices of the peace of the pres- 
ence of anti-slavery publications, such as they 
might deem incendiary; while these latter 
officials were required to burn the offensive 
matter and punish those to whom it had 
been sent. Two years later still a law was 
passed by the same legislature denying cit- 
izenship tofree colored men. 

The same illiberal policy prevailed in 
Maryland. In 1846 it denied to colored 
persons the right- to testify in any case in 
which any white person was concerned, 
although as far back as 1809 it had admitted 
the testimony of slaves against free negroes. 
By the new constitution of 1851 the legis- 
lature was forbidden to pass any law abol- 
ishing the relation of master and slave; but 
it was giveu ample powers for the govern- 
ment, regulation, and disposition of the free 
colored population of the state. But while, 
on the one hand, it was thus hampering the 
exercise of any movement in favor of eman- 
cipation, it was, on the other, departing 
from its past policy by abolishing all restric- 
tions and throwing wide open the doors for 
the unlimited introduction of slaves. 

In Delaware slavery existed in its mildest 
forms, and the rule of the Slave Power was 
less rigorous thar that of any other slave- 
holding state. And yet its legislation bore 
the marks and breathed the spirit of the 
same inhuman and unjust discrimination 
against the free colored man. In 1851 it 
prohibited the emigration of free negroes to 
any state except Maryland. In the same 
year it enacted that free negroes should not 
attend camp-meetings or any political gath- 
erings. In 1852 it provided that no free 
negro should have the right to vote, or “to 
enjoy any other rights of a freeman other 
than to hold property, or to obtain redress 
in law for any injury to his or ber personal 
property.” 

When Missouri was admitted into the 
Union, her constitution empowered the leg- 
islature to prevent free negroes from either 
entering or settling in the state. But a 
fundamental condition of her admission was 
that this provision should never be so con- 
strued as to authorize the passage of any 
law excluding the citizen of any state from 
such privileges and immunities as such cit- 
izen should be entitled to under the Consti- 
tution. And yet, in spite of this solemn 
provision and condition, it proceeded to 
enact most barbarous and revolting statutes. 
In 1847 it forbid the immigration into the 
state of any free colored person; enacted 
that no person should keep a school for the 
instruction of negroes in reading and writ- 
iog; it forbade any religious meetings of 
negroes unless a justice of the peace or con- 
stable were present and declared that 
schools and religious meetings were “ un- 
lawful assemblages.” 

Nor was this inhuman and unjust legisla- 
tion confined to the slave states. In many 
of the so-called free states it was hardly less 
unpardonable and unendurable. It seemed 
as if the whole country was under an 
eclipse ; and, though it was total only at the 
Seuth, its dark penumbra rested over all 
the North. Thus Indiana, in a con- 
stitutional convention held in 1851, passed 
through a similar ordeal, in which the 
friends of freedom found themselves in a 
hopeless ‘minority, while the enemies of the 
black man were successful in securing in 
both the convention and afterward in the 

state the adoption of previsions unjust, in- 
human, and disgraceful in the extreme. 
The convention assembled in October, 1850, 
and consisted of one hundred and fifty mem- 





bers. The body contained the leading and 

representative men of both the Whig and 

Democratic parties of the state, the latter 

constituting two-thirds of the conver.tion. 

Among the leading Democrats were John 

Pettit, who had been a member of the Lower 

House of Congress and afterward senator. 

a man of acknowledged ability, but one 

who distinguished himself for his intense 

pro-slavery doctrines, put forth in vigorous 
but often coarse and violent language ; Rob- 
ert Dale Owen, ascholarly gentleman, since 
amember of Congress and of the Republican 
party, an earnest supporter of the war, and 
author of several contributions to spiritual- 
istic literature ; and Thomas A. Hendricks, 
who was afterward elected to the Senate of 
the United States, a governor of the state, 
and a leading member of his party. Among 
the Whigs were Schuyler Colfax, then a 
young and rising statesman, who bas since 
filled a large space in the political history of 
his state and nation, being aimost continu- 
ously in public life, three times Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and Vice- 
President of the United States; McKee 
Dunn, March, and several others who took 
an active part in the proceedings of the con- 
vention. 


The Southern portion of Indiana had 
been largely settled by emigrants from the 
Southern States, who, though compelled to 
leave slavery behind, brought with them 
slaveholding prejudices, which constituted 
a bond of sympathy between the state of 
their adoption and those from which they 
came. This, in conjunction with that tidal 
wave of slaveholding aggressiveness and 
intolerance which had swept over the coun- 
try, bearing even Congress itself from its 
moorings, as indicated by the passage 
of the compromise nieasures, and making 
its influences felt everywhere, became 
apparent in the convention, and _ se- 
cured the adoption of provisions in 
the constitution proposed hardly less 
censurable and disgraceful than those 
in the constitutions of the Southern States 
themselves. Incdced, one of the severest 
struggles in the convention was on a prop- 
osition to prohibit negroes and mulattoes 
from coming into the state, and to fine all 
persons who employed or encouraged them 
five hundred dollars for each offense. Al- 
though this inhuman and unjust provision 
was adopted by a large majority, it was not 
without a strenuous and stern resistance 
from a determined minority, among whom 
were Colfax, Dunn, Niles, Biddle, Hawk- 
ins, Kilgore,and others. They denounced itin 
no measured terms as a disgrace to a pro- 
fessedly free state; as an inhumanity from 
which even barbarism itself would shriok; 
as a dishonor that Mohammedans in notable 
instances of fleeing fugitives had refused to 
be guilty of; and as punishing with fine 
and confiscation the very conduct which the 
Saviour had commended in the parable of 
the good Samaritan. But all arguments 
and appeals were in vain. The disgraceful 
proposition was carried by a large majority, 
and, being submitted to the people for a sep- 
arate vote, proved to be the most popular 
proposition of the constitution and re- 
ceived more than ninety thousand majority, 
so envenomed and unrelenting seemed the 
popular hate of the black man, so oblivious 
were the people of human rights, soinpervious 
to the claims of justice, humanity, and the 
law of God. This appeared not only in the 
strong vote for the adoption of this article, 
but in subsequent legislation, designed not 
simply to enforce it, but to still more oppress, 
hamper the movements, and limit the privi- 
leges of the free colored population. Among 
these acts were those forbidding marriages 
between white persons and those ‘‘ possessed 
of one-eighth or more of negro blood,” 
providing for their colonization in Africa 
annulling contracts with them, requiring 
registry, punishing as a crime any act of a 
white man encouraging such to come into 
the state, and prohibiting the evidence of 
persons having one-eighth or more of negro 
blood in all cases where white persons were 
parties in interest. 

But the public men who contended in the 
convention against such legislation as wrong 
and subversive of the purposes of free in- 
stitutions were compelled to encounter at 
the hustings and at the polls the same de- 
termined and acrimonious opposition. 
Among the examples was that of Mr. Col- 
fax, who was nominated for Congress by 
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the Whigs of his district, and who was com- 
pelled to meet his opponent in the canvass 
and to define his position, the election taking 
place at the same time with the vote on the 
constitution. While his competitor avowed 
his purpose to sustain it, Mr. Colfax was 
equally decided in his opposition. “These,” 
he said, ‘‘are my conscientious convictions. 
If you ask me to sacrifice them for a seat in 
Congress, I tell you frankly I cannot do it. 
I would not act counter to my convictions of 
duty if you could give me fifty terms in Con- 
gress.’ He was defeated, though he suc- 
ceeded at the election of 1854. 

These laws were rigorously enforced—at 
least, in portions of the state. Even as late 
as the summer of 1863 Henry Goings, a 
colored man, wus prosecuted and fined for 
coming into the state, as also John Bixlee, a 
farmer, for employing him in his harvest- 
field. This colored man was one of the 
many refugees sent down the Cumberland 
and Tennessee rivers by General Rosecrans, 
with orders that they be taken across the 
Ohio. His liberation and transfer to a free 
state became in this manner one of the inci- 
dental fruits of the war for the Union, in 
which thousands of Indiana troops were en- 
gaged; and so the astounding solecism was 
exhibited of a state punishing a man for en- 
tering its limits who was sent there as one 
of the trophies of the victories its own sol- 
diers were winning. An appeal was taken 
from the justice court to a higher tribunal, 
where he was ably defended by A. L. Robin- 
son, of Evansville, an able and anti-slavery 
lawyer, who had been the Free Soil candi- 
date for governor in 1853. Goings was ac- 
quitted, but it was onthe ground that he 
was a Cherokee Indian. 

Tilinois, like Indiana, had been largely 
settled from the slave states. Many of its 
early settlers were in favor of making the 
new state of their adoption the home of the 
same system of servitude that had so deeply 
cursed the states they had left behind, while 
others opposed to that were in favor of laws 
that would bar the colored man from the 
state or keep him ina degraded condition 
init. And such, indeed, was much of the 
special legislation of Illinois upon the sub- 
ject. 

The spirit of caste that ostracised the col- 
ored population in society and discriminated 
against it even in the sacred precincts of the 
church pervaded the legislature and in- 
creased rather than modified the rigors of 
its legislation. Thus as late as 1858 she 
enacted a new law making it a misde- 
meanor for a free colored person to come 
into the state with the intention of residing 
there, and enacted that such persons might 
be prosecuted, fined, and sold for a time, 
to pay the fine and costs. It forbid, too, the 
entrance of slaves; but it provided that the 
owners of slaves might take them in transiiu 
through the state. In 1851 lowa also pro- 
hibited such immigration, and enacted that 
free colored persons should not give testi- 
mony in cases in which a white man was 
party. In like manner and with similar in- 
tent was the legislation of other states and 
territories. In 1849 Oregon enacted that 
negroes should not be admitted as settlers 
or inhabitants. New Mexico passed an act 
in 1851 recognizing and establishing peon- 
age. Utah provided in 1852 that persons 
coming into that territory bringing slaves 
should be entitled to their services. In 1852 
California enacted that slaves which had 
been brought into that state when a terri- 
tory might be held as slaves and taken out 
of it—indeed, that the provisions of the 
Fugitive Slave Act might be applied to 
them, that they might be arrested, and, when 
arrested, might be denied the privilege of 
testifying in their own behalf. 

In the presence of results like these, a 
record so dark and indefensible, involving 
ini¢onsistencies so flagrant and recreancy to 
principle so matked, reflecting men could 
pot but ask for some adequate cause; for 
they saw, as never before, that there must 
be some Malignant and potent agency at 
work that could accomplish such results and 
give such a character-to the nation’s history- 
They called it the Slave Power!» Though it 
had no “local habitation;”” it hada “‘ name” 
that was a growing terror-and alarm. They 
saw that there-existed a: commanding power 
in the land, which made its influence every- 
where felt, by which all-other influences 
were greatly modified and before which all 

other interests were compelled in greater or 











less degree to bend. It was as if somewhere 
some imperious autocrat or secret conclave 
held court or council, in which Slavery’s 
every interest, necessity, and demand were 
considered and cared for and from which 
were issued its stern and inexorable decrees. 
Committed to ready servitors, these decrees 
were executed with fearful fidelity and at 
any cost, sacrifice, or hazard. As if, too, 
endowed with a kind of omniscience, or 
served by agents always and everywhere 
watchful, it seemed fully to comprehend 
whatever was needful for its purposes. As 
if conscious, too, of its essential vileness 
and of the weakness which wickedness be- 
gets, it seemed always on the alert, lest some 
one should inflict injury, and it should 
suffer detriment from those forces of Nature 
and Providence, of matter or mind, against 
which it seemed to be conscious of ever 
warring. It snuffed danger from afar and 
was eagle-eyed to detect whatever threatened 
injury or promised help. If it did not say, 
with Milton’s fiend, 
“ all good to me is lost; 
Evil, be thou my good,” 

it did seem to be oblivious of all distinction 
of right and wrong and indifferent to the 
moral character of any measure its necessi- 
ties required. With vast resources at its 
command, with no scruples of conscience, 
and with none of the ordinary sensibilities 
of humanity, it sought to subordinate and 
subsidize everything toits behests. Patriot- 
ism, philanthropy, and piety were things of 
naught if they questioned its supremacy 
and came in competition or conflict with its 
exacting demands. It entered the conven- 
tions of parties and the councils of leaders, 
and dictated both the men and measures 
they were allowed to support. It lorded it 
with almost unquestioned authority in the 
halls of legislation, while judges and juries, 
with hardly a show of independence, con- 
sulted its decrees in the opinions they gave 
and the verdicts they rendered. It forced 
its hateful presence into religious assem- 
blies and took its seat in the associations of 
churches and at the boards of missions. 
Editors wrote and clergymen preached in 
fear of its powers and with no attempt to 
conceal their anxiety to propitiate its favor. 
It entered the precincts of learning, and, 
in the presence of all that is pure in 
science, profound in philosophy, and sa- 
cred in theology, surrounded, too, by the 
teachings of the ages, it proclaimed its 
great, gigantic lie, and subjected the teach- 
ers of those schools to the humiliation of ac- 
cepting and advocating these unfounded 
pretensions. 

Nor was its power exhausted on leaders. 
Its spirit permeated the masses. The peo- 
ple learned its sophistries and joined with 
alacrity in carrying out his hateful purposes. 
Men who never saw a slave lent their ready 
aid to keep him in chains ; and, as if moved 
by a‘common inspiration, they joined in un- 
reasoning hostility against all efforts to 
ameliorate his condition or secure his eman- 
cipation. Such was the Slave Power of 
America. 





Science. 


Waen the air in any place is very foul it is 
well known that the lights in it burn dim. This 
we may observe in cellars and caves, where the 
candles give but a sickly yellow flame, and it is 
a common test of the quality of the air in a 
well to let down a candle before allowing a man 
to venture down, since, if the light is extin- 
guished, we are sure that the air cannot sup- 
port himan life. It is found by experiments in 
close chambers that if four per cent. of carbonic 
acid gas beadded to ordinary air the flame at once 
goes out, notwithstanding the large amount of 
oxygen present, which is sufficient to keep up 
many processes of slow oxydation or com 
bustion, In fact, certain bodies, like phos- 
phorus, will burn, if once kindled in a con- 
fined portion of air, till all the oxygen is con- 
sumed. Whence, then, this great difference ? 
And why should the flame of a candle and 
animal life both be extinguished by so small 
a quantity of a foreign gas? As regards the 
flane, the answer isacurious and unexpected 
one. It is the heat from the flame which melt- 
the tallow and yolatilizes it into a gas which is 
generated in the wick, and the effect of even a 
small amount of carbonic acid in the air is to 
prevent the radiation of the heat from the 
flame. Carbonie acid, in fact, increases the 
absorptive power of the ‘air, which becomes 
warmed by the heat evolved, while the tallow is 
not raised to the requisite temperature. Hence, 














we find that a lamp fed with a volatile liquid, 
like alcohol; will burn in an air where a candle 
or an oil-lamp will go out; and a gas-jet would 
doubtless burn in very impure air. Steam pro- 
duces a similar effect to carbonie acid on a 
lighted candle, and fér the same reason: the 
flame goes out for want of heat to melt and 
volatilize the tallow, and the effect of this is so 
marked that careful experiments show the dif- 
ference in the amount of light given from a 
candle in clear and bright and in dull and foggy 
weather. 

As regards the process of respiration, another 
physical law comes into play, which serves to 
explain the deleterious effect of a small admix- 
ture of carbonic acid on the animal economy. 
Various gases have very unlike degrees of solu- 
bility. While water takes up but little oxygen, 
it will readily dissolve its volume of carbonic 
acid gas. Now, the process of respiration 
going on in the lungs involves the solution of 
the oxygen of the air in the blood; and it can 
be shown that, if the solvent power of the 
blood for these two gases is the same as water, 
the proportion of carbonic acid taken up in vir- 
tue of its greater solubility will be such that in 
an atmosphere holding two or three hundredths 
of this gas the blood would soon become sur- 
charged therewith. 


....Rhythmical alternations of growth and 
repose in plants (or, as it is practically called, 
“second growths’) are well known; and, 
though often the subject of scientific investiga- 
tion, the law in the case does not seem to be 
well known. Recently two writers have taken 
up the subject—one in the American Naturalist, 
the other in the Revue Horticole. The former 
does not venture on a positive explanation, 
rather showing what it is not; while the other, 
M. Naudin, seems to refer the phenomena to 
“climatic conditions,” without any very defi- 
nite explanation of what peculiar conditions are 
referred to. It has been noticed, however, that 
in almost all American trees there are more 
than one growth a year. The common apple 
the writer in the Naturalist takes as an 
illustration. Toward midsummer the leaves 
get gradually smaller and the nodes closer 
together; but after that time the leaves 
gradually get larger and the interspaces (be- 
tween the leaves) or internodes get wider apart. 
This is the period of the second growth. The 
leaves are generally larger in the second growth 
than in the first. The reason of this is evidently 
that the leaves and branches of the first growth 
are formed out of matter stored up in the plant 
structure the year before. If we cut down an 
apple or any other tree, leaves and branches 
will form out of the prostrate trunk equivalent 
to the first growth in a living tree; but no 
second growth appears. Instead of this, the 
growth dies away. In the apple it is only 
the vigorous shoots which make a second 
growth. It is, therefore, a matter of nu- 
trition, not of climate wholly. When the 
plant is in a high condition of vital action 
and there is an abundance of nutritive ele- 
ments the growth takes place. But these 
traits in plants, as well as some habits in ani- 
mals, become habitual. Peach trees, for in- 
stance, forced into blossom in hothouses some 
months before their time in the open air, con- 
tinue to bloom early for some years afterward, 
though not in a hothouse; and the same thing 
is found in peach trees taken from the North 
to the Southern United States. They bloom 
later than Southern-raised trees, though of the 
same variety, and coutinue to doso for many 
years. We see, therefore, the danger of as- 
suming the immediate effect of climate causes. 
The rbythmic alternations may be the result of 
canses which ceased to exist generations before. 


...-An atmosphere of this kind would, as we 
bave seen, be unfit to support the combustion 
of a candle from its peculiar relation to radiant 
heat. The solar heat passes readily through 
air, gases, and vapors, many of which, however, 
offer great obstacles to the passage of heat 
from non-luminous bodies. Glass has similar 
properties, and we all know that, while the sun’s 
heat passes freely throngh our window-panes, 
which remain cold, a screen of glass suffices to 
cut off almost wholly the heat from a stove, 
but becomes heated after a time and then 
radiates heat itself. A small admixture of 
watery vapor in the air communicates to it 
similar properties, and the presence even of 
small portions of these elements in our atmos- 
phere sensibly affects its relations to heat. 
The watery vapor which it holds in variable 
quantity, while permitting the solar heat to 
pass through and warm the earth’s surface, 
prevents the free radiation of heat from the lat- 
ter. The air absorbs it like the glass screen, 
and becomes warmed by it, so that it furnishes 
heat to the bodies which it surrounds. In this 
way it is that the climate of moist regions is so 
temperate and equable, while that of dry re 
gions is subject to extremes of cold. The experi- 
ments of Tyndall bave shown that the presence 
of a few hundredths of carbonic acid in the at- 
mosphere is sufficient to affect very greatly its 
power of transmitting and absorbing heat, and 





we cannot doubt that the influence ~ of this 
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element in past geological times, when it formed 
amuch more considerable portion of our at- 
mosphere than it does at present, must have 
contributed to give to the surface of the globe 
amore equable temperature than it now possess- 
es. We canin this way understand how it is 
that a vegetation like that of the Ohio Valley 
once flourished within the Polar Circle, and that 
great deposits of coal, made up from the remaing 
of plants which probably required for their 
growth a semi-tropical climate, are found in 
Greenland. The curious investigations upon the 
chemistry of the atmosphere and its relations 
to the subject of health and respiration, which 
served as our starting-point, are thus seen to 
have unexpected geological bearings and to 
throw light on the past history of our planet. 
These relations were first pointed out some 
years since by Dr. Sterry Hunt, in his discus- 
sion of the chemistry of the primeval earth. 














Biblical Research, 


THe English. and French Assyriologists 
are eager rivals, and neither seems to get much 
the start of the other. It was announced the 
other day, and it was a remarkably interesting 
historical announcement, to which Prof. George 
Rawlinson’s “The Sixth Oriental Monachy” addg 
fresh éclat, that Mr. George Smith had discoy. 
ered cuneiform inscriptions of a Parthian age. 
But Oppert seems to anticipate him by pub- 
lishing a cuneiform inscription from the Zurich 
Museum of the date of the Parthian King 
Pacorus, a contemporary of Domitian. This 
brings down the use of the cuneiform charac- 
ters toa later date than was suspected. Says 
The Academy : 


‘* The success of the Daily Telegraph expedi- 
tion to Assyria and Babylonia, under the con. 
trol of Mr. George Smith, is eminently gratify- 
ing. Atelegram dated April 26th announces 
explorations of the country from Mosul to 
Hillah and Tel Ibrahim and the discovery of 
about eighty new inscriptions. A Jetter pub- 
lished in the Daily Telegraph of May 14th, with- 
in two days before the commencement of sys- 
tematic excavations, describes the inscriptions 
already obtained by purchase or from the 
surface of the ground. The most important of 
these is a tablet belonging to Rimmon-nirari 
(B. C. 1350), which is dated in the Eponymy of 
Salmanurris, showing that an official chronol- 
ogical record was kept at this early. period, 
and that the dates therefore assigned to ancient 
events in the later inscriptions may be safely 
depended upon. Another monolith increases 
our knowledge of the Cassite dynasty, which 
ruled over Babylonia from the sixteenth to the 
thirteenth centuries B. C., and we find that the 
intermarriages between these kings and the 
royal family of Assyria had introduced Semitic 
names among them. The monarch to whom 
the monolith belongs is Merodach-Baladan, 
son of Mili-Sikhu and grandson of Curi-galzu, 
and its purport is to reward the panegyrics of 
a court-poet with a present of land. Mr. 
Smith’s last telegram was sent from Mosul, 
May 19th. He has been exhuming the Royal 
Library of Nineveh, and has found not only 
syllabaries and other bilingual tablets of great 
value, but also the missing portion of the 
Deluge Story. In his letter he had stated that 
he had already discovered part of a series of 
early Babylonian legends, which may throw 
much light on the history of primitive re- 
ligious thought and civilization in Western 
Asia. It is to be hoped that Mr. Smith will be 
allowed to continue his researches, the first 
fruits of which have produced such highly im- 
portant results.” 





.... We are happy to announce that extreme- 
ly good casts of the Hamath Inscriptions have 
just arrived in this country, and will be un- 
packed by the time this is read. Professor 
Nildeke, than whom there is hardly a more 
competent scholar living, says that ‘there is 
not the remotest chance of our being able to 
decipher the utterly unknown characteis in 
which they are written.”” "ye Rev. Dunbar I. 
Heath thinks he has deciphered a portion of 
them, and he discovers in them the cartouches 
of Thothmes and Amenophis. But he is oneof 
the most imaginative and unscientific of schol- 
ars, and not the slightest dependence can be 
put on anything that he may say on the subject. 
Captain Burton, in a letter to Zhe Academy, 
says that Prof. Reinisch, the distinguished 
Egyptologist,of Vienna, thinks he can decipher 
them; but this will be received by scholars with 
some doubt till he proves it. Mr. Heath says 
that five of the forty-five of the characters of 
the Hamath Inscriptions, which are doubtless 
alphabetic or syllabic, and not ideographic, are 
identical with some among nineteen on Moabite 
door-posts. 


....At the risk of giving too much promi- 
nence to certain inscriptions which are vouched 
for by Mr. Shapira, of Jerusalem, as Moabite, 
and which he has for sale, we would say that 
the last Academy quotes approvingly the report 
on them made by Mr. Vaux, of the British 
Museum, to Mr. Besant, secretary of the British 
Palestine Exploration Fund, that they are 
a bad forgery from the paleographical point of 
view; and we cannot but entirely agree 
with him, at least so far as the larger inscrip- 
tions are concerned, which, it is claimed, were 
found on granite or greenstone. The urn in- 
scriptions may or may not be genuine, though 








Prof. Sclottmann, as we have before said, 
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them as genuine, depending on the 
representations made by a German licentiate in 
Jerusalem. The Rev. Dunbar I. Heath, has, 
of course, deciphered them, but in an utterly 
absurd style, showing complete misapprehen- 
gion of the simplest laws of philology. 


....We are glad to learn that a periodical has 
peen started in Paris entitled Mélanges @ Arché- 
ologie Egyptienne et Assyrienne, to discuss ques- 
tions in Egyptology and Assyriology. 








Missions. 
THE GILBERT ISLANDERS’ BIBLE, 


BY 8. C. DAMON, D.D. 


On Good Friday, April 11th, A. D. 1878, the 
Rev. Hiram Bingham completed the transla- 
tion of the entire New Testament into the lan- 
guage of the Gilbert Islanders. When all the 
circumstances are duly considered, I do not 
hesitate to rank this translation as among the 
most remarkable of modern times. He has ac- 
complished the great undertaking almost sin- 
gle-handed, only aided by his scholarly and ac- 
complished wife and native assistants. No 
other white man ever acquired a sufficient 
knowledge of the Gilbert Island dialect to make 
the translation, even if he had been so dis- 








Sixteen years ago away 2,000 miles to the 
southwest of the Sandwich Islands there were 
living 30,000 or 40,000 inhabitants on the Gil- 
bert or Kings Mill Group of Islands. They 
were living in the very lowest condi- 
tion of heatheni A peculiar species of 
Fetich idolatry was their only religious belief. 
They were utterly destitute of a written lan- 
guage, reported very cruel and savage, dwelling 
on low coral islands, without any commodity 
except cocoanut oil to exchange for articles of 
civilized life, and having no desire for trade ex- 
cept for tobacco. Their clothing consisted of 
the veriest fig-leaf arrangements, made of the 
Pandanus leaf. The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Bing- 
ham took passage for those islands on the first 
trip of the ‘‘ Morning Star.’’ They left Bos- 
ton in the autumn of 1856, touched at Honolulu 
in the spring of 1857, and during the summer 
landed there and commenced their missionary 
labors. Their first work was, of course, to 
learn the language; but without the aid of 
grammar, dictionary, or any other book. Their 
only interpreters were a few cocoanut oil 
traders, who had picked up a few words which 
enabled them to carry forward a limited barter 
trade with the ignorant, debased, and savage 
people. The Gilbert Islanders were as 
much below the Sandwich Islanders in the scale 
of civilization and education, refinement and 
intelligence as the North American Indians are 
below the inhabitants of New England. They 
are the lowest on the scale of all the tribes and 
inhabitants of Polynesia. 

In 1864 a small portion of the Gospel of 
Matthew was printed at the Gilbert Islands on 
asmall printing press and under very peculiar 
circumstances. A shipwrecked sailor, who had 
navigated himself in an open boat six hundred 
miles to reach that group of islands, most prov- 
identially arrived just at the right moment to 
render important service, as he was a practical 
printer. The difficulties attending their work 
were very great, as may be learned from the 
following paragraph in Mr. Bingham’s sketch 
of the history of his work, read to a company 
assembled in Honolulu to congratulate him on 
the completion of his work: 

“Tt may be here remarked that about one- 
fourth of the letters were a’s, and k’s are very 
numerous. As our font of type was very 
limited, we were obliged to cut off the d’s for 
additional a’s, and to cut anick in the right 
hand part of our h’s for additional k’s.”” 

At this gathering were assembled all the old 
missionaries and their families now residing in 
Honolulu, including the venerable Mrs. Thurs- 
ton, now the only surviving member of the first 
company of missionaries landing upon these 
islands, more than a half century ago. The 
meeting was held at the residence of the Misses 
Bingham, who are engaged in teaching a na- 
tive female boarding-school. It was a pleasing 
feature of this gathering to meet His Majesty, 
Lunalilo, who mingled most freely with the 
assembled company, apd congratulated Mr. and 
Mrs. Bingham on the success of their work of 
translation. His Majesty then conducted the 
venerable Mrs. Thurston to the refreshment 
room, where a generous entertainment had been 
Prepared. Not an uninteresting feature of the 
gathering was the presence of seven natives of 
those remote islands, who had found their way 
to Honolulu, but who now came forward and 
laid down their money (six dimes) as the price 
of the New Testament, now translated into 
their own language, wherein they were born. 
Yes, on that day, Good Friday, the translation 
Was not only completed, but actually printed 
tnda few copies bound by our enterprising 
printers and bookbinders in Honolulu. 

‘Among the native Gilbert Islanders present 
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was a young man who had been Mr. Bingham’s 
assistant. His knowledge of the Bible was 
truly remarkable, as appeared from the numer- 
ous questions put to him by the guests pres- 
ent, and interpreted by Mr. Bingham. By the 
instruction of his missionary teachers he had 
acquired a good knowledge of the leading 
facts in the Old Testament history. Not only 
has a translation of the New Testament been 
made into the Gilbert Island dialect, but a few 
other publications have been issued, as appears 
from the following memoranda: 


“List oF GILBERT IsLaAND LITERATURE.— 
The New Testament, translated by the Rev. 
Hiram Bingham; Hymn Book, edited by the 
Rey. Hiram Bingham; Reading Book, edited by 
Mrs. Bingham; Old Testament Bible Stories, 
written by Mrs. Bingham; Primary Geography, 
prepared by Mrs. Bingham; mary Arith- 
metic, prepared by Mrs. Bingham ; Catechism, 
ae ted from Hawaiian by the Rev. J. H. 

ahoe.”” 


The literary labors of Mr. and Mrs. Bingham 
when residing in Honolulu have been for the 
most part performed in the ‘Old Bindery”’ 
House of the American Board, nearly opposite 
the “Study,” where tbe Rev. Hiram Bingham, 
Senior, performed so much missionary labor, 
nearly fifty years ago, when engaged in re- 
ducing the Hawaiian language to a written 
form andin translating the Bible and other 
books. When I pass those buildings I have 
awakened in my mind emotions somewhat 
similar to those which were called up when, in 
December, 1969, I visited Bethlehem, and my 
guide pointed out the cell or chamber in the 
Church of the Nativity where St. Jerome 
completed, in the fourth century, the Latin 
Vulgate, or when, in the following month of 
January, 1870, I visited the city of Beirut, and 
the Rev. Mr. Dodge pointed out ‘‘ the study” 
on the mission premises where the Rev. Eli 
Smith translated the Arabic Bible. 





.... According to the twelfth annual report of 
the foreign missionary operations of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church, as given in the Mis- 
sionary, the whole missionary force of that 
Church now in the field consists of 18 ordained 
missionaries (of whom 4 are natives of the 
country where they live), 3 male assistant mis- 
sionaries, 14 female assistants, and 10 native 
assistants; making 45 laborers in all. The 
receipts for the year amount to $47,875, of 
which $29,196 are given by the churches, which 
is $4,000 or $5,000 less than their last year’s con- 
tribution. Nearly $8,000 are contributed by 
Sunday-schools ; over $6,000 are a special con- 
tribution for the Campinas Institute in South- 
ern Brazil. The funds raised for the purchase 
of a press for the Chinese mission at Han Chau 
have been turned over to the current fund for 
the support of that mission, since the mission 
can get all its necessary printing done at Shang- 
has ata less expense than with a press of its 
own. The missions reported are: three mis- 
sions among the Indian tribes of the South- 
western Indian Territory (the Cherokee), where 
the number of communicants is 25; the Creek, 
where there is a small church and day 
school ; and the Choctaw and Chickasaw mission, 

of which the Spencer and the Armstrong Acad- 
emies and Boggy Depét form the centers 
(57 having been received into the church on 
profession of faith at Boggy Depot, the capital 
of the Choctaw Nation), during the year, be- 
sides 7 of the pupils of Spencer Academy; the 
Italian mission, represented by a lady teacher 
at Milan, who will labor hereafter in connec- 
tion with the Waldensian mission; two missions 
in the United States of Colombia, South Amer- 
ica; twoin Brazil—one in Campinas, in Southern 
Brazil, where the native membership of the 
church numbers 26 persons, and one estab- 
lished during the year at Pernambuco, North- 
ern Brazil, through the liberality of the 
churches of Mobile and New Orleans; and, 
finally, two missions in China—at Han Chau 
and at Su Chan, the latter station having been 
opened during the year. Besides these, a 
mission 1s about to be established in Mexico, 
and the committee propose undertaking an- 
other in Japan. They, therefore, make an 
earnest appeal to the 815 Southern Presbyterian 
churches that have contributed nothing this 





year to the cause of foreign missions to join 
their efforts to those of the 690 churches 
upon whom the whole work has devolved. 


...-The report read at the twelfth anniver- 
sary meeting of the Ladies’ Association for the 
Social and Religious Improvement of Syrian 
Females (British) gave the expenditures for the 
year as more than $30,000. More than $16,000 
has been received for the new schoolhouse at 
Damascus. In Beirut there were 15 schools, 
including blind, cripple, and night schools; in 
Damascus 4, in Lebanon 7, in Tyre 1; makiug 
38 in all. The number of scholars was 1,805, 
of European teachers 14, of native teachers 28, 
and of assistant pupils 20. Allusion was made 
to the help given by American missionaries in 
Syria, and to the fact that in one of the schools 
at Hasbeya among 100 scholars there were 14 


native princesses: | 








Education. 


COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS. 

July 1st: Richmond College, Virginia; Pio 
Nono College, St. Francis; Wis. 

July 2a: Delaware College, Newark, Del.; Bow- 
don College, Bowdon, Ga.; Oglethorpe College, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y.; 
Marietta College, Marietta, O. 

July 3d: Indiana University, Bloomington; 
University of Virginia, Univ. of Va. P. O. 

July 4th: Virginia Military Institute, Lex- 
ington, Va.; Northwestern University, Water- 
town, Wis. 





....By an inadvertence Yale was omitted last 
week from the list of colleges that hold com- 
mencement on the 26th of June, and the Uni- 
versity of *the City of New York was put under 
that date, instead of the 18th, where it should 
have been. 


....Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J., 
held its one hundred and third annual com- 
mencement June 18th. Graduating class, B. 
A., %; B.8., 13; valedictorian, Fred. E. Allen, 
Newark, N. J.; M. A., in course, 18; Master’s 
oration, L. L. Kellogg, Esq., New York City; 
~M. 8., in course, 6; M. A., honorary, Rev. J.C. 
Crate, Pemberton, N. J.; C. Ridgely Goodwin, 
Esq., Baltimore, Md. The degree of civil en- 
gineer, which is conferred by this college only 
in cases where it has been earned by successful 
experience, was conferred on G. D. Howell, W. 
E. Kelley, F. W. Vanderoof, Prof. E. A. 
“Bowser, and J. K. Barton. The follow- 
ing honorary degrees were conferred: Ph.D.— 
George W. Hill, of the Mautical Almanac 
office. D.D.—Rev. John Steele, Paterson, N. 
J.; Rev. Wm. Hayes Ward, of THe INDEPEND- 
ENT; Rev. R. M. Stratton, Yonkers, N. Y.; 
Rev. E. W. Appleton, Cheltenham, Pa. ; Rev. 
Abel T. Stewart, Holland, Mich.; Rev. Isaac 8. 
Hartley, Utica, N. Y.; Rev. Augustus Blauvelt, 
Kingston, N. Y. LL.D.—Prof. William H. 
Green, Princeton, N. J.; Hon. David Murray, 
Commissioner of Education in Japan.....The 
following prizes were announced : 

“Senior Prizes: Broadhead Prize for Classics. 
John DeWitt Peltz; Suydam Prize for Natural 
Science, William W. Cook; Suydam Prize for 
Composition, Frederick E. Allen; Bradley 
Prize for Mathematics, Claudius Rockefeller; 
Cook Prize for Mineralogy, Thomas B. Still- 
man; Murray Prize for the best Thesis, 
Eldridge Van Syckle, Jr.; Murray Prize for the 
second best Thesis, T. B: Skillman. 

* Junior Prizes: Schermerhorn Prize for Com- 

osition, Joseph R. Duryee; Myron W. Smith 
Prize for Declamation (ist), J. H. Salisbury; 
Myron W. Smith Prize for Declamation (2d), F. 

. Anderson; Atherton Prize for Essay on 
History (1st), J. H. Salisbury; Atherton Prize 
for Essay on History (2d), F. W. Anderson ; 
Atherton Prize for Essay on History (2d), C. 
V. D. Washburn; Van Doren Prize for Essay 
on Missions, George L. Dixon.” 

....The University of the City of New York 
held its annual commencement at Booth’s 
Theater, on Thursday, June 19th. Graduating 
class: B. A., 7; B. 8., 6; C. E., 2; MA, in 
course, 4; M. 8.,1. M.D. on the following 
graduates of the Medical Department: Charles 
Herbert Ransom, John Joseph Daly, Charles 
Maria Des Vernine (Cuba), Miguel Antonio 
Barbarossa (Cuba), Wm. Robert Berry, John 
Bertrandt Hays, Reuben 8. Carpenter, Edward 
Livingston Shaffer, Frank Lonson Cherry, 
William Wiley Jackson. The following hon- 
orary degrees were conferred: A. M.—James 
Davis and Elliot Sanford, of New York. 
M. D.—Professor Charles F. Chandler, of 
Columbia College, N.Y. Ph. D.—Rev. Albert 
Danker, of Little Falls, N.Y. D.D.—Rev. Hugh 
J. Carpenter, of San Francisco; Rev. Sanford 
W. Rae, of Schoharie, N. Y.; Rev. Adam L. 
Simpson, of Derby, England ; Rev. Wm. Hayes 
Ward, of THe INDEPENDENT, and Rey. Wm. 
Arrot, of Edinburgh, Scotland. LL.D.—Rey. 
John Foster, Union College, Schenectady. 


...-Of the graduates of Ambherst College 
about 41 per cent. enter the ministry. Of the 
graduates of Harvard, Yale, and Dartmouth 
about 2 per cent. enter the ministry and 33 
per cent. become lawyers. 


.+«.The catalogue of the University of Vir- 








ginia for the session of 187273 shows 342 
students, 157 being from Virginia, 26 from 
Maryland, and the remainder from other states, 
mostly Southern. 


....-The Constitutional Convention of Penn- 
sylvania has adopted a section making women 
of 21 years and upward eligible to any office of 
control or management under the school laws 
of the state. 

.... Rutgers Female College, of this city, cele- 
brated the anniversary of its Alumnz Associa- 
tion in the college chapel, Wednesday, June 
15th, with Miss Minnie Ayres, B. L., presiding. 

....-Dartmouth College will hereafter issue its 
triennial catalogue in English, instead of Latin. 
The ‘Greek oration” at Junior exhibition 
also is to be given up. 

.... Yale College commencement comes here- 
after on the last Thursday in June. : ° 











Lebbles. 


THE man who thought anybody could 
milk a cow don’t think so any more. He 
bought a cow yesterday, and last evening he 
took a new tin pail and raisin-box and started 
for the stable. He revolved out of the stable 
through a window in just three minntes. At 
the same time the tin pail was heard wanderiog 
among the rafters and the raisin-box came 
bonnding out of the door. The hired girl made 
a reconnoissance in force, and reported that the 
cow was standing on her horns, so to speak, 
and wiggling her hind legs (the cow, not the 
girl) for more worlds to conquer. 





.«..Lhe boy who wrote the composition on 
the horse, describing him as an animal with 
four legs which goes fast, has been sadly un- 
deceived since reaching maturer years. He 
now finds they average about three legs apiece 
that are good for anything; and, instead oj 
going fast, generally stand still, with their legs 
in red flannel, consuming oats and producing 
doctors’ bills. 


....The youthful mind is observant and in- 
quiring, but it lacks experience. Young Tom 
kyns borrowed a gun to go sparrow-shooting. 
and, not understanding the breach-loading sys: 
tem, began to ram down the cartridge. He har 
since frequently observed how lucky it was thai 
in an idle hour he learned to write with his left 
hand. 


....8ome men at Louisville were betting on 
the weight of a large mule, when one man, who 
was a good judge of the weight of live stock, 
got behind the mule to make his observations. 
Just before he died he gave it as his opinion 
that, if the mule was as heavy all over as he was 
behind, he must weigh not far from 47,000 
pounds. 


....A member of Congress got out this sen- 
tence: ‘‘Mr. Speaker, the generality of man- 
kind in general are disposed to exercise oppres- 
sion on the generality of mankind in general,”’ 
when he was pulled down to his seat bya 
friend, with the remark: ‘* You’d better stop. 
You are coming out of the same hole you went 
in at.” 


....A genuine Highlander, looking at a print 
froma picture by one of the old masters, in 
which angels were represented blowing trump- 
ets, inquired if the angels played on trumpets ; 
and, being answered in the affirmative, made 
the remark: “‘ Hech, sirs! I wonder they dinna 
borrow a pair o’ guid loud bagpipes.” 


...-A schoolboy’s composition on tobacco: 
“This noxious weed was invented bya dis- 
tinguished man named Walter Raleigh. When 
the people first saw him smoking they thought 
he was a steamboat; and, as they had never 
heard of such a thing as a steamboat, they 
were terribly frightened.” 


....An exquisitely dressed young gentleman, 
after buying another seal to dangle about his 
person, said to the jeweler that he “ would— 
ah like to have—ah something engraved on 
it—ah, to denote what he was!” ‘Certainly, 
certainly!” said the tradesman. “Pll put a 
cipher on it.” 


...cAt an examination of candidates for the 
Civil Service, one of the questions propounded 
was: ‘‘ What clerical experience have you had, 
ifany?’ Tothis one aspirant had appended 
bis written answer: ‘‘ Lutheran.” Another 
wrote: ‘* Methodist—a little.” 


....A lady wished a seat. A portly, hand. 
some gentleman brought one and seated the 
lady. 

“Oh! you’re a jewel,” said she. 

“Ob! no,” he replied. “I’m a jeweler. 1 
have just set the jewel.” 


..--A Frenchman took lodgings in Paris not 
long ago on condition tbat he should be called 
every morning and told what day of the week 
it was, what was the state of the weather, and 
under-what form of government he lived. 


...“*Mother,’? asked a youthful Bostoni- 
enne, who was eating a birds’-nest pudding, 
“what kind of a bird made this pudding?” “I 
think the cook-coo bird must have made it,’’ 
was the quiet response. 


...-At a candy-pull recently the two-gallon 
pot full of blazing liquid was put out in the 
yard to cool, while the jollity went on inside. 
The cat’s corpse was removed and the candy 
given to the poor. 














...-Rasper, being told he looked seedy and 
asked what business he was in, replied: “‘The 
hard-wear business. Look at my wardrobe.” 


...-An Illinois editor speaks of an “‘eighty- 
year-old octogenarian” in his town “who has 
seen the snows of threescore years and ten,” 


. .-Can a geological clergyman, with a collec- 
tion of ores, ete., be called a cabinet minister?’ 


.-..The books in the runping.bropks were . 
probably volumes of water. 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JULY 6TH. 
THE CHILD JESUS.—MATT. IT, 1-10. 


Wren it was noised abroad that ‘* Jesus was 
born in Bethlehem of Judea” those who were 
interested at all in the fact were divided into 
two great classes as to their feelings in view of 
the event. ‘*‘ When Herod the king had heard 
these things, he was troubled, and all Jerusalem 
with him.”? On the other hand, the ‘‘wise men 
from the East’’ followed the star which told of 
his advent, until “it came and stood over where 
the young child was.’’ Then ‘‘they rejoiced 
with exceeding great joy.”’ Herod wanted 
power. He feared that the reign of Christ 
would diminish his sway. The people of Jeru- 
salem wanted quiet—quiet even under the 
Roman yoke. They shrunk from the possi- 
vility of independence, with its cost of 
preliminary conflict and trial. So Herod and 
all Jerusalem were troubled at the coming 
of Jesus. But the men who had true wisdom 
and desired to have more, who knew what was 
pest and were glad to be well taught, well led, 
well ruled—they rejoiced with exceeding great 
joy that the day of the long-promised Messiah 
nadecome. So from that day to this those of 
the sons of men who bave given any thought to 
the possible rule of Jesus have ranged them- 
selves with Herod and his sympathizers or 
with the wise men in their feelings and desires. 
Men who want to have their own way are 
troubled at the thought of living under the 
rule of Christ. Submission to him involves 
purity of thought and speech and conduct, 
honesty in business, kindness toward others, a 
loving, generous, forgiving spirit, the putting 
of self-interest under the good of the com- 
munity,and the honor of God’s kingdom. They 
cannot be glad that they must yield so much. 
They wish to prevent or, at least, to postpone 
Christ’s coming as their ruler. Some are even 
sorry, after their nominal yielding to him, that 
they must heed his gracious sway. A young 
lady who had recently professed her submission 
to Jesus heard a friend describe the delights c¢ 
dissipation in Paris. ‘‘Oh!” said the young dis- 
ciple, ““how I wish I had gone to Paris before 
I joined the church.’’ She was sorry that she 
had followed the wise men, instead of standing 
by Herod and his associates. Multitudes, too, 
are unwilling to have Jesus as a reformer—even 
of abuses which they admit and lament. If he 
must come ‘‘not to send peace, but a sword,”’ 
they wish he would stay away. If errors 
of doctrine and conduct cannot be corrected 
without a conflict, many would say: ‘‘Let the 
errors remain.’’ ‘‘Let us have peace at any 
price.” Tf in dress and amusement and busi- 
ness ; if in what is to go into the month and in 
what is to come out of it; if in our dealings 
with our feliows, in our politics, and in our 
church relations, we are to do what Christ 
would have us to do, at the risk of collisiom with 
the preferences, prejudices, and demands of 
our neighbors, we shall by no means have a 
unanimous vote for the coming of the Lord 
Jesus into the world, into our country, into our 
parish, or into our hearts. Many, very 
many will, with Herod and all Jeru- 
salem, be troubled at the thought of his ap- 
pearance according to promise and prophecy. 
But the truly wise, from the east and from the 
west, from the north and from the south, will 
be glad that he is coming whose right it is to 
reign, and they will submit themselves unto 
him, to be his through conflict until ‘he hath 
put all things under his feet,’’ rejoicing “ with 
exceeding great joy” at every. sign of his 
presence and at every step of his progress. 
Now that so many enter newly upon the study 
of the personal life of Jesus the question 
comes as a practical one to each teacher and 
scholar: ‘‘Are you troubled at the thought 
that Christ must rule in all things, or do you 
rejoice with exceeding great joy that the hour 
of your worshipful submission to him has 
come ?”’ 








.-.-The college pranks of students are more 
talked about than is the quiet Christian work 
they do. Everybody knows that many stu- 
dents are given to “‘hazing’’ and smoking and 
drinking, to disturbing the community at mid- 
night, and to dissipating in theirown rooms; 
but not everybody knows how many students 
are faithful Sunday-school teachers and super- 
intendents daring their college course, as well 
as before and after. It is true, however, that 
the region about not a few of our American col- 
leges is better evangelized throngh the self- 
denying and efficient missionary service of their 
undergraduates. The students of Beloit Col- 
lege keep regularly four or five mission schools 
in country neighborhoods adjoining. The hills 
and valleys of Berkshire County have been 
blessed for years with Sunday-schools sus- 
tained by the students of Williams. College. 
There are mission schools near Auberst where 
the memories of students of former generations 
aré stil held precious. So of other colleges, 
in town and country. Bethany Mission, 


in New Haven, is one of the schools 
founded and cared for chiefly by students 
of Yale. Commenced as a small.Sunday-school 
in a needy locality, it grow in numbers and in- 
terest until a chapel was built for it, which has 
proved the home of delightful influences for 
teachers and taught for now a series of years. 
Of the teachers in this mission school, from the 
successive classes of Yale, not a few are now 
clergymen or other workers for good in distant 
parts of the land, who value the help they re- 
ceived in the work they were called to here. 
Professor Thacher and Hoppin and Jobn G. 
North are the trustees for the property of the 
mission. C. W. Bowen, who graduates this 
summer, has been superintendent of the school. 
He is to be succeeded by F. Joy in this posi- 
tion. The scbool has a good record, and this 
is not the only college mission achool of which 
as much may be safely said. ‘ 


.... The twenty-fifth anniversary of the con- 
nection of Thomas Morrison with the Biddle 
Market Mission Sabbath-school, in St. Louis, 
was observed as a “‘silver wedding,’’ with ap- 
propriate exercises, on Sunday, the 8th inst. 
This school has as enrolled membership of 
nearly 1,700, with an average attendance of 
about half that number. 37,000 scholars have 
been entered on its rulls since its commence- 
ment, in 1840. Its superintendent, Mr. Morri- 
son, is a man of rare spirit and of remarkable 
energy and administrative power. His influ- 
ence over bis school and in the community 
about it is almost unbounded. He is loved and 
respected for his personal worth and for his 
work’s sake. A vast amount of good has 
already been clearly the result of the Biddle 
Market Mission School and much more seems 
likely to be its outgrowth. 


?...The publishers are advertising notes on 
Matthew, in view of the enlarged demand grow- 
ing out of the change in the International 
Lessons from Genesis to Matthew, on the first 
of July. Notwithstanding all the helps fur- 
nished hy the various: Sunday-school periodi- 
cals, under the score or so of able divines who 
in them prepare comments on these lessons 
week by week, there is evidently more of inde- 
pendent study of the Bible on the part of Sun- 
day-school teachers than ever before. The 
American market was well-nigh stripped of 
critical works on Genesis at the opening of this 
year. Publishers are realizing the influence of 
these Lessons on the reading and book-huying 
community, and are making provision accord- 
ingly. , : 


....Secretary Hartley, of the London Sunday- 
school Union, had a pleasaut reception from 
the Sunday workers of St. Louis, in the Union 
Methodist church, on the evening of Sunday, 
June 8th. Theace he went to the Iowa Sun- 
day-school Convention, at Mt. Pleasant. Re- 
turning, he met the Philadelphia workers at the 
Bethany Sunday-school Rooms, on the evening 
of June 15th. He is now on a trip to Virginia, 
expecting afterward to go into New England 
and Canada. 


....- Lowa has nota few advanced thinkers and 
thorougd and effective workers among its Sun- 
day-school men. Its recent convention was 
large in numbers and interest. The question of 
the continuance of its wide-awake monthly jour- 
nal, the Bible-school Helper, was discussed with 
considerable spirit. Steps were taken to secure 
more of systematic work in’ the holding and 
guiding of local conventions and institutes dur- 
ing the coming year throughout the state, 


....The * Westminster Lesson Leaf” of the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication is to be pre- 
pared for the last six months of 1873 by J. Ben- 
net Tyler. Its first issue is attractive and well 
arranged. With the text of the lessons it gives 
a ‘*golden text,’’ a series of daily Bible-read- 
ings, a lésson outline, questions on the lesson, 
suggestive hints for young students, a question 
of the Assembly’s Catechism, and a lesson hymn 
for the montb. 

....The London Sunday-school Times takes 
not only its title but nearly all its best selec- 
tions and editorial matter from its American 
namesake. In this way it ought to have credit 
for its good taste, if it lacks honesty in its cred- 
its. Mr. Baker and his strong corps of con- 
tributors are quite competent to conduct Sun- 
— journals on both sides of the Atlan- 

c. 


.... Literally from Maine to California and 
from Minnesota to Louisiana Sunday-school 
conventions and Sunday-school celebrations are 
the order this season as never before. If the 
meen oy of this Sunday-school work keeps 
pores th its growing prominence, it is gaining 


....The Sunday-school Journal reports the 
circulation of the Berean Lesson Leaves for June 
at 683,000. This, for one series of many, indi- 


ternational 


-...The city of Toronto,: in Canada, with a 
population of 60,000, shows 64 Sunday-schools, 
comprising 1,025 teachers and 11,200 scholars. 





Not every American city can ehow as good 
average as this. v - - 


cates something of the extent to which the In- 
Lessons are used. . 





Ministerial Register. 


SETTLEMENTS. 
ADAMS, G. M., Cong., of Portsmouth, N. H., 
stated supply, Holliston, Mass. 
BALLARD, Appison, D.D., Cong., stated sup- 
ply, 2d ch., Westfield, Mass. 
BARE, Daren Epis., St. Mark’s ch., St. Albans, 
y. Va. 


BEACH, Geo. L., Cong., inst., Rootstown, O. 

BEERSON, T. R. M., Bapt., of Lee’s Summit, 
at Butler, Mo. 

BISHOP, E. R., Epis., inst., Grace ch., Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 

BOLLMAN, W._ J., Presb., stated supply, 
Farmington, Ill. 

BRACKEIT, Joun B., D.D., Bapt., inst., 
June 12th, Ist ch., Lynn, Mass. 

CHICHESTER, C. E., Presb., Winnsboro, 8.C. 

CLARKE, Aurrep 8., Epis., ord., June 8th, St. 
Paul’s, New Orleans, La. 

CLOKEY, J. W., Presb., inst., June 5th, Mid- 
dietown, O. 

CONDICT, Watter, Presb., inst., June 3d, 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


DIXON, A. M., Presb., inst., June 19th, Prov- 
idence, R. i. 
EASTMAN, A. W., Bapt., ord., June llth, 


Ww 

West Cornwall, Vt. 

EVERETT, Wo. B., M. D., Epis., ord., June 
12th, Christ ch., Easton, Md. 

FERRIS, JaBez, Bapt., of Providence, R. I., at 
Johnson, Vt. 

FISH, R. D., Bapt., of Belfast, Me., assistant 
pastor, Harvard-st. ch., Boston, Mass. 

FORESMAN, E. P., Presb., ord. and inst., June 
10th, Schellsburg, Pa. 

FUELLER, Cares, Presb., Oxford, O. 

FULLERTON, A. T.. D. D., Presb., inst., June 
10th, Park ch., Erie, Pa. 

GRAVES, C., Bapt., of Rochester, at New 
Hartford, N. Y. 

GERRY, E.Lsrin@e, 
Bethel, Vt. 

GILLETTE, C. 8B., Presb., of Auburn Theo. 

m., Emporium, Pa. 

HARDING, W. C., Presb., of Lichfield, Minn., 
at Emporia, Kan. 

HALLOWELL, C. T., Bapt., of Crozer Theo. 
Sem., at Lower Dublin, Pa. 

HARRIMAN, George. G., Bapt., of Concord, 
N. H., at Urbana, 0. 

HARLOW, Henry A., Presb., inst., June 5th, 
Monticello, N. Y. 

HAMILTON, Witu1aM E., Presb., inst., June 
1st, Pueblo, Cal. 

HANSCOMB, M., Bapt., of Nobleboro’, at Au- 
eburn, Me. c 
HASKELL, T. N., Cong., of Aurora, Ill, stated 

supply, Denver, Col. ~ 
HAY, Joun, Cong., stated supply, Derby, Vt. 
HEBERTON, W. W., Presb., inst., June 3d, 
Elkton, Md. 
a A. B., Cong., stated supply, Paola, 
an. 


Cong., stated supply, 


KEIRY, Wru.1aq, Presb., inst., June 12th, Sa- 
lem, Il. 

KILGO UR, Cuaruzs J., Epis., ord., June 8th, 
Catonsville, Md. 

LAKE, J. W., Luth., inst., June 5th, New 
Chester, Pa. 

LEE, L. O., Cong., of Yale Theo. Sem., stated 
supply, Pittston, Me. 

LIVINGSTON, Wm. W., Cong.,. inst., June 
12th, North Carver, Mass. 

= Geo. A., stated supply, Oxford, 

e. 


LOUCKS, M., Ref. (Ger.),of Tiffin, at Akron, O. 
MATTHEWS, James A., Epis., St. Matthew's, 
Covington, Tenn. 
a. JosEPH, Cong., missionary at Tiblow, 
an. 


McCULLOUGH, Gero. W., Bapt., ord., June 
20th, Danversport, Mass. ¢ 
McMASTER, MatrTHeEw, Cong., stated supply, 
Pentwater, Mich. 
MoMULLIN, Samuru H., Presb., inst., June 
10th, Circleville, O. 
McRAE, THappgvs, Presb., inst., June 11th, 
North Points and Renovo, Penn. 
MILLARD, D. K., Cong., of Pittsfield, Mass., 
ord., June 4tb, New Lebanon, N. Y. 
NEWABALL, 8., Bapt., Pottersville, N. H. 
NEWMAN, A. M., Bapt., of Madison Univers- 
ity, N. Y., ord., April 28th, Ist Free Mis- 
sion ch., New Orleans, La. 
NORION, W. H., Bapt., ord, Thundering 
Springs, Ga. 
OFFIC: M., Cong., missionary at Ellis and 
Hays City, Kan. 
PATTERSON, Wesster, Cong., inst., June 
* 12th, Chestnut-st. ch., Lynn, Mass. 
PHIPPS, Witi1am H., Cong., stated supply, 
Poquonnock, Conn. 
POND, J. C., Cong., inst., June 11th, Hamp- 
den, Me. : 
RICHARDSON, MERRILL, Cong., of New En- 
land ch., New York, N. bon inst., June 
th, Milford, Mass. 
SCUDDER, G. W., Wes., Groton, N. Y. 
SHARPNACK, A. F., Bapt., of Blue Grass, at 
Spring Creek, Ia. 
SIEFERT, H., Luth., of Rebersburg, at Jen- 
nerville, Pa. 
SLOAN, W. N., Presb., ord. and inst., June 
10th, Torrens Station, Pa. 
SMITH, Wa. B., Bapt., of Everett, Mass., inst., 
June 10th, Fisherville, N. H. 
THOMPSON, N. B., Bapt., of Crozer Theo. 
Sem., at Kyack, WN. Y. 


THOMPSON, A. H., Cong., of Yale Theo. Sem., 


stated supply, South Sanford, Me. 
TOMPKINS, L. B., Bapt., Manchester, Mich. 


TURTON, W. H., Bapt., of Farmington, at 
Livingston, Ia. ry et 


YOUNG, J. hea Bapt., inst., June 10th, South: 





— 
<< 


WARREN, Jouy, Bapt., of Fort M 
Ainsworth, Ia. pe oe 
WALKER, Geo. F., Cong., of Little © Q 
R. L., inst., June 11th, Ashby, Mass.” 
WEILIS, J. C. 8., Epis., ord., June 130)., High 
lands of Navesink, N. J. 
CALLS. 
ADAMS, C. C., Cong., of West Haven, Conn., 
to Church of the Evangelist, Oswego, N, 
Y. Accepts, 
es hes J., Cong., of Cooper, toSmyrna, 
ch. 


BENTLEY, E. D., Bapt., of Morristown, N. J., 
to Ist ch., Norwalk, Conn. 
BRETT, C., Ref. (Dutch), of 2nd ch., Newark, 
N. J., to Montgomery, N. Y. Accepts. 
BUTLER, B. F., Bapt., of Mooresville, to Olive 
Branch and Good Hope, Ind. 

EATON, W. H., Bapt., of Amesbury, to West. 
field, Mass. 

EELLS, James, D.D., Cong., of Cleveland, 0., 
to Ist cb., San Francisco, Cal. 

GRANT, Joet, Cong., of Cambridge, to Down. 
er's Grove, Iil. Accepts. 

GRASSIE, T. G., Cong., of Methuen, Magss., to 
Appleton, Wis. 

GRIFFIN, P., Presb., of Middleficld Center, to 
Otsego, N. Y. 

KETCHAM, Henry, 
Accepts. 

LEITZELL, D. W., Luth., Curlsville, Ia, 
Accepts. 

LONG, H. F., Luth., of Selinsgrove, Pa., to 
Arndtsville, Pa. Accepts. 

LORIMER, G. C., D.D., Bapt., Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston, Mass. 

McDANIEL, R. E., Luth., of Phila. Theo. Sem., 
to Portland Mills, Ind. Accepts. 

MERRILL, T. A., Cong., of Bernardston, to 
Wayland, Mass. 

MINNICH, M.R., Luth., of Phila. Theo. Sem., 
to Staunton, Va. Accepts. 

NEWELL, Wetuinaton, Cong., of North 
Waterford, Me., to West Charlemont, Mass.. 

NEWHALL, C., Bapt., of Lunenburg, Mass., 
to Pottersville, N. H. Accepts. 

NORRIS, J. 8., Cong., of Meth. ch., Rochester, 
N. Y., to Milton, Wis. Accepts. 

PATTENGILL, C. N., Bapt., of Palmyra, to 
Gloversville, N. Y. Accepts. 

PATTERS, Wiuutam A., Cong., Deertield,N.H. 

PLITT, J. K., Luth., of Greensburg, at Cata- 
sanqua, Pa. 

SQUIER, Joun, Presb., of Port Deposit, Md., 
to Smyrna, Del. 

THOMSON, A. L., Presb., of Mt. Carmel, Ind., 
to Harrison, O 

TWIICHELL, J. E.. Cong., of Cleveland, O., 
to South ch., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

VAN WAGNER, A. J., Cong., of Chicago Theo. 
Sem., to Elmwood, Ill. Accepts. 

TUTTLE, H. B., Cong., of Chicago Theo. Sem., 
to Lake Mills, Wis. Accepts. 


REMOVALS. 


BENTLEY, E. D., Bapt., Morristown, N. J. 

REVY, T. B., Bapt., Athens, Ky. 

CAMERON, J. H., Cong., Markesan, Wis., re- 
signs. Leaves J uly Ist. 

COLE; A. M., Bapt., East Durham, N. Y. 

FULTON, Ws. U. P., 4th ch., Allegheny, Pa. 
Til health. 


GURNEY, Preston, Bapt., Cary-ave. ch., Chel 
sea, Mass. 


Cong., Austin, Minn, 


HAMMITT, Josepn, Bapt., Vincentown, N. J., 


resigns. 
HANSCOM, M., Bapt., Nobleboro, Me. 
LHOYD, W. F., Epis., Trinity ch., Weymouth, 
Mass. Ill health. 
McCALLIE, T. R., Presb., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
MILLER, J. H., Bapt., New Cassel, Wis. 
PRICE, James, U. P., Frankford ch., Philadcl- 
phia, Pa., resigns. 
ROOT, Epwarp W., Cong., Batavia Il. 
TOMLINSON, A. B., Bapt., Lacon, Il. 
WHITE, H. K., Univ., Newport, N. Y. 


DEATHS. 

ASHBY, Gro. W., Bapt., Northwood, N. H., 
aged 64. 

BRAYTON, George, Presb., Utica, N. Y., 
June 9th. 

CALHOUN, N. W., Presb., Bath Co., Va. 

FERRIS, Isaac, D.D., Roselle, N. J., June 
16th, aged 75. 

GILRUTH, JaMEs, 
June 2d. 

ee aie James, Meth., Davenport, Ia., June 


Meth., Davenport, Ia., 


GRAY, Marx W., Metb., Middletown, Tenn., 
May 28th. 

JAYNE, Joun. 
26th, aged 65. 

McCOWAN, W. R., Bapt., of Stark Co., O. 

MoMURRAY, Josepu, Presb., Gloucester City, 
N. J., June 12th, aged 58. 

PHIPPEN,’ Gzoraz, Bapt., Chicago, IIL, 
April 15th., aged 83. 

ROYCE, a 8., Epis., Nashville, Tenn., 


Meth., Mehoopany, Pa., May 


June 9th. 
SMITH, Ropert C., Presb., Vineland, Ga., 
May 23d. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


RROWES, Georaez, D. D., Presb., of San 

“s ‘Francisco, Cal., has resigned his professor- 

ship in University Mound Coll. and accept- 

ed a professorship in_ the Presb. Theo. 

Sem., gan Francisco, Cal. .s 

LASS, E., Cong., of Woonsocket, B. }y 

ae been appointed Indian agent at. White 

Earth Reservation, Minn. eo 
8. B., Bapt., of Ist ch. 1, 

re elected professor of ancient languaged 

and literature in California Coll. aii Se 

. M., D.D. t., of n, Me., 

WOOD, BM hited professor of theology 

and history in Shurtleff College, Uppw 
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Religions Jutelligence, 


Tne Rev. George A. Jackson was admitted 
by vote to the membership of the General 
Association of Kansas, at its late meeting. 
It was known beforehand that his case would 
be considered and the attendance was very 
large. An evening session was set apart for 
the discussion, and the church was crowded 
with interested listeners. Mr. Jackson was 
not able to be present, on account of severe ill- 
ness ; but his request was presentd fy the Rev. 
R. Cordley, of Lawrence, one of the most in- 
fluential clergymen in the state. To avoid a 
heated discussion, it was arranged that Mr. 
Cordley should open the case, that a single 
spenker opposed to Mr. Jackson should follow 
him, and that afterward each speaker should 
be limited to five minutes. Mr. Cordley spoke 
for tifteen minutes, giving some account of Mr. 
Jackson’s antecedents and of his record as a 

\ Christian minister, and reading a statement of 
his belief, which had been prepared for another 
use and which is as follows: 

“T believe that there wiil be opportunity for 
repentance in the future to all who die in im- 
penitence; yet I cannot affirm that all or any 
will embrace it. I do not deny the eternal pun- 
ishment of the finally impenitent. I do not 
affirm the ultimate aalvation of all. I simply 
affirm my belief that the door of mercy will be 
open in the future for the return of lost souls. 
I cannot expect that all will in the future life 
accept the proffered salvation. I can but believe 
that many who have resisted Christ here will 
continue to resist him forever, and so will for- 
ever be lost.” 

After Mr. Cordley had spoken, the Rev. M. 
Dougherty made a speech fifty mivutes in 
length, and then an attempt was made to 
shelve the whole subject fora year. This fail- 
ing, acommittce, of which President McVicar 
was chairman, was appointed to draw up a re- 
solution, upon which, if possible, both parties 
might agree. This resolntion, as finally adopted 
unanimously, was as follows: ‘‘ That, whereas 
the Rev. Geo. A Jackson has applied. for 
membership to this association, this asso- 
ciation receives him to its membership 
upon his conforming. to its constitution 
of by-laws and assenting to its articles of 
faith.’ One of the articles of faith is 
in these words: “That Jesus Christ will ap- 
pear at the end of time to raise the dead and 
judge the world; and that all shall then receive 
a sentence of just and final retribution—the 
wicked be doomed to endless punishment and 
the righteous received to life everlasting.” It 
was at once announced that Mr. Jackson was 
prepared to sign these articles; and he has 
since, we believe, signified his readiness to do 
so. His belief is that whatever opportunity of 
repentence may be afforded to men in the other 
life will occur between death and the general 
judgment. Dr. Henry M. Storrs, of the Home 
Missionary S ‘ciety, was present and assisted in 
the deliberations by which this conclusion was 
reached. 





....The rupture in the Scottish Free Church 
Assembly was avoided by some modification of 
the “Mutual Eligibility’? scheme, which the 
Beggites, though protesting, allowed to pass 
without seceding. Ten years of negotiation 
with a view to union between the disestablished 
Presbyterian churches of Scotland have thus 
come to this small result that a minister in one 
of these churches may be admitted to either of 
the others on accevting thcir doctrinal stand- 
ards. If the Free Church Assembly had gone 
an inch further than this, Begg and his followers 
would bave seceded. The majority were wise, 
of course, in not dividing their own chureh for 
the sake of uniting with another. But the 
ob-tinacy of this cantankerous and contempt- 
ible minority in preventing the union of two 
bodies between which there is no material 
difference is one of those disp'ays of bigotry 
by which religion saffers its worst disgrace. 
The main objection of the Beggites to the 
United Presbyterians is that the latter body 
hold what they regard as unsound views 
Concerning the relations of church and state. 
There is some little compla‘nt of liberal tend- 
encies among the United Presbyterians as to 
the Atonement and other doctrines; but this 
liberalism is what would be called at Andover 
or New Haven the staunchest orthodoxy, and 
isnotany real obstacle. They are, however, pure 
Voluntaries. They believe in the entire separa- 
tion of church and state. The majority of the 
Free Church, though originally inclining to 
some measure of connection between the 
church and the zovernment, has finally come 
tohold practically the same view. The Begzites, 
however, are still in favor of a degree of union 
between the church and the state. They are 
Opposed to any interference of the state with 
the: discipline of the church; but they think 
that the state ought to support the church. 
Their position on this subject is precisely that 
of the Roman Catholics. It is because tie 
United Presbyterians believe in the entire 
tadevendence of the church, both in adminis- 
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tration and in support, that Dr. Begg’s party 
would have nothing to do with them. How 
flimsy a ground of division this is will be seen 
without any argument. 


--..The Jewish Times gives. an account of a 
boy ten years of age, the son of Jewish parents, 
in Albany, wbo five years ago was enticed by 
a Roman Catholic servant-girl to visit a priest, 
without the knowled¢e of his father and mother. 
The boy was baptized by the priest, and was so 
completely ensnared in the wiles of this crafty 
cleric that he came to regard his parents as 
damned to everlasting perdition and, therefore, 
to keep his relation to the Catholic Church com- 
pletely hidden from them. To do this, it was 
necessary for him, of course, to resort to an 
elaborate system of lying, which was not only 
excused, but encouraged by his confessor. At 
home he was a Jew and went with his parents 
to the synagogue. On Sundays he clandestinely 
went tothe cathedral and performed all the 
Catholic rites. Not long ago his parents de- 
sired to have him confirmed in the Jewish 
Church, and the rest of the story is well told 
by the Times: 


“Since he had become a Catholic he had 
practiced dissimulation so much that be was a 
perfect master of hypocrisy. He feigned to be 
sick and not able to stand on his feet. The 
doctor was called, and, though he could not see 
any symptoms of sickness, he coincided with 
the family to leave him in bed. Nevertheless 
it appeared suspicious. From other sides the 
rumor had spread that the boy had been lured 
into the arms of the Catholic Church, and so he 
was closly watched by his parents. They re- 
solved to have him confirmed on the next Sab- 
bath, and he was apparentiv giad to have this 
solemn rite performed on him. As a coavales- 
cent, he had to stay at home; but toward even- 
ing he stole away and hasteved to the said 
Bridget toask her advice. There he was found 
out, and, when pressed bard, he confessed all. 
The following conversation of the writer with 
the boy will give an idea of the child’s 
mind: ‘Do you mean to be religious? 
‘Yes. ‘Is it religious to lie?” ‘No.’ 


‘ Sometimes.’ 
‘Sometimes.’ ‘And 


The boy is now removed bv his parents from 
the reach of those propagandists ; but the in- 
dignant outcry of the Times against acts like 
these will find a response in many quarters. 


.---*The Church of Christian Fellowship,” 
in 8t. Louis, of which the Rev. E. P. Powell is 
pastor, issues a little paper called the Church 
Record, full of excellent reading. The creed of 
this church is stated as follows: 


‘*We believe in the sovereignty of God, the 
sinfulness of man, the divine nature and mission 
of Jesus, the dependence of the soul upon the 
Divine Spirit, the inheritance of immortality, 
and our duty to —_ teach the truth as it 
was taught by our Lord. We accept the Scrip- 
tures as containing the revelations of God and 
we look for the constant illumination of every 
prayerful soul. We accept baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper as ordinances adapted to assist 
our spiritual growth.” 


The further statement is made that the 
church adopts the congregational form of gov- 
eroment as ‘‘the most natural, the most con- 
sistent with spiritual liberty, and the most 
conducive to Christian progress.” It does 
not, however, consider itself bound in any 
closer fellowsbip with churches called Congre- 
gational than with those of other titles. ‘‘We 
hold ourselves one with all Christians, by what- 
ever name kuown.”? The remainder of tois 
statement of the organic law of this church is 
worthy of reproduction here: 


‘By agreeing to so brief a creed we do not 
deny, as we do not aflirm, the value of any 
other doctrines ; but we affirm these doctrines 
—common to ull the churches—to be sutticient 
asa plattiorm of co-operation. We shall each 
reserve the individual right to think ; and to 
believe or disbelieve all other views ot greater 
or lesser importance ; and it will be one feature 
of this church to encourage rather than repress 
the utmost latitude of discussion and belief 
not inconsistent with a godly life and Gospel 
work. We shall gladly receive to membership 
all whom we are convinced have been received 
by Jesus himself; and we shall fellowship all 
who are striving to advance the work of our 
Father. By this platform we hope to suppress 
rather than intensify useless divisions and dis- 
cussions, and with loving work to smother 
wranglings about mysteries and heresies,” 

....The first fruit of the recent overwhelm- 
ing defeat of Mr. Miall’s motion for disestab- 
lishment isa conference at Crewe of the Non- 
conformist committees of London, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Birmingham, at which the fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed: 

“1, That this conference of representatives 
of the London, Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Birmingham Nonconformist committees, hav- 
ing taken into consideration the recent debate 
and division in the House of Commons on Mr. 
Miall’s wotion, is of opinion that the time has 
arrived when decided political action should be 
taken to secure the disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of the English and Scotch 
churcies, a8 well as a fundamental change in 
the eucational policy of the Government and 
the thorough application of the principles of 
religious cquality to the legislation of the 


country. 
“2. That this conference respectfully and 
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earnestly suggests that a mecting of the Non 
conformist committee existing in any lecality 
should be at oace summoned to take into 
serious consideration the vote or abstinence 
from voting of its members on Mr. Miall’s 
motion, and represent to them strongly the 
views of their Nonconformist constituents.” 
This means that the Di senters, who have 
hitherto been a contingeut of the Libera! party, 
and who have always held their opinions on 
disestablishment in subordination to the suc- 
cess of this party, are determined now to go 
with the Liberals just so far as the Liberals will 
go for disestablishment, and no further. Ac- 
cepting Mr. Gladstone’s speech on Mr. Miall’s 
motion asa distinct notification that they are 
to expect nothing whatever from the party in 
power, they will support for Parliament ‘any- 
body, whether Liberal or Conservative, who 
will promise to aid in the separation of church 
and state. The alienation of the Dissenters 
from Mr. Gladstone’s support may have serious 
political consequences, 


....-The Synod of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church, at its meeting in New Brunswick, made 
considerable progress in the work of increasing 
the endowment of the Theological Seminary at 
that place. The amount needed for the pur- 
pose is $80,000, and it will be easily raised. 
Hope College, in Michigan, also needs addi- 
tional funds, part of which will be provided by 
the Hollanders in Michigan and Wisconsin. 
If this venerable and honorable handmaid of 
the Lord should conclude that it is not good to 
be alone, her estate of single-blessedness could 
readily be exchanged for another, if not a bet- 
ter. The reunited Presbyterians, the Southern 
Presbyterians, and the (German) Reformed 
Church all made love after a very tender fash- 
ion to the elect lady of Dutch descent and were 
all most graciously received. The Southern 
Presbyterian suitor was, perhaps, more stren- 
uous and more hopeful in his wooing than either 
of the others ; but the ancient maiden fair, with 
equal coyness and prudence, gave all of them 
smiles and neither of them a decisive answer, 
but referred the claims of each to a committee 
of her most trusted councillors, numbering 
twenty, who will report at the next meeting of 
the Synod. 


.... The Synod of the Irish Episcopal Church 
finally refused to expunge the sacramentarian 
phrases from the baptismal office; but, in imita- 
tion of the American Convention, adopted an 
explanatory rubric, as follows: 

“Whereas the language used in the formu- 
laries of the Church to describe the grace of 
baptism hath been variously interpreted, it is 
hereby declared that so faras such language 
doth denote admission to the visible Church of 
Christ. and a visible signing and sealing of the 
promises of God, subject to the conditions of 
the Christian covenant, itis to be understood 
as expressing the privilege and responsibility 
of all who receive that sacrament; but in so 
faras such language denoteth a further grace 
the Church of Ireland doth not require her 
members to interpret it as determining, either 
in the caee of infants or adults, that such grace 
is received by all who receive baptiens or that 
they who receive such grace do of necessity re- 
ceive itat the time of the administration of 
that holy ordinance.” 


....The United Presbyterian Church ia this 
country is gradually adopting the revised ver- 
sion of the Psalms, which isamuch smocther 
and more graceful arrangement than that of 
Rouse. In many of the churches of this de- 
nomination organs are now permitted in the 
Sunday-schools. We cannot but regard this 
as a dangerous concession to what Mr. Arnold 
calls the Zeitgeist. If organs are sinful in 
churches, surely they are doubly sinful in the 
Sunday-school rooms. Shall the tender minds 
of the children be poisoned by these instru- 
ments of the Adversary, while their elders are 
protected from such contaminating influences ? 


...-The Christian Statesman bad at one time 
great hopes of the Pennsylvania Constitutional 
Convention; but its hopes are dashed to earth. 
Hear this wail: 

“It is deplorable that in a body of one bun- 
dred and thirty men, presumed to include the 
foremost minds of the state and called together 
for the niost solemn and responsible task, there 
was not one to utter a brave and intelligent 
word in defense of the Uhristian idea of govern- 
ment. The immense significance of the refusal 
to acknowledge the sovereignty of God was not 
perceived even by the friends of some form of 
religious recognition.” 


....The Gencral Synod of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, at its late meeting in Canton, 
Ohio, resolved to raise $50,000 for Foreign Mis- 
sious and the same ammount for Home Missions 
during the next two years. This body embraces 


700 ministers, 1,200 churches, and over 100,000 
communicants. We should think that they 
might easily venture to give a dollar apiece in 
two years for the work of evangelization at 
home and abroad. 


....The_ Virginia Episcopalians report 1,100 
confirmations during the past year and addi- 
tions to the communion numbering 1,400. The 


contributions, as far as heard from, not includ- 
ing current expenses, amount to $150,000. 


...-The minister who has been settled the 
longest without colleague over one congrega- 
’ tion in Massachusetts is the Rev. William P. 
Paine, of Holden, who has been in his present 
parish forty years, 








Mews of the aw ech, 


Tue following is a corrected list of all the 
congressmen who have returned their back pay 
to the Treasury. It can be understood that no 
one whose name does not appear in this 1st 
has honorably disposed of this mcney. Sena- 
tors (Republicans in Roman, Democrats in 
Italics): Henry B. Anthony, R. I; Thomas F 
Bayard, Del.; Zachariah Chandler, Mich.; 
Bugere Casserly, Cal.; Reuben E. Fenton, N. 
Y¥.; Thomas W. Ferry, Mich.; T. F. Freling- 
huysen, N. J.; Hannibal Hamlin, Me.; Daniel 
D. Pratt, Ind.; Carl Schurz, Mo.; John Scott, 
Penn. ; Charles Sumner, Mass.; Allen G. Thur- 
man, Ohio; Henry Wilson, Mass. Representa- 
tives: J, Allen Barber, Wis.; S. S. Cox, N. Y.; 
John M. Crebs, Tl.; John Coburn, Ind.; Aylett 
R. Cotton, Iowa; William P. Frye, Me.; G A. 
Finkelnburg, Mo.; C. B. Farwell, Il.; J. A. 
Garfield, Ohie; John Hill, N. J.; Geo. A. 
Halsey, N. J.; J. R. Hawley, Conn.; J. B. 
Hawley, Ill.; Eugene Hale, Me.; William S. 
Holman, Ind.; G. W. Hazleton, Wis.; Jf. 
C. Kerr, Ind.; John Lynch, Me.; Geo. W- 
McCrary, Iowa; James Monroe, Ohio; Alez. 
Mitchel, Wis.; Eli Perry, N. ¥.; J. M. Rush, 
Wis.; Wm. R. Roberts, N. Y.; H. A. Stark- 
weather, Conn.; W. L. Sessions, N. Y.; P. 
Sawyer, Wis,; W. Townsend, Penn.; Wm. H. 
Upson, Ohio; H. Waldron, Mich.; Wm. A. 
Wheeler, N. Y. 


....Mr. James J. O’Kelly, the New York 
Herald correspondent, has arrived at the forti- 
fled town of Santona, Province of Santander, 
where he bas been delivered over to the Spanish 
authorities by the captain of the steamship 
which brougbthim from Cuba. It is said that 
Senor Castelar will propose to the Cortes the 
division of Spain and her colonies into the fol- 
lowing federal states: Catalonia, Arragon, 
Navarre, and Biscay, Valencia and Marcia, 
New Castile, Old Castile, Galicia, Andalusia, 
Upper and Lower Estramadura, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, the Balearic Islands, the Canaries, andthe 
Philippines. 


....The Maine Republican State Convention 
met at Bangor, last Thursday, about 1,300 dele- 
gates being present. The Hon. Nelson Ding- 
ley, Jr., of Lewiston, was nominated for gov- 
ernor, receiving 816 votes, James M. Stone 
getting 211 and Edward Kent 170. The reso- 
lutions demand rigid economy iv the adminis- 
tration of state and national affairs, the hold- 
ing sacred of public lands, and the repeal of the 
salary-grab measure. They also demand the 
reduction of taxation and applaud the action 
of Congress in the matter of the Credit Mobilier 
investigation. 


....-The United States steamer “ Juniata” 
sailed last week for the Arctie Seas. The 
“Juniata” is a third-rate screw steamer, of 
1,900 tons, and has a crew of about 125 men. 
She will proceed to Disco with the necessary 
supplies, and from there will attempt to estab- 
lish communication with those on board the 
“ Polaris.”” The expedition on the ice will 
possibly be attempted by the crew from Disco 
or Upernavik. 





.... There are rumors of disagreements in the 
new Spanish Cabinet, which may lead to another 
ministerial crisis. The united Carlist bands of 
Valles, Quico, Ventosa, and others have been 
defeated by the national troops in the Province 
of Lerida. The draft of adiplomatic note an- 
nouncing to the Foreign Powers the establish- 
ment of the Federal Republic was read at a 
council of ministers last week. 


...-The Admiralty Court at Cadiz has com- 
pleted its investigation of the sinking of the 
emigrant ship ‘Northfleet” by the Spanish 
steamer “Murillo.” A verdict was rendered 
severely censuring the captain of the “‘ Muril- 
lo’? and suspending his certificate for nine 
months. 


...-The steamship ‘Great Eastern’ has be- 
gun the laying of the new Atlantic Cable from 
Valentia Bay, Ireland, to Sydney, Cape Breton. 
Last Thursday she was in latitude 58 deg. 35 
min., longitude 24 deg. 44 min. Six hundred 
and four miles of cable had been paid out. 


....Jsaac Ferris, D.D., late chancellor of the 
University of New York, died at his residence 
in Roselle, N. J., on Monday of last week. The 
Hon. Horace F. Clark died in this city last 
Thursday. John Camden Hotten, the London 
publisher, died on the 14th. 


....The Italian Senate passed last week the 
bill for the suppression of religious corpora- 
tions by a vote of 68 yeas to 20 nays. The 
measure now awaits the royal sanction to be- 
come a law. 


....Susan B. Anthony was last week con- 
victed at Canandaigua, N. Y., of voting illegal- 
ly, and was fined $100. The inspectors of elec- 
tion were fined $25 each and costs. 


....-The Cabinet adopted last Friday the new 
rules of the Civil Service Advisory Board, ten 
in number, 
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Literary Department. 


BOAT RACING AND LONG LIFE.* 





Persons who have read Mr.- Wilkie Col- 


lins’s story, ‘‘ Man and Wife,” will remember 
the muscular ruffian and hero who figures 
so prominently in it, who produces such 
havoc among the rest of its characters, and 
who fina!ly succumbs to the effects of “over- 
training” barely in time to escape slaying 
the heroine of that exciting fiction. Geoffrey 
Delamayn embodied the opinion which has 
grown up of late years in England and 
America that athletic training is often 
carried so far as to injure seriously the 
constitution of the gymnast or of the “ oar.” 
This opinion extended to the universities 
themselves, and brawny men were known to 
entertain the conviction, and even to carry it 
with them through years of healthy life, that 
they had ‘‘ undermined their constitutions” 
by hard rowing, and were liable to succumb 
any day to heart disease or to some other 
fatal collapse, the result of having over- 
taxed their physical energies. It was be- 
lieved by no unintelligent part of the public 
that athletic sports involved no little risk of 
“undermining” the strongest constitutions— 
of drawing, so to speak, on the capital of 
one’s physical energies. ‘‘I feel,” said one 
dolorous Hercules, “that I have wasted on 
the passing excitement of a race the vital 
energies required for the great realities of 
life.” It was thought that the thews and 
sinews of the externakbman gave no sure in- 
dication of a ‘‘sound organic life,” of vis- 
cera and of vital power sufficient to move 
the muscular machine. “Many persons,” 
says our author, ‘‘ entertain so profound a 
dread of the university boat-race and simi- 
lar trials of strength and endurance that it 
is no unusual thing to overhear prophetic 
lamentations over the ephemeral doom of 
these apparently stalwart champions of the 
oar.” 

To the challenge of this popular view Dr. 
Morgan, a well-known medical man of Lon- 
don, has applied the true British pertinacity 
of investigation. He has endeavored, in a 
spirit which is not distinctively British, to 
discuss the vexed question ‘‘ without any 
personal bias in the matter—having under- 
taken this investigation solely from a desire 
to throw some light on an important physi- 
ological problem, a question which causes 
deep anxiety to all those who are interested 
in the welfare of the rising generation.” 

How has Dr. Morgan approached _ this 
physiological question, which he well calls 
an important one? From 1829 to 1869 in- 
clusive 26 races have been run between 
picked crews of Oxford and Cambridge men 
(the former university winning sixteen of 
these races). During forty years the oars 
that took part in these contests were widely 
scattered. Twenty-seven of them at the end 
of 1869 were living in foreign countries and 
thirty-nine of them were dead. But Dr. 
Morgan spared no pains to trace the living 
oars. He searched over the world, we may 
almost say, for their addresses, in many cases 
writing repeatedly before he could get any 
answer. In all cases he requested accounts 
of the health of the parties concerned. 
“The subject of our ails and aches isa 
somewhat delicate one,” says he; but, in 
spite of the natural reluctance, so strong in 
Englishmen, to answer these troublesome 
“‘questions respecting health, proceeding 
from a complete stranger,” Dr. Morgan 
had a great success with his inquiries. 
‘Out of the 255 oarsmen who were alive at 
the end of the year 1869,” he says, with 
some pride, ‘‘1 have succeeded in obtaining 
letters from‘'251. It will be admitted that it 
would not be practicable to have carried the 
inquiry very much furtber.” 

In such thorough researches as these we 
are provided for the first time with the data 
upon which to base intelligent conclusions 
respecting the physical effects of boating; if 
not upon any other class of persons, at least 
upon the oarsmen of the Cam and of the 
Isis. Two hundred and ninety-four men 
rowed in the racesup to 1869. Of these 
seventeen describe themselves, or are de- 
scribed by their relatives and friends, as 
having suffered more or less from the stress 


* UNIVERSITY OARS. A Critical Inquiry into the 
After Health of the Men who Rowed in the Univers- 
ity Boat Race from the year 1829 to 1869. By J“ uN ED. 
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ort; “ning” and of raciog;“nine 6f those” 
sey* teen were still alive in» 1869; and of 
the other eight five died’of consumption and 
one of heart,disease. We cannot, of course, 
here follow the analysis of those cases which 
Dr. Morgan gives; nor can we admit that the 
rather loose and colored testimony of many. 
of the letters quoted has much value in set- 
tling the question. But the general conclu- 
sion of the inquiry seems to be sound— 
namely, ‘‘ that, if harm really was done by 
too great a strain being laid upon the system 
in early life, that harm may generally be 
accounted for either by the existence of con- 
stitutional unsoundness or by some devia- 
tion from the commonly accepted laws of 
health and prudence,” 

A leading point of interest in the inquiry 
is this: What is the actual length of life of 
the university oarsmen? Does boat-racing 
bave an unfavorable influence upon the ex- 
pectation of life? At this point our author 
lays himself open to severe criticism. What 
is the ‘‘ expectation of life”? It is themean 
duration of life of a number of individuals 
after a given age. If,as is the case, ten 
thousand healthy Englishmen, taken at the 
age of twenty, have lived, on an average, to 
the age of sixty years, other healthy En- 
glishmen now living, at the age of twenty, 
are themselves justified in expecting to live 
forty years longer; andthey can procure 
insurance on that-probability. More than this, 
any such person is quite as likely to live be 
yond the age of sixty as to die before he 
reaches it. Of this doctrine Dr. Morgan 
seems ignorant ; and, when he comes to speak 
upon points that require a knowledge of it, 
he shows us again the typical English mind 
—so assiduous in the patient collection of 
facts and so clumsy in deducing right con- 
clusions from them. 

His fault of argument we hope to make 
apparent as follows: The race of 1829, like 
later ones, was rowed by two crews of eight 
men each. The mean age of these sixteen 
men was very nearly twenty years. Four 
of these rowers died before 1869. By the 
law of averages, eight, or one-half of them, 
might have been expected to die within that 
period of forty years, which completed their 
average or “expectation” of remaining life 
at the age of twenty. But one-half of the 
number died, in other words, as the life 
insurance tables would lead us to ex- 
pect. Dr. Morgan fails to see this, and 
to base the argument upon it which 
might be made, how justly we do not here 
say, in favor of the position that boat- 
ing promotes long life. Quite wrongly he 
calls these first deaths ‘‘ premature,” though 
in the case of the Oxford crew the mean 
age of the three oarsmen at death was 
fifty-three years. They were premature 
in the sense of not attaining the aver- 
age ‘‘expectation”; but not premature 
regarded in connection with the sur- 
vivors, who may be surely predicted to 
surpass the age of sixty. Mathematically 
speaking, only half of the oars of 1829 should 
reach the age of sixty. The other half, who 
would exceed that age, would make up the 
duration of the sixteen lives to the average 
threescore years and ten. Yet Dr. Morgan 
can say: ‘“‘ Every sound man who rows in 
the race ought to live till the age of sixty.” 

These are fundamental misapprehensions. 
But Dr. Morgan presently commits an eiror 
that, if it is less palpable, is not less fatal to 
this part of his argument. How shall he 
compensate for what he calls the ** prema- 
ture” deaths of some of the oarsmen, which 
lower the average duration of their lives up 
to 1869, the limit of his computations? He 
has recourse to this expedient. He takes 
into the account the expectation of life of 
the surviving oars at the age of sixty—’. ¢., 
he adds fourteen years to each of these lives, 
thus bringing up the average lifetime of the 
ancient mariners of 1829 to sixty-six years, 
A moment's reflection will show the un- 
soundness of this method. The ques- 
tion is, What is the average lifetime 
of a particular class of men—namely, 
of rowers in the university races, as com- 
pared with the average lifetime of healthy 
Englishmen in general? Only two classes 
of rowers Can supply any pertinent testi. 
mony upon this question: dead men, whose 
length of life we know, and living men, 
whose lives have already reached or ex- 
ceeded their computed average or expecta- 
tion, taken at the same age. If either of 
these classes shall be found to have exceeded 








ages of the living oars shall be found (as we 
believe they will) more’ than long enough to 
compensate the shorterlives of the dead, then 
it will be shown that boating-men are’ com-" 
paratively long-lived. But Dr. Morgan has 
not done this. For the expectation of life in 
the particular class under question he bas 
appealed to the tables which express general 
longevity, a wholly vicious method. Whether 
a boating-man is long-lived is not to be 
settled by crediting him with the bal- 
ance of years which is due to non- 
boating-men. For all we know, these old 
boating-men may succumb to-morrow. Dr. 
Morgan has simply begged tbe question, and 
with so many figures, with such an air of 
demonstration that he has evidently im- 
posed upon himself. He is the most in 
earnest, like so many other men upon more 
important subjects, where he is the most 
mistaken. In other words, the question of 
the length of life of boating-men is a ques. 
tion of a particular class, and is not to be 
settled by any reference to general experi- 
ence. Nay, it is a question which cannot as 
yet be positively settled from Dr. Morgan’s 
data. The average limit of life of the rowers 
of 1829 was reached only in 1869; and, even 
if all of the eleven survivors of that date were 
still living to-day, their added years would 
hardly do more than compensate for the de- 
ficit (of thirty-one years)-due to the earlier 
deaths of four of their number. 

After what we have said, the reader will 
see that all argument respecting the length 
of life of oarsmen who took part in more 
recent races than that of 1829 is wholly use- 
less as demonstration. Dr. Morgan has 
drawn such an argument out at considerable 
length, freely using the fallacy that we have 
remarked. Of course, we may say that to 
all appearances the surviving oarsmen have 
as good an expectation of life as anybody 
else, or better. We presume that that is true. 
But to call it demonstrated by means of life 
tables that are not based upon boating-men’s 
experience is the merest travesty of argu- 
ment. 

In devoting so much space as we have 
done to the errors of this book we would 
not overlook its interest and its merits. 
Dr. Morgan has _ investigated the after 
life of the oarsmen and their diseases, and 
their reports of health are published over 
theirown names. In spite of errors, the 
author has made a pretty clear showing 
that the dread of boat-racing—at least,of the 
English university boat-races—is for the 
most part quite unfounded. That persons 
occasionally injure themselves there is no 
doubt; but this is due to avoidable excesses 
or ignorance. When we remember that our 
own Harvard crew for days before their race 
with Oxford,in 1869, lived almost exclusively 
upon berries and insufficient vegetable food, 
we are surprised that such ignorance of phys- 
iologic:l laws did not bring upon them worse 
consequences than their defeat upon the 
Thames. Good training and careful habits 
will make boating a safe thing fur healthy 
young men, itis to be hoped, until the end 
of this world; at least, we may be assured 
that such is the case in England. Whether 
under our torrid July suns boating can be 
as safe a pastime as it is between the green 
banks and under the lovely willows of the 
Cam and of the Isis is a question which we 
must refer to some painstaking American 
physiologist to decide. 





MINOR NOTICES. 


...-Mr. Joseph Bird is a man who has been 
thinking and observing upon the subject of 
Protection Against Fire, taking for his motto 
the good proverb that ‘tap ounce of preven- 
tion is better than a pound of cure.” The 
leading idea of the book is that a hand-pump, 
with a few feet of hose (all costing from ten to 
twenty dollars) should be kept in each build- 
ing. This simple contrivance will serve to 
put out any fire at the beginning; or, 
by keeping the exposed surfaces wet, will 
prevent a large conflagration from extend- 
ing tothem. “A small engine, throwing no 
more than six gallons of water per minute” 
upon an exposed roof, says Mr. Bird, would 
make it as impossible to take fire as if it were 
“thrown into the Atlantic Ocean.’? Our pres- 
ent system makes no provision for putting out 
fires within two or three minutes after they 
are discovered, which is the critical time 
with our unfireproof buildings. Of New 
York Mr. Bird says, we believe with en- 
tire justness: ‘‘The city from the vicinity of 
Trinity ehurch to beyond Union Square is 
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their expectation at “twenty years, or if the | Constructed in sucha manner that, should a fire 


occur in a dry time and ina gale of wind, it 
might end in a conffagration to which those of 
Boston and Chicago would seem only as bon- 
fires.” The author recommends the Holly sys- 
tem as best adapted to the protection of our 
wooden-floored, Mansard-roofed, inflammable 
cities, ‘‘ New York has expended ions for 
its parks and squares, Now let it give one or 
two millions to prevent its destruction by fire.” 
All owners of houses who;wish to keep on own- 
ing them should read this book. (Hurd & 
Houghton.) 


.... Reason and Redemption, by Robert Baker 
White, D. D., attempts to find a basis in reason 
for the doctrines of the Evangelical system. 
The volume contains much that is profoundly 
true and that is pretty well said; but mixed 
with this truth is not a little heresy of the most 
dangerous description. The monstrous notion 
that ‘‘ through the representation or the vicari- 
ous sin of one man all men have become 
guilty ” is strenuously insisted on ; and several 
kindred notions are taught with equal positive- 
ness. These are old notions it is true; they 
have been wontto wear the label of orthodoxy ; 
but, if orthodoxy is truth and heresy is false- 
hood, then they are heresies of the blackest 
sort. Neither age nor prescription can make 
the system which holds men blameworthy for 
what happened before they were born other 
than horrible. Interested as we are to maintain 
sound opinions in our churches, we cannot look 
upon the publication of works like these with- 
out deep regret. (Lippincott.) 


...-Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia for 187 
gives an account of such features of the world’s 
progress as get into the newspapers, and it 
cannot be denied that these form a pretty im- 
portant part of the whole movement of the 
race. French politics, the changes in the Span-' 
ish Government, the progress of Italy,’ 
German reforms, and other phasés of foreign: 
affairs are described. The Geneva Arbitration. 
finds its record in these pages; so do the in-' 
ternal affairs of the United States, in consider- 
able detail ; and the progress of scientific dis- 
covery receives’ due attention. A quite full 
record of literature and of literary progress is 
given. In this we hope the editors will correct, 
in a future edition, the announcement of several 
illustrated books as already published which 
have, on the contrary, been deferred until the 
coming autumn. This volume is similar in 
character to its useful predecessors, already so 
well known to the public. 


....In Zhe Absolute Religion, a posthumous 
publication, Professor Thomas C. Upham under- 
takes to show that Christianity is ‘that religion 
which, harmonizing with the truths and requi- 
sitions of God, on the one hand, and with the 
nature of man as related to God, on the other, 
is necessarily as wide in its extent and its appli- 
cation as humanity itself.’”? The thought is 
clear and logical and the claims of Christianity 
to be the universal religion are well stated. 
The author cares little for technical details of 
theology, but lays all the stress of his argument 
upon the great principles of our religion. It is 
quite worth while to read his book, if only for 
the sake of getting a strong impression of what 
these fundamental principles are. (Putnam's 
Sons.) 


....A wretched farrago Of stuff, which is 
elevated above nonsense only by the intention 
of irreverence, is a volume entitled * Jesus of 
Nazareth, or a true history of the man called 
Jesus Christ, embracing his parentage, youth, 
original doctrines and work, his career as a pub- 
lic teacher and physician of the people; also the 
nature of the great conspiracy against him, with 
all the incidents of his tragical death, given on 
spiritual authority from spirits who were con- 
temporary mortals with him while on the earth, 
Given through the mediumship of Alexander 
Smyth.”” There! That is only the title-page, 
and that is more than enough. (Chicago: 8. 8. 
Jones.) 


----A volume of Zemperance Sermons, deliv- 
ered in response to an invitation of the National 
Temperance Society and Publication House, 
has been published by that organization. It 
includes sermons by the Rev. Messrs. Beecher, 
Cuyler, Talmage, Tyng, Hall, Foss, and others. 
These discourses present what is broadly called 
“the temperance question” under a great 
variety of aspects—moral, political, and scien- 
tific ; and the volume as a whole is perhaps the 
best that has yet been issued by any Temper- 
ance Society in this country. 


....The Rev. William Hanna, D.D., who is 
acknowledged to be one of the first. of exposi- 
tory writers, has published a volume entitled 
Lhe Resurrection of the Dead, which conaists of 
expository discourses upon the fifteenth chap- 
ter of First Corinthians. These discourses are 
characterized by the sound learning, the clear 
common sense, and the unstrained but vigor- 
ous expression which we expect to find in Dr. 
Hanna’s writings. (Carters.) 


...-A neat fittle volume, in flexible muslin 
covers, sketches the life, labors, and opinions ef 


































pleasant style. 
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the Jate Rev: Dr. Guthrie. The volume. is 
Jargely made up of extracts from letters, ad- 
dresses, and other utterances of Dr. Guthrie, 
and the representation of his opinions, as, well 
as of his character, may thus be regarded as 
trustworthy. (Carters. ) 


..A number of eminent Frenchmen are 
cketched for us in a yolume. that has been, re- 
printed from the London’ Daily News, and is 
called The Hen of the Third Republic  Mac- 
Mahon, Thiers, Gambetta, A. Dumas, De Girar- 
din, Father Hy acinthe, Rochefort, Sardou, Victor 
Hugo, and enough others to make up the num- 
ber to twenty-six, are here talked about ina 
The book is not an important 
one, but it is timely and readable, and to many 
of us will impart not a little information. 
(Porter & Coates.) 
...-A copious and excellert fndex to System- 


atic Theology, by Charles Hodge, D. D., has 
been published by Scribner & Co. 
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APOLOGETIC LECTURES ON THE 
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LANGE ON MATTHEW: 


Edited by Dk. PHILIP SCHAFF. 1 vol., 8yo; $3. 


This edition has been specially prepared for the use of 
Sunday-schools and contains only the matter 
of the original volume directly relating 
to Matthew, 

“*No leading Sunday-school worker can do without 
Lange, and in proportion as teachers have and use it 
will their class preparation be intelligent and thor- 
ough.” —Sunday-school Times. 
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One vol. 12mo, $1.25. 
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this qbarming 8A ATH-SCHOOL SONG BOOK, to 
which of the very best writers and 
com: contribute. It will appear in July. Send 


posers 
= early. Specimen pages free. Retail price, 35 


THE ORGAN AT HOME, 
FOR REED ORGANS, $2.50. 
Clarke’s Dellar Instructor for Reed Organs. 


“ Piano-forte. 
e be - “ Violin. 
Dealers will bear in a these ular boo! 
which will sell with the best. an Oe - 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., oo. 
CHAS. H. PI Teox& 


esaan ON ew York. 
| SUN- 
poe Musical 


SUN- 
_ SHINE, | “ica | SHINE, | 


SUNSHINE, 


THE NEW 
Sunday-school Singing Book. 

By P. P. Biiss—for 1873—Now Ready. 
100,000 Copies Sold in Two Months. 
Tunes that never © soear out,” for family worship and 
orsyer-anceting. A few ed of practice and pieces swit- 


for Saturday Afternoon and Concert occa- 
sions. 


PRICE SINGLE, 35 CENTS. PER DOZEN, $3.60. A 
single specimen copy of 


SUNSHINE 


sent by mail on receipt of 30 cents by the Publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & C0., 
CINCINNATI, oO. 


SUN- at ay, ~SUN- 
SHINE. | = =3icicdis. | SHINE, 


BETTER THAN GOLD!! 


THE NEW SONC BOOK, 


Royal Diadem, 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
is everywhere received with unbounded favor. 


sold, aithough the book has been issued but little over 


FIVE WEEKS. 





:Close to the Bible. 
one to the Heart. 











rts Le + all parts arts of the coun mounce 
is 1 BiADEM best production of bo authors 
aa publis: 
a ~e it and satisfy 


yourself. 
a One copy, in paper cover, sent on receipt of 25 cts, 
‘ost Booksellers and Musicdealers sell the 
AL DIADEM. 
Price, in Board Covers, 35 cts.; $30 per 100 Copies. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
(Successgrs to WM. B. BRADBURY), 


NEW YORK AND CHICACO. 
TRIBUTE OF PRAISE. E. TOURJEE. 


SONGS FOR THE a TUARY. 
Dland Br. "YORK. 








812 
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IN CONSTANT USE! 


EICHBERC'S VIOLIN METHOD. 
The followi cerpts from the Author’s Preface 
sets forth the c aia of the work. 
ist. “ The material is the — of six years’ careful 
reparation, preceded any years of experience 
in European and Boston Conservatories.” 
aa. “0 eae T not orerregted with pudimentesy exer- 
cise! meet the neces- 
sities of in “4 
actical owiedge of the ainger-boardand of bowing. 
ra rt ape e of the finger- ani bow: 
. mptetin hes rendered as attractive as 4g 
sitie, consistent with, usefulness.” 
5th. “The work contains a number of pieces for 
three or four “Rent, po Perea for class instruction.” 
ce, Wi 50. Sent, id, on receipt of price. 
WHITE, 8 t & BERRY, m, Mass. 
SENT FREE!! 
Specimen Pages of 


SONGS OF THE BIBLE 


tional, and the type so clear and distinct that i it has at at 
once become a f:vorite. “Surpasses all our — 
tions!” is what those s ¢ who have used it. ice, 
single copies, 35 cents ; $3.60 ee aose- One specimen 
copy mailed for 30 cents. iber, Specimen. Pages 
are sent free to any address. 

W. W. WHITNEY, Toledo, 0. 


STATIONERY, PICIURES,-ETC. 


—*“Gitere 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 91 John street, N. Y. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS. 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & Co., 591 


Broapway, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan, Geramos and 
Frames, Siereoseopes and Views, Graphoscones, Me- 
alethozcopes, Albums and Photographs of. Celebrities, 
Photo Tantern Slides a sp of 
Paotographic Materia!s. 


THE GOOD PART; or, The Two Sisters of Bethany. 
New and Elegant)Original design, engraved on 


yP ICTU R E A male or pamale., 4 


teel. 
Ir anted in every 
FOR AGENTS. ‘orders bysample. Best thing oat, 
Large profits. Write ior particulars. 


KO. E. PERINE, 
Publisher, 66 Reade street, New York, 
EDWARD SEARS’S 
Engraving Establishment, 


48 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK 


EDUCATION. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


Entrance Naaminations July Ist and Sept. 3d, 1873. 
Tuition $75.4 year. Remitted to all ding aid. 
$5,000 annrally distributed among indigent students. 
For infuriuation apply to the president, 


P. Ae CHADBOURNE. 
Williarwown, Mass., June, 1873. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


This School is open to persons of all denom‘nations, 
Pecunizry aid is aflorded to those who are ready and 
deserving. The next academic year will begio Sept. 26th. 
r irther information will be given on poplicwion. to Prof, 

L'VER STEARNS, D.D., or Prof. E. J. YOUNG, Cam- 
= Hin Mass. 


WELLS FEMALE COLLEGE, 


Bank of Cayuga Lake, Aurora, N. Y. 


Reopens Sept. 10th. To meet demand, an Academic 
Course will be added, as per Catalogue. 





















































Darien Seminary for Young Ladies, 
EMILY A. RICE, Principal DARIEN, OT. 


CALENDAR FOR 1873-4.—Fall Term begins Septem- 
ber 30th, 1873; Winter Term a penne January 2d, 1873; 
Spring ‘Term | begins March 26th, 1873. 


MASSACHUSETTS Agricultural 
College.—Anniversary Exercises July Mth, 15th, 
and ltth. Examination for Admission at 9 ve x. 
July 1ith. Graduation Day, July ltth. Addresses 
Vice-President Wijson, Gov. Washburn, and renter 
Morrill. Catalogues sent gratis. W. 8. CLAR , Pres- 

t. AMHERST, MASS., June 5th, 1873. 








met EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TUTE. To prepare for college, for business, or for life. 
Five graduating courses for ladies or ere SSpring 
term of 13 weeks begins March 20t pays board, 





MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Pittsfeld, Mass. Old, tried ay 
roved. Most beautifully located = “cose 

ught. REV. C. V. SPEAR, Principa 


~Hlighiand Military Academy. Worcester,Mass., 
fits Boys for common and scientific pursuits, ‘Its su- 
perior merits stated in Circular. C. B. METCALF, Sup’t. 


INGTON INSTITUTE, Pennington. N. J. 
1a ele. Address A. P. LASHER. © Prin. 


“A TEACHERS wanting positions next session see 
“ American School institute’ s” App. Form. Demand 
for teachers now good. J W.Schermerhorn, 14 Bond st. 














S° HOOL He wace serees. By 
MEAD 





HUNT & HOLT. BUFFALO, 2 * 








ENGLISH, FRENCH AND_ GERMAN 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL for Younr Ludies, 
Providence, R. I. Address Mrs. N. W. DEMUNN, Prin. 


(BOARDING SCHOOL. First Class. Send fora 
Catalogue. B. WIGGIN, Nassau, Rens. Co., N. Y. 





BUY .BARBER’S, BIT BRACE. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR 


Or, LIFE ply THE saci 


THOS. W. KNOX, 
aa oben 130 








Tea Thousand ise 
UNDER THE SEAS 


An entire NOVELTY in Subscription Books. Ara- 


bian —— Gulliver, and Robinson overy of the guigone. 

Pursuit of it,” Discovery 

Pole, Death in the Ro naiecern! re 4 

EIGHT to EIGHTY. aieees 3 - immense , te y 

First edition entirely itt by tale 

V ANTS IT SOON AS SEEN. 19 full Engravin 

L,000 AGENTS wanted West, Nor orth, and South. 
erritory being Fy eg for ie paae, 


lustrated Circular, O 
‘ull particulars to G. 
Boston, Mass. 


ions of the Proes, te 
SMITH & CO., "Publishers, 





bed he Pmt pte ot 





AGENTS WANTED! 
AST ADRIFT | AST Tp ADRIFT ! 


in 
Man-Trap” and x “ren Ni Cone in ‘a Bar-Room. ” by T. 8. 
ARTHUR. The la and greatest book of this c 
author—splend 


he law. age’ 
failto sell ouble the number 
of the Auther, with steel 
every subscri Descri 


ptive yay lars a) rms 
sent free on a lication to J.M. STODDART &CO., 
Publishers, 733 som 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


$75 to $250 per month, <¢rer7- 


3 and female, to introduce the GENUINE ‘iat: 
roves OUNMON RNS FAMILY SEWING 
INF. This M: 7; - 


i quilt, cord, bind, b 
most superior manner, 
license | and warranted for five years We wi 
pay @1,000 for any machine that will sew astronger, 
more beautiful. or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Eve 





jgowte rome | 


_ 





“i> ap din ae ar ier UPWARDS EARNED 


————— 

TO ALL HAVING SPARE ARE TIME. 
EK LY wit without Kisk— 

Pioruss” 


dyer ted Everywhere for or tae 
just Publisheu—S 
os a Haak tt By 


“THE MORMON WIFE, WIFE. 


ACERS WANTED tp sis 
e vi an 
her the wife of a 


—wriiten t 

Prophet; disclosing all ‘that mysterious, wicked 

startling. Full of thrilling adventure, humorous, saa pe ~ 
dnat! ing book extant. Portrait 








thetic scene? ; the most { 
. the rhe oress, and 4 














Grand, Square & Upright Pianos 


K ‘BRANCH HOUSE, No. 112 5TH AVE. 


we. KNABE & CO., Baltimore ang 


New York. 





Agents Wanted. 


and respectable Ladies 


We are in want of ti 
and Gentlemen to canvass for 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
We are prepared to offer Agents 


Great Inducements 
AND THE 


Most Liberal Commissions. 


This is a rare. opportunity for clergymen, teachers. 
and students, or any other intelligent person, as a pait 
of beautiful chromos, 

GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC, and SO TIRED, 
well worth $20, will be given to every new $3 sub- 
scriber to THE INDEPENDENT, thus making the 
canvassing not only a pleasing recreation, but a profit- 
able business, 

For a more full description of these premiums see 
another column of this paper. If you wish for good 
territory, send at once for circulars and terms. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


No. 3 Park Place, New York.: 
Post-office Rox 2787. 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR PUBLICATIONS OF 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 


17 and 19 South Sixth street, Philadelphia, 
5 Beekman street, New York. 


ZELL’S POPULAR ENCY' je 
ARY, AND GAZHTTEER, Sater wean 








e most perfect work 
the kind everissued. Over seven thonsana an mh 
<. poarere il type, consisting of matter on eve = 


wee Oar known, ig anupexated by over 3, 


han avn TO ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
oontainin, ae ri histo: 
ads cull Gaines. Canaan, od a discoveries in 
ZELL’S papcmse tay 
WORLD. Conta 
tifull engraved and 
abe s23 eae 
an 
ZELL’S narath FAM 


Sanat Engravings On st steel 
hh new subj ), Ma; 
ave Jattee-press, anc 


yekinck and M. 

Lan anion t ar hic vaxetches. of the 

lives and —~ shove — r sig aneree of the most 

illustrious American a’ —_ trated by 52 steel 
Rovevings end Wb weee-on , at 50 cents. 


Address as above for pinta sak territory. 


| $L5O\deents. 1873. Agents, 


MAMMOTH DOUBLE MAP 








PER of United Sta World. New 
State Maps Salable ev- 
erywhere. Live men, Mind melt or large 
Bre RISA Binclay see 
«lNew’ York. » 5 Barclay ty 

AGENTS LOOK !—$12 a day made selling Scissors 
Sharpener and other wares. Sampl . Cata- 
logue tree. T. J. HASTINGS & Ct Wome r, Mass. 








it —Address COWAN & CO. t., New 

, Cosis AGENTS gator COM AN & 0O..oth st. New 
N 8) T H T N G $30 a week and expenses. Salary or Commission. 

to see it. Acopy sent /ree ot AMONTH to ts. icl 

$0 cnet, Ole one $47-. dftour. CC LININGTON Chicago 








vings, 

interesting subjects, Full to the 
vim rae amusement and in- 
Pusesion, Faline rapidly 


address: East, NEW 
wo PUB. Gi, Pile, Pas 








_R, FOSTER & 
+ Pa. 
Agents Wanted for 
AINTS «x» S\INNERS 
— treet opcorcong 
D'sse agsreal men and 
womens fut ike yess ay Binvers of our own ‘4 
novel. ‘Send ‘for dircular. Ze GLER & Mec- 


CURDY, 518 Arch 8t., Philad 
ACCENTS WA NTED FOR THE 


HOME =GO0'S PEOPLE 


oo. J we gh y J. and an 








eclded 
aie ao wis ‘tstonisht idity. It hn 
ins nearly ‘4 Magnificent hing rapiaity.. f 
pA EE a Fe 
n' nD culars - 
DUSTIN, .. Hartford, 





HEALTH AT HOME: 


Or, HALL’S FAMILY DOCTOR. 


By the celebrated pe W. W. W. Fats a og of a Journal af 
ol, His last, er tten ex. 


ety for this book. dag out out. a, Liberal 
commissions, M. B 
Conn. ; Chicago. iil: or sor Cin i oA as wecierd, 





siudents, Tee GAS eg og a gt 


citing. Exclusive territo 
with no competition. Address B. B. RUSSELL Pu 
lisher, $5 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. Pub. 


Money-Making Books for Summer aas- 
in me. AGEuTS AND +) ~ nay ed $; nt’s 
ary 


of Festry and Lay Fig ew He 8 Man- 

ual by ss Beecher and Mrs. Stowe. Bo Both sellin fast 

and far. Exclusive Lerritory, liberal terms. J. B. FORD 

& CO., New York, Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco. 
our popular books and pictures mak 


AGENTS, money fast, and we “it stare yo oi 


agiNTERNATION AL PUBLISHING G re is Liberty &t. 











AGENTS WANTED. 


AGSRTA! s Fee sample ple (free) of es most fas- 





The Pictorial Fire- 
side oo a Parlor Fei. 
ost beautiful 


NEW FOR AGENTS. 


stot at 














= Africa FO ; doente, ore "oa caine pry ‘field “Nowy Fe caturen. Our 
INGSTONE LOST A RD FOUND. vorabip r obra ainin Agent’s Outdt.. Address 
aseee cM, Mesmaeatts | hanuthe Vist ne Sos Pundits 
New eas Rectan poe en avg-Chicaro. 
‘THE MO DER Be IN Ww Pe je some ee All classes 
ee 
“Sarton he AGirondacks.” 8 rere Wh a.” $5t to 3. $20< a eee 
$72 EACH WEEK. ope anes Geeta srting oe Beer 
ane. Pat outage free qo. Address J. WOMME & Go, ARN $1 LY. Address 
riicu! . 
Pret AGENTS TARR He sale &..N. ¥. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 


are the most beautiful in 
style and perfect.in tone 
m ever made. The CONe 
\« CERTO STOP is the best 











« : 
a third set = reeds 
bane “the 
Taf witch ts 

ING 


class makers, including 
tremely low prices for — 
balance in small month! oes 

Octave first-class PIANOS, 





THE UNITED STATES ORGAN, 
THE BEST ORGAN EVER OFFERED 
TO THE PUBLIC 


fm Style, Tone, and Finish, Special terms to the trade, 
Bend for Circulars. 


Whitney & Slayton, 
120 CHAMPLAIN STREFT, 
CLEVELAND, OHIG 


THE NEW SCALE 


2 








27 Union Square, N. Y. 


Dndonbtedly the best Square Piauo made 


£end for Circular with Illustrations. 


Prices ranging from 350 to 700 dollars 


_ Every Piano WARRANTED for Five Years. 


S TECK 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


are the Cheapest, because they surpass all others 
iy 





Tone, Firish, and Durability. 


WAREROOMS 
25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


(ESTABLISHED 1834), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


A CARD TO THE PUBLIC: 

Parties desiring to purchase would find it to 
their advantage before deciding to examine, at 
our Elegant Warerooms, or at the dealers 
throughout the country, the Piano-fortes 
manutactured by us with our patent Hydro-Car- 












provements, for $27% cash. Organ oe ORE ers 
yee t ORGANS, $100; 


$110; 8-STO eee UoTRATED 
CATALOGUES MAILED forone stamp. 4 large dis~ 
count to Ministers, Sunday- Schools, T 


AGENTS WANTE 








ance Societies, Lodges, etc. 

THE REVIVA HYMN AND TUNE 
BOOK FOR THE MIL- 

LION. Enlarged. This little work contains 96 pages 

of choice Revival Hymns and Tunes for Prayer 

and Secial Meetings, Sunday-schools, and Con- 

ow Among the many gems we would name 


“Where is qhy., Refage, Poor Sinner?” “I 
by lover at,” “O,be Saved, 
Porsanded.* “Jesus D 2 
ve “I Love to tell the Story,” “Sav 
Jesu Save,” and Meas of Nazareth Pass- 
eth Price 5 cents maved, $18 per 
he * aeanae ts vente mailed, $17 per Pub- 
lishers, HORA WATERS & SON, 481 





You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Uctave Pianos tor $290 
We answer—lt costs jess than § 

1 make any 
hrough fwsh, a st whom make 


100° per ot. profit. We have 
genta, but ahi ditect to fami- 
tee at Factory, brs ce, fa Nee 
ears. for illustrate ir 
, in which we Tefer to over 
(some of whom you may 
44 States and Territories- “Pi 


thi, notice, 
.U.&. Piano Co., 810 onminnd N.Y. 


$100, One Hundred Dollars. rs. $100 


for new 5 octave, double reed, 
eled, warranied Organs me 


Ort patie CHAPEL, AND eames, 


n the world for the price, and we 
ein thee ang Eeresneet 
= m ssunal te re ors ing at double 














4 Board, which tor durability and 
superiority of tone renders them unsurpassed, 
Every instrument fully warranted. 

Tlustrated circulars and prices sent on ap- 
plication. 


Warerooms, 18 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 









Our New 
Practical 


BACK KR: 


Stools. 


desired, and on récel A ots 
send goods. J. 
13 Temple Place, Sele.) de. 


CHAMEERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 
Unrivaled Square and Uprights. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 


to buy Pianos are 
1 id Price- 
Giren ulars, an 





by our “SrsciaL Sare Over.” 
7. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 





Wiha pin ky New York, 


No. 101 Fourth Avenud« 








Fr F&F eOberO 


———_ 
= 
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Houng aud Old. 


ICHABOD SLY. 


AN ANCIENT TALE, WITH A MODERN 
MORAL. 


BY HELEN J. ANGELL, 





A RosEBUD of promise was Ichabod Sly ; 

He rose in his stocking-feet six feet high. 

His hair lay as smooth as if licked by the cat, 

- His neck-kerchief redder and smoother than 

that. 

Ruffled shirt, yellow waistcoat, great watch, 
chain and seals, 

Blue swallow-tailed coat that came down to 
his heels. 

From his three-cornered hat to his eee ope 
ber ten, 

His grand-dame pronounced him the petien 
of men. 


His handsome gray nag from the pasture he 
brought, 

§o.full of green barley she scarcely could trot. 

For she went through grainfields wherever she 
would, 

While Ichabod went, as a patriot should, 

To waken the sleepers with anvil and drum, 

The moment the “‘ Fourth” with the midnight 
had come. 

fhe was lame of a leg, she was blind of an 
eye, 

But she went like a whirlwind with Ichabod 
Sly. 


Susanna was ready. She got up behind; 

The pillion was easy, the pony was kind, 

But, for fear of what might happen, one arm 
she placed— 

To his speechless delight—around Ichabod’s 
waist. ‘ 

They rode through the forest, they rode 
through the town, 

Past sawmill and sugar-place, uphill and 
down. 

Oh! green was the earth and blue was the sky, 

As these lovers rode forth on the Fourth of 
July. 


The militia was out and the oysterman in, 

There was speech-making, foot-racing, leap- 
frog, and gin. : 

Plump litffe Susanna aséured her lean lover 

That she was as happy as pigs in the clover. 


Alas! that the physical frame should have 
needs 

Which happiness hightens but love never 
feeds. 

For a moment our hero must go from his dear 

For gingerbread, doughnuts, and wintergreen 


beer. 
Going back with the dainties for which he 
was sent, 
He was stopped by a group at the rear of a 
tent. 
“Jest look a-here, Mister! There’s rum in 
this cask 
Stickin’ out o’ this tent—good’s a fellercould 
ask. 
But they're cheatin’ like pizen. Now ’twon’t 
be no sin 


Ef you jest tap this end and pocket the tin.” 


Alas! that our hero’s high virtue should sink 

*Neath the triple attraction—fun, money, and 
drink. 

Alas ! for Susanna, who waited, no doubt, 

For lover and luncheon till patience gave out. 

But, when she was told what her escort had 
done, 

She mounted his gray nag and rode home 
alone. 

Said his grand-dame: *‘ Where have you left 
Ichabod? Hey? 

Is he dead or enlisted, or what is to pay” 

The maiden replied, with less grammar than 
spunk : 

“No marm, he hain’t dead; but he’s gone and 

got drunk.” 


When the barrel was empty and Ichabod full, 
He started to go. ’T was a pretty tough pull— 
So crooked the fences, so narrow the street, 
While the solid ground heaved like the sea 
neath his feet. 
“Where's Susan ?” at last he cried out, in de- 
spair, 
“I went where she was, and—hic—hic—she 
warn’t—there !”” 
“Here she is!’ cried a wag. How the people 
did laugh 
As he led him straight up to the Union flag- 
staff. 
Overjoyed that at last his beloved was found, 
With his arms round the flag-staff, he sank to 
the ground. 


Ha got home, he never knew just how or 
when, 

And the next morning woke the forlornest of 
m 


en. 
The doughnuts had oiled up both vest and 
cravat, 
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On the smart ruffied shirt-front the beer had 
been spilt, 

Tangled red and red eyélids confirming his 
guilt. 

Worst of all he 
the fair, 

Who happily married the sober Dick Hare. 

‘Their grandchildren now are the pride of the 
place 

Where drunken old Ichabod died in disgrace. 


was ‘“‘mittened” by Susan 


Young man, heed the moral Beware of 
strong drink, 

Your pledge in the wine-glass means more 
than you think. 

Drink healths in cold water, and pledge to the 
truth 

And to temperance in all things the strength 
of your youth. 

Then blessing and blessed your life shall go 
by, 

— shall not find you like Ichabod 

y- 


————E 


THE TROUBLESOME SCHOLARS. 


THEY came to school in the morning, 
bright and early, eager to see the new 
teacher—eager to test her, as children always 
will, and upon their homeward walk they 
pronounced their verdict. 

“She ain’t cross,” said Joanna, 

“Cross!” echoed Maggie, scornfully. 
“She did do nothin’ to none of ’em. Miss 
Jones wouldn’t never a let Johnnie Flynn go 
on like that.” 

Miss Jones was the former teacher, whose 
rigid, inflexible rule, though very trying to 
her pupils at the time, was, apparently, just 
beginning to be appreciated. 

“Did you mind how Biil Rogers whis- 
pered ?” 

“Yes. And I minded how you whispered 
yourself,” answered Magzie. 

“And I seen you pullin’ Joe Johnson’s 
hair,” laughed Joanna. 

**Tll do it again, if he pinches me.” 

As Maggie said these words she opened a 
large wooden gate. Thegirls passed through 
& pretty garden, leading to a square white 
house, which they entered. 

That afternoon Joanna Carey and Mar- 
garet Knights were late. The second. class 
was reading as they walked up the aisle and 
took their seats. 

It was one of the time-honored customs of 
the Blackberry Lane school for the tardy 
pupils to report themselves at the teacher's 
desk; but these delinquents coolly opened 
their books and went to work upon their 
spelling lesson. 

Such open disregard of rule was, of course, 
a source of surprise to the good scholars, 
and many were the wondering “ Ahs!” and 
““Ohba!” sent from one to another with tle 
quickness though hardly with the quietness 
of thought. 

“‘Those girls may come to me,” said the 
teacher. 

They came. 

“Why were you late?” 

“Miss Jenkins wouldn’t leave us come.” 

“Do you live with Miss Jenkins?” 

** Yes’m.” 

Up came a score of hands. 

‘“ They live at the poor-house !” 

“ Alms-house !” 

“§t. John’s Farm !” 

“Scallawag’s Home !” 

Such a glance as the teacher’s gray eyes 
shot at the last speaker. To use a school- 
boy’s phrase, “he ducked his head,” and at 
least five minutes elapsed before he ventured 
to look up. 

‘* Why did Miss Jenkins keep you ?” 

**To wash dishes.” 

Having strong doubts of the truth of this 
assertion, the teacher sat for a moment 
thinking. 

bis Buppasing I write a note to Miss Jen- 
kins,” said she, at length. 

Maggie looked at Joanna. 

“Better write to Miss Pratt,” said the lat- 
ter, hurriedly. 

“Ts Miss Prats the matron ?” 

“Yes ma’am.” 

“Very well. Come for the note when 
you go home. I think she will be willing 
to excuse you when she understasds mat- 
ters, don’t you ?” 

“ Yes ma'am.” 

Somehow the scholars were more quiet 
and orderly in the afternoon. The two 
girls speculated upon this fact as they 
walked home, Maggie with the note in her 


Acake of gingerbsead was smasbed in bis | small, red hand. Was the new teacher 
hat, 


teally going to be ‘“‘sharp”? And, if so, 


* 





wherein did her sharpness lie ? . There were 


No points exposed; they were very sure of 


that. 

Meanwhile, the lady sat in her arm-chair, 
lost in thought. She-was miles and miles 
away from theold school-room, when sud- 
denly a voice at her elbow brought her back 
again. : 

It,was Mamie Ray’s voice, and, as she 
looked down, she saw a sweet little face, 
with earnest eyes, which looked straight 
into hers. 

“Miss Pratt isn’t the matron at the poor- 
house.- My Aunt Matilda’s the matron.” 

‘*1s she ?”’ asked the teacher, indifferently. 

“Yes’m. Miss Pratt’s very old, and she’s 
blind. She~ lives there. She can’t read 
notes at all.” 

Ab! The lady comprehended it all, then. 
She had been wickedly deceived by her per- 
verse little pupils, who were, perhaps, at 
that very moment congratulating them- 
selves upon, the success of their fraud. 

She was indignant, of course, for she was 
mortal. Her first thought was to make use 
of her discovery for the summary punish- 
ment of the offenders, Her next thought 
was to wait. Perhaps, perhaps—well, she 
would wait, at any rate. 

* $0, charging little Mamie to say nothing 
about it, she gave the child a kiss and sent 
her home. 

- Thenext morning the girls were punctual; 
and, upon inquiring for the reply to ber 
written message, the teacher received her 
answer in Joanna’s gruffest tones : 

‘* Didn’t bring none.” 

“ Did you give the note to Miss Prait?” 

“ Yes’m.” 

“* What did she say?” — 

** She didn’t say nothing.” 

“ Did she read it?” 

“T didn’t see her readin’ it.” 

Here the. ghost of asmile hovered over 
the girl’s face for an instant, and the teacher 
was surprised to find that her own indig- 
nation could. hardly get the better of her 
amusement, 

“It isof no use for me to write notes if 
they are not read,” said she, at length. “I 
think I must call and see Miss Pratt.” 

This was an unlooked-for move, and evi- 
dently an unwelcome one.. The girls stood 
for a moment, with their eyes fixed upon the 
floor, sullenly silent. 

Upon going to their seats, however, they 
went to work with a will. Both were natur- 
ally quick to learn, and never were lessons 
recited more glibly than those prepared by 
them upon that afternoon. 

For a day or two their conduct was irre- 
proachable; then the old restlessness crept 
out. The teacher had not called upon Miss 
Pratt, they didn’t believe she ever would; 
and so one bright sume: afternoon they 
were tardy again. 

It. was very trying, more e- cially as 
they came scowling up to the desk, with 


_@ half-asbamed, half-defiant air, which not 


even the sweet perfume of wild flowers 
which they carried about them could soften. 

They came scuffling their feet and shrug- 
ging their poor little shoulders, looking not 
a bit interesting or loveable, but like ugly 
little culprits, as they felt themselves to be. ~ 

“Late again! How did it happen ?” 

‘Dinner wasn’t ready,” replied Maggie, 
in a low tone. 

“QO—h!” exclaimed little Jimmy Rice, 
forgetting, in his eagerness, to raise his hand. 
“They was out in the field after violets 
when I came to school. I seen ’em.” 

‘‘Why did you pick the violets?” asked 
the teacher... 

““*Cause L like ’em,” replied Joanna, for- 
getting that she had ‘‘owned up” to the 
truth of Jimmie’s assertion.” 

‘*] like them, too, They are very sweet. 
“Did vou bring them in?” 

‘s Yes’m” (speaking more auntie: 

“You may put them in my vase. They 
will keep fresh for you until after school.” 

From the depths of each pocket came a 
bandful of purple blossoms. As they 
arranged them in the pretty vase the girls 
felt (though they could hardiy bave told 
why) more sorry and ashamed than they 
ever remembered to have felt in all their 
sad little lives before. 

The teacher said no more; but many | 
times in the course of tho afternoon her 
eyes rested upon the sunburnt faces—rested 
kindly and pityingly. She was thinking of 
their loveless childhood. 


-world;. but; ‘somehow, 
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They sat very quietly after the others had 
gone, paying the penalty for their deliu- 
quency; and when the half hour had 
passed they rose to go. 

“You're forgetting your flowers.” She 
took them’ from the vase and held them for 
@ moment in ber hand. 

“They are beautiful, very beautiful. And 
still the whole field out there would hardly 
pay for one falsehood, girls.” 

They bung their heads. 

“You may have them,” said Joanna, after 
& pause. 

*“No, thank you. Their beauty is spoiled 
for me. Every time [ looked at them I 
should think: ‘Maggie and Joanna picked 
these. They made them tell a falsehood.’ 
And the thought of the falsehood would give 
me a great deal more pain than the flowers 
would pleasure.” 

‘-'T wasn’t the flowers’ fault,” said Joanna, 
unwillingly accepting hers from the teacher's 
hand. ‘’Twas ours.” 

“But I should think of it just the same. 
I couldn’t help it.” 

**7 don’t want ’em, then.” And down went 
Joanna’s violets upon the floor, in a fragrant, 
purple heap. 

Maggie kept hers until she reached the 
door. The teacher found them scattered 
over the stone steps, as she passed out. 

The next morning, as she walked along 
the road, upon her way to school, she sud- 
denly found her hands full of the delicate 
blossoms—the girls laughing heartily at her 
comical look of surprise. 

“You can take these,” said Maggie. 
“There ain’t been any lies told about them.” 

“No,” echoed Joanna; ‘‘ these never did 
no harm.” 

“I’m glad of that. And I shall think, 
when I look at my beautiful bouquet: ‘ This 
isa giftfrom my dear girls. They told me 
a falsehood once; but they are sorry. They 
never deceived me before, and they will try 
never to do so again. Shall I think so, 
girls?” 

** _—don’t—know,”’ faltered Joanna. 

‘<T don’t mean to tell no more lies,” said 
Maggie, uneasily. 

They had reached the schoolhouse door. 
It was very early; but they made no motion 
to leave her side. 

She stood at the open door as if waiting 
for something. 

‘« What shall I think when I look at it?” 

Tears came into Maggie’s black eyes; but 
she brushed them away. 

So they stood silently fora moment. At 
last Joanna spoke, quickly and resolutely: 

“We'll go in. We'll tell you what to 
think.” 

And so she heard the sad confession, 
every word of which was more precious to 
herthan gold, for it was given out of the 
fullness of a poor little repentant heart. 
When they had finished, Maggie was crying 
quietly and Joanna’s brown cheeks were 
flushed. 

The teacher’s eyes were full of happy 


‘tears. ‘‘Shall I tell you what the flowers 


will say to me now ?” she asked. 

They nodded. 

“They will tell me of two little girls, 
two noble little girls, who have done 
what is almost the hardest thing in the 
world to do—confessed a fault; done it 
of their own accord, too, which is better 
than all. I love these girls dearly, and I[ 
sh2ll love the violets better than ever for 
their sakes,” 

They did not speak. 


‘** And they will tell me,” she continued, 


’ “of the Cne who made them. Who made 


my girls, too, and who loves them, oh! so 
much. One who is pleased when they do 
right, and sorry when they do wrong. You 
have made him glad to day, girls. Isn’t 
that a happy thought?” 

It was such an astonishing thought that 
they could hardly take it in. They had 
beard about God on Sundays and on week 
days. They had a vague idea of a great 
and awful being, in whose eyes they were as 
“€naught and less than naught.” They 
knéw very well that he had created the 
they had never 
thought of him as the maker and fashioner 
of the dear little violets they loved so well. 
And that he cared particularly about. them- 
seives seemed an idea too unreasonable to 
be accepted, 

‘Dat,’ whatever may have been their 
thoughis, they were very shy about the ex- 
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pression of them. They were not as yet. 
even for the teacher’s ear. 

Nevertheless, her good words did not fall, 
like tae unprofitable seed, upon stony 
places She saw their fruits in the affec- 
tionate glances, the respectful tones, and the 
increased diligence of her young charges. 
Poor little waifs! They loved her because 
they knew she first loved them. 

But, as she thinks of the cares of this 
world which must be theirs, of the heavy 
burdens of life which those young shoulders 
must bear so early, she wonders if her girls 
will ever really feel that the great God loves 
them. 

“If they could only believe in him as 
they believe in me!’ she sometimes says, 
half sadly, to herself. 

But surelv her loving words are like 
precious seed, and the waiting little hearts 
which receive them so eagerly are not by 
any means the most unpromising soil in 
which to plant. So 


* Who can tell of the fruit thereof? 
Only God, 
Whose tender mercies are over all his works.” 


McB. 





DRIVING HOME THE COWS. 
BY M, B, \N. HATHEWAY. 


Low in the sky the last sunbeams are shining, 
Lifting their gold throtigh the apple-tree 
boughs ; : 
Tie up your shoes and put on your hat, Willie, 
And we'll go together and drive home the 
cows. 


This is the way, through the lane, by the or- 
chard, . 
Across the stone bridge, where the bright 
» waters flow ; 
Then we'll let down the bars and leave the road 


open, 
And over the hill to the pastures below. 


Here is the path where they go in the morning, 
Cropping the clover and fresh dewy grass, 
Brushing the sweet-fern and bayberry bushes, 
That shed their faint perfume on all things 
that pass. 


Now we can see them at rest in the hollow, 
Under the walnut trees, shady and tall ; 
You call them, Willie, while I pick the roses 
And white meadow rue, clustered here by the 
wall. 


Dolly starts quickly, her keen mother instinct 
Urging her home her young bossy to meet; 
While Brindle and Buttercup, Daisy and Jewel 

Come after her, pacing with tardier feet. 


And thus, by the pathways of morning return- 


ing, 
They wind round the hillside, an orderly 
band, 
Past orchard and brook, till they reach their 
night haven, 
Where Bridget awaits them, with milk-pafl in 
hand. 


Look ! “Here on the fence is the nest of a robin, 
And we see where she comes from her forag- 


ing flight ; 
We'll watch while she’s feeding her three hun- 
gry birdlings, 
And tucking them under her wings for the 
night. 
Now homeward we'll haste, as the twilight 
grows deeper, 
And evening’s fair star glimmers soft in the 
West; 
‘Tis time little boys, like the cows and the 
robins, 
With work and play ended, should go to their 
rest. 





THE HOLY HOUSE OF WORK. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Ir looked so quaint and stately, this title, 
printed at top of a card, that we were 
fairly within the gates before it dawned 
upon us that the equivalent in plain English 
for *‘ Pia Casa di Lavoro” was workhouse; 
Even then only the grammatical construc- 
tion of the sentence brought enlightennient, 
Nothing can be imagined less like the gen- 
erally received notion of a workhouse than 
the imposing gateway that, received ns, or 
the .oble corridor down which we walked, 
beneath a canopy of brilliant flags and. be- 
tween rows of flowering azaleas and orange 
trees. All things. were..in gala dress, in 
honor of the annual distribution of prizes, 
which was about to take place. Dut im- 
agine, if you can, the effect of gala dress 
hastily thrown over the dull penury, shading 

‘ into squalor, which distinguishes..the 

\nary English and American workhouse! 








Here, though all things wore their bright- 
est, there was neither penury nor squalor to 
conceal, Large, airy rooms, with big win- 
dows and floors of spotless marble or con- 
crete, opened on either side into the corri- 
dor. Some of these were school-rooms, 
fitted up with complete and substantial ap- 
pliances. Others were for drawing classes; 
and there were excellent models and ad- 
wirably done architectural drawings *hung 
ap on the walls, Another was arranged for 
musical instruction, with scales chalked on 
blackboards and great printed sheets of ex- 
ercises. It was in this room that we saw a 
little tablet erected to the memory of a dead 
master, calling him “well beloved,” and 
ending with the touching words: ‘‘ Mey 
thy: voice sound softly in Heaven, as here it 
did with us.” 

We'had but a hasty glance at'‘these rooms, 
for the crowd was pressing on to see the 
prizes given, and it behooved us to secure 
our seats. It was a large hall; decked with 
flags and flowers, and filled with an audi- 
ence almost exclusively Italian. Everybody 
was polite and well-dressed, and there was 
an air of pride on the occasion, which cer- 
tainly Florentines have a right to exhibit, 
for the Pia Casa di Lavoro is an outgrowth 
of that wider spirit which came in with 
Victor Emanuel. It is one of many attempts 
making by the liberal rulers to diminish the 
all-pervading mendicancy which under the 
Pope was a recognized profession, and which 
for years has eaten likea cancer into the 
best energies aud hopes of the Italian people. 

By and by a drum was heard, (nothing 
takes place in Italy without a drum!), and 
the Syndic of Florence entered, with other 
grave and reverend signors, and took his seat 
on the platform. The Syndic is a Peruzzi, 
one of the noble names of the old Floren- 
tine Republic, untitled, but outdating and out- 
weighing titles. There was a few minutes’ 
hush, broken’ only by a rustle as some 
grand dame was guided to her place by the 
usher. Thena gentleman witha black beard 
arose and read ‘a long report ‘in rapid Ital- 
ian, which we could not follow; but which 
gave evident satisfaction to the audience, 
abd no wonder, for we learned afterward 
that he announced the completé extinguish- 
ment of the debt on the institution and its 
establishment on a sound and permanent 
basis. As he concluded, there was another 
drum-tap, a measured clatter of boots, and a 
long line of boys marched up the aisle and 
halted. It was the senior class, come to re- 
ceive their prizes—boys from twelve to six- 
teen years old; bright-faced, capable-look- 
ing, all dressed alike in suits of dark cloth, 
with white collars and closzly-shaven hair. 
I never guessed before how much of the 
distinctness of the facial expression depends 
on hair. Looking over the round, downy 
heads, I could hardly tell one boy from 
another, they were so strangely alike. 

The prizes consisted of medals and books. 
The committee had evidently been chary of 
them, and each was looked upon as a hard- 
won honor, which is what a prize should 
be. Not more than four or five were given 
among the whole class of half a hundred. 
As each boy came forward, his name was. 
stated, also whether he was orphaned of his 
father or mother or both, for what merit the 
prize was awarded, and for what occupation 
the boy was fitting. The last prize given, the 
senior class marched away by a side door, 
and the junior class took its place. Then 
came the little girls, also in two classes, and 
all dressed alike, down to the veriest babies, 
in brown gingham, with quaint'collars ‘and 
cuffs of pique. Their medals were attached 
to long ribbons, blue or pink; and as each 
little maiden bobbed her courtesy and re- 
tired, thus decorated, I could see such pride 
and pleasure in her eyes as rarely’shines 
over a just-conferred order of the Golden 
Fleece or Grand Cross of ‘the Bath. 

After that a chorus of boys sang very 
sweetly some songs, in the honey-dropping 
Italian syHables, about “‘ labor” and “‘ chari- 
ty” and thankfulness to those who had 
given to tlie Pia Oasa. There was oné chorus 
which clicked like rapid castanets, and 
which they sang over and: over again. It 
ran somewhat thus: 

“Work, boys, work, 
For, watered with sweat. © 


The barest of valleys , 
Produces a treasure.” 


Wholeso-ne doctrine, and pleasant to hear. 
The eioging wound up withan delatreissement 
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and the 
audience generally were told that they 
were at liberty to inspect the. establishmert, 
a privilege only accorded to the public on 
this. and on the four successive days of each 
year. : 

“Do: you see that lady in black on the 
arm of one of the Council?” whispered an 
experienced friend at our elbow, ‘‘She is 
somebody of importance, end J advise you 
to get into her train and go where she 
goes, and you will besnre to see everytbing.” 

We heeded these words of wisdom, and, 
following in the wake of the lady in black, 
were led into a large shop, where a steam 
plane was at work and various macbines 
revolved and whizzed, under the guidance of 
paupers, in holiday costume. The seven 
hundred occupants of the Pia Casa, we were 
told, consist of three classes—namely, old 
and infirm persons, unfit tor work; able- 
bodied persons, fit for work, but, either from 
misfortune or lack of ¢ducation, unable to 
procure it; and orphaned boys and girls in 
need of suitable training to prepare them 
to support themselves, For all these classes 
provision is made—work for those who can 
work, and a comfortable shelter for those 
who cannot. 

Many useful and some ornamental things 
were shown tous in the work-shops. Iron 
bedsteads, and beautiful ones of brass and 
bronze, iron flower-frames, washstands of 
that fragile and easily-tipped-over variety 
which obtains in Italian hotels, shovels, 
tongs, bolts, hinges, cog-wheels. Further 
on were carriages, phaetons, pony wagons, 
jaunting-cars, magnificent barouches, lined 
with satin, all labeled with prices which 
looked astonishingly low to American eyes. 
Beyond those, again, furniture, writing- 
desks, sideboards, arm-chairs. Still further, 
stioe-shops, and a printing and book binding 
establishment, which turns Out neat and 
durable-looking volumes. Excellent and 


practical schools of labor these shops must . 


be for the boys, and the education they re- 
céive in the school-rooms is adapting them 
to be intelligent as well as skilled workmen, 
with a comprehension of the mechanical 
and artistic principles which underlie labor 
and out of which the best results of labor 
flower. 

From the shops we were taken into the 
refectory. One is habitually distrustful of 
gala effects, and I do not venture to hope 
that the inhabitants of the Pia Casa dine 
every day as we beheld them—on soup, beef- 
steak, Boulogna sausage, savory rice, salad, 
and red wine. Neither do I believe that 
great crimson and white and pink azalea 
trees stand always on the middle of each 
table. But I do not think that the white 
plates and bowls, the shining knives and 
forks, and neat wine-glasses were for effect 
only; nor the dresser, with its marble basin 
and hot and cold water, where the dishes 
were being washed so nicely. And the 
kitchen! Such a kitchen!—with rows of 
glittering Saucepans and copper boilers so 
beautifully burnished that we looked into 
their shining sides and arranged our bonnet- 
strings, as into a looking-glass. The tables 
were of white marble; the floor of concrete 
mosaic had been oiled till it shone like a 
mirror. No private kitchen that I eversaw 
could compare with this public one, where 
the food of seven hundred people is daily 
cooked. And, as no hasty rubbing-up could 
produce such result, we ventured to indulge 
the pleasant thought that this brilliant 
cleanliness is the rule of the house—not for 
state occasions only, but for every day and 
all days. 

Beyond the kitchens lay the cloister, a 
fair, shady retreat, where monks once walked 
to and fro; for the fine building now occu- 
pied by our paupers was of yore a monas- 
tery. Boys were parading for military drill, 
The air was sweet with flowers—flower de luce, 
scarlet bramble, great clumps of the guelder 
rose, which grew in beds in the midst of the 
court. We passedintoa gymnasium, where 
lads were Climbing poles and going hand over 
hand along’ parallel bars. They struck us 
as ‘Somewhat clumsy and heavy. There 
was none of the daring lightness of our 

"American gymnasts. Then we went up- 


{°stairs, many stairs, and were taken through 


a long series Of dormitories and infirmaries, 
A mile or two it seemed to walk from end 
to énd. There were separate infirmaries for 
aged persons and sick persons; and one for 





little children, with bright pictures -on the- 


of drumming and handshaking, 
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walls and toys on the beds. In the dormi- 
tories everything was folded over-with mili. 
tary compactness, to air. Windows stood 
open, revealing wide, beautiful views of hills 
andriver. Sun streamed in everywhere., it 
is one of the promising symptoms that new 
Italy is so much less afraid of fresh sunshine 
and air than was the old. The same ex. 
quisite neatness prevailed up-stairs as down; 
and there was cheerfulness, too. Little com- 
forts were remembered—tables, books, lock- 
up places to hold’ the poor people’s few valu- 
ables; and the faces we met showed satis- 
faction and content. 

The last room we went into was set 
out with tables, on which stood articles of 
fancy, work, all numbered and ticketed. As 
we entered, a little maid in brown gingham 
came forward, offering us each a bouquet, 
and ‘would we please buy tickets in the 
lottery 2”? Somehow we grieved over this 
lottery ; though, being in Italy, it was per- 
haps unreasonable to do so. The lottery is 
the national delight. One can hardly be 
born, or married, or confirmed, or break a 
leg, or buy a horse without giving occasion 
for one; and perhaps it is but natural that 
the Pia Casa, disliking to be outdone by its 
neighbors, should have recourse to this fa- 
miliar method of raising money for the en- 
largement of its fund. 

Lotteries apart, however, this magnificent 
charity is.one of which any city, any nation 
has a‘ right to be proud. Italians are slow 
to adopt reforms; but they adopt them 
thoroughly when resolve once ripens into 
action. We should look far in England or 
America before finding the parallel to this 
Pia Casadi Lavoro. - It is one of the signs of 
what twelve years of a liberal government 
has effected in Italy—siens which point to 
greater things in the future and which all 
who love freedom welcome with Joy. 
Though I confess that I, for one, shall not 
give myself up to hope with entire confi- 
dence till some other though minor signs 
appear—till, for example, fewer bead- 
wreaths are hung on saerrwal 4 till the 
Florentine gentiemen find less leisure for 
taking poodles with shaved hindquarters 
out for a daily walk. 





PERFECTIONISTS. 
BY THE REY. E. P, POWELL. 





A DEAR good fellow he was, too, my old 
friend, who believed so unwaveringly in the 
perfection of ‘‘his views.” He was no 
bigot, nor had he a grain of the inquisitor. 
He would ‘‘show” you his views all day; 
but never expected you to be damned if you 
did not receive them. ‘You se,” he 
would say, and he drew his chairclose to 
you, while real benignity waved in his fin- 
ger and shone in his eye. As he walked 
the streets, you could tell by his absorbed 
smile that he was enjoying “‘his views.” 
The two glasses of his spectacles were the 
two lenses of a stereoscope, before which 
were constantly slid the views he had taken 
along his life path. If all perfectionists 
were only as tolerant, pure, and loveable! 
He certainly saw many things that were 
not charming from all stand-points; and 
yet, could you have dropped into his individ- 
uality, doubtless, all would have appeared 
fitting. 

Another perfectionist on my list has 
very. few: views of any kind; but they 
are somehow arranged in his mind like 
the contents of a kaleidoscope, that pre- 
sent myriad phases. His phases are 
absolute, his conceptions perfect. What 
ever comes under his interpretation— 
facts of science, of history, of social life or 
political economy—gets an infallible exposi- 
tion. What cannonading when he meets 
his neighbor, the equally perfect doctor of 
divine and secular concerns. _ Each has his 
school and his followers. and his day. 
Neither presents or aims. to present his op- 
ponent’s views fairly and truly ; but deliber- 
ately. distorts and turns them unjustly to the 
public. These absolute men, with their 
complete theologies and perfected views, 
have both been made college professors—in 
rival colleges, of course, belonging to differ- 
ent.sects, i ; 

Another perfectionist of my acquaintance 
proves: himself: even ‘less agreeable. His 
last perfect achievement was to return one 
of my ‘‘Chips from a Getman Workshop,” 
“worn to a splinter. Poor fellow, he is sc 
good'that hecannotdo wrong. Calm, meek, 
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he would not, have resented it 
it I. had. rated . him roundly | for 
bie misuse of my. ‘ook. He always 
speaks witb “uoderation; says brother 
Diandly; does not go beyond the yea, yea; 
in all benevolent matters stops. at nay, nay. 
It would be difficult to find much fault with 
the dear fellow. Only, in perfecting himself, 
he has caken the lapidary’ s plan, and ground 
down to get the flaws out, until for size his 
goul is nothing to speak of There is some- 
thing pleasant in being able once in a while 
in say: ‘I have done wrong”; “I am sor- 
ty 3” “Forgive me, dear friend”; “ Pity and 
help my weakness.” Half the Psalms are 
spelled for perfect people. 

In aworld ot sinners the absolute saint is 
quite out of place. The trouble is that the 
perfect ones are perfect in a small 
way. They do not swear, or steal, or lie; 
they do nos slander their neighbors; 
they do not fail of churchgoing, 
and almsgiving at specified times; 
they are thoroughly orthedox according 
to some one of an hundred orthodox stand 
ards. But their type is meager 4nd easily 
sttained. It is something you can go all 
#bout and look at as you can astatue. But 
Jesus says : Be ye perfect even as your Father 
in Heaven is perfect. Not as Calvin was 
perfect, or as Payson was pertect, or even 
as the purest saint idealized; but as God is 
perfect. A good, holy father in the church 
came to me early in my ministry ‘and be- 
sought me to preach his pet doctrine, the 
perfection of the saints, or, at least, the possi- 
bility of attaining perfection.. I said to him: 
“Perhaps, if you keep your expectations 
emall. But the way some build it will take 
all éternity to put on the key-stone and 


' gay ‘It isfinished”” At the close of a year 


he came again and said: What I seek now 
is, growth. I had an idea that God would 
at death take out of me all possibility of sin. 
I was to perfectly submit now, and there 
would be a miracle wrought in my nature 
some day. But I see now that a soul’s joys 
can only be proportionate to a soul’s vic- 
tories. What I watt now is, to make prog- 
ress each day of my life,to know more of 
the hight and depth of truth and love, and 
to grow into the likeness of my Maker. The 
man had been seeking to becume finished 
and polished on a small scale—to be put 
away in the list of completed things. 

The most troublesome perfectionist is not 
the one who believes he can obtain perfec- 
tion in this life, but the one who believes in 
perfection after death. He can'be hasty to 
wrath, envious, jealous up to the hour of 
decease, a disturber of the chufch or neigh- 
borhood, and then be suddenly transformed 
into the sweetest of angels. 





PLANTS AS DOCTORS. 


In addition to the pleasure-that may be 
derived from floriculture, the sanitary, value 
of flowers and plants is a feature of the sub 
ject so important as to call for special men- 
tion. It was known many years ago that 
ozone is one of the forms in which oxygen 
exists in the air and that, it possesses extra- 
ordinary powers a8 an oxidant, disinfectant, 
and deodorizer. Now, one of the most im- 
portant of late discoveries in chemistry is 
that made by Professor Mantegazza, of Pa- 
via, to the effect that ozone is generated in 
immense quantities by all plants and flowers 

ing green leaves and aromatic odors. 

ity acintbs, mignonette, heliotrope, lemon, 
hry lavender, narcissus, cherry, urel, and 

the like all throw off ozone largely on expos- 
ure to the sun’s rays; and so powerfal is 
this great atmospheric purifier that it is the 
belief of chemists that. whole districts can be 
redeemed. from. the deadly malaria. which 
now infests them by simply covering them 
witb aromatic vegetation. The bearing of 
‘a1 apon flower culture in our large cities 
is also very important. Experithents have 
proved that the air of cities contains less 

ozone than that of the surrounding country, 
and the thickly inhabited parts of cities less 
than the more sparsely built or than the 
parks‘and open squares. Plants and flowers 
and green. trees can alone restore the bal- 
epee s go, that every little flower-plot is not 
erely a thing of beauty, while it lasts, but 

has a direct and beneficial influence upon 
the health of the neighborhood in which it 
is found,. Surely, it:is a beautiful provision 
af Nature that something which is at once 
€ most dainty of occupations and most de- 
lightful 6f amusements should be intimately 
bound -up with:thesolution .of problems so 
nt as the health of our cities and the 
lemption of. fever-infected districts in the 
ry.—Appleton’ 8 Jour 
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THE CASE OF MISS ANTHORY. 





Tue facts in the case of Miss Anthony, 
indicted and. recently convicted on the 
charge of having illegally voted at the last 
election in this state, are these: 1. That 
she actually did vote, as charged in the in- 
dictment. 2. Thatby the law of this state 
the elective franchise is limited to the male 
sex. 8. That by the law of the United 
States any person who shall, at any election 
for representative or delegate in Congress, 
“vote without having a lawful right to 
vote” “shall be deemed guilty of a crime, 
and shall for such crime be liable to prose- 
cution in any court of the United States, of 
competent jurisdiction; and, on conviction 
thereof, shall be punished by a fine not ex- 
ceeding five hundred dollars, or by im- 
prisonment for a term not exceeding three 
years, or both, in the discretion of the court, 
and shall pay the costs of prosecution.” 

As an offset to these admitted facts, Judge 
Selden, the counsel of Miss Anthony, sub- 
mitted to the court the following propo- 
sitions: 1. That the defendant was legally 
entitled to vote at the election in question. 
2. If she was not so entitled, but believed 
that she was so, and voted in good faith in 
that belief, such voting does pot constitute 
acriminal offense under the statute. 3. That 
she did vote in such belief and good faith. 
Judge Hunt, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, before whom the case was 
tried, overruled all these points of the de- 
fense, refusing to submit any question of 
fact or law to the jury, and directing them 
to find a verdict of guilty. 

It is difficult to see how any other result 
could have been arrived at in view of the 
facts. Miss Anthony’s belief that she was 
a lawful voter, even if sincerely enter- 
tained, was no excuse for violating the law. 
She certainly intended to vote, and as cer- 
tain is it that she knew that the elective 
franchise in this state is limited to the male 
sex. Nor can there be any doubt that she 
meant to test the question, in her own per- 
son and by her.own act, whether the Con- 
stitution of the United States did or did not 
guarantee to women the elective franchise. 
As Judge Hunt very properly ‘remarked, 
“she undertook to settle a principle in her 
own person,” of course, taking the risk of 





the experiment. If her theory as to her 
legal rights had been correct, no harm 
could have resulted to her; but if, in test- 
ing this theory, she~eommits a crime, then 
the law surely cannot excuse her on account 
of her belief, even if advised by as eminent 
a lawyer as Judge Selden that her belief 
was correct, 


The real question at issue which Judge 
Hunt has decided adversely to Miss An- 
thony is whether the Constitution of the 
United States, tyso facto, in and of itself, 
guarantees the right of voting to women; 
and, hence, renders null and void all state 
laws and constitutions excluding them from 
this right. No such claim was ever made, 
so far as we know, until after the adoption 
of the recent amendments. The Constitu- 
tion, as it was prior to these amendments 
and as it still is, provides that “‘the House 
of Representatives shall be composed of 
members chosen every second year by the 
people of the several states, and the electors 
in each state shall have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the state legislature.” What these 
qualifications are the Constitution does not 
determine, but rather leaves the question to 
state authority, accepting its decision as 
valid so far as the General Government has 
anything to do with it, The only restriction 
upon this authority is the one supplied by 
the Fifteenth Amendment, which declares 
that no state shall deny toany citizen of the 
United States the right of voting “on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude.” Nothing is here said about 
the positive qualifications of voters, and 
nothing about sex, age, intelligence, or 
period of residence; and, hence, in respect 
to these matters no restraint is placed upon 
the authority of the state to regulate the 
elective franchise according to its discretion. 

As to ‘‘the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States” guaranteed by 
the Fourteenth Amendment, Judge Hunt 
says: ‘* The right of voting, or the privilege 
of voting is a right or privilege arising un- 
der the constitution of the state, and not of 
the United States. If the right belongs to any 
particular person, it is because such person 
is entitled to it as a citizen of the state where 
he offers to exercise it, and not. because of 
citizenship of the United States.” The doc- 
trine of the Judge is that ‘‘ the privileges or 
immunities referred to in the Fourteenth 
Amendment as belonging to “citizens of 
the United States,” which no state may 
abridge or deny, do not include the right of 
voting as a necessary incident of United 
States citizenship, any more than they in- 
clude the right of practicing law or doing 
a dozen otber things which are matters for 
state regulation. He rejects the proposition 
that mere citizenship of the United States 
carries with it thisright. He holds that “the 
regulation of the suffrage is” by the second 
section of the Fourteenth Amendment 
“conceded to the states asa state’s right.” 
The section on its very face admits that a 
state may deny the right to vote to any class 
of its male inhabitants, and simply imposes 
a reduction in the basis of representation in 
proportion to and as the consequence of 
such denial. If this be truein respect to 
male inhabitants, then it must be equally 
true in respect to females. The conclusion 
of law upon the whole question of suffrage, 


so far as it has any relation tothe Federal, 


Constitution, was stated in the following 
words by the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives, in 1871 : 


‘* The proposition is clear that no citizen 
of the United States can rightfully vote in 
any state of this Union who has not the 
qualifications required by the constitution of 
the state in which the right is claimed to be 
exercised, except as to such conditions in 
the constitutions of such states as deny the 
right to vote to citizens resident therein on 
account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude.” 


We have no doubt that as a proposition 
of law this statement is correct. Nobody 
supposes that when the recent amendments 
were proposed and ratified they were under- 
stood as having any reference to the question 
of female suffrage or aé dispossessing the 
states of the entire control of the suffrage 
question, except as to the denial of the right 
of voting “on account of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude.” It would be 
a dangerous perversion to foist in female 


‘suffrage by judicial construction unauthor 


ized by-the languege of the amendments, 
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and not at all contemplated or intended at 
the time of their adoption. We are in favor 
of female suffrage upon its merits; yet we 
are not in favor of it after Miss Anthony’s 
method of exercising it last fall, or upon the 
theory that it is a right which the Constitu- 
tion of the United States guarantees to 
womeu. ‘fie One violates law and the other 
misinterprets the Constitution. . 

The penalty imposed by the Court on 
Miss Anthony for her violation of the. law 
is a fine of one hundred dollars with the 
payment of the costs of the prosecution, and 
with no commitment until the fine is paid. 
This, though much less than the law allows, 
will answer the purpose. Miss Anthony 
has a plenty of friends who would very 
cheerfully pay the fine; yet we hope that 
she will seek to bring her case before the 
Supreme Court of the United States, mainly 
that the elementary question involved in this 
suit may be settled by the highest judicial 
authority of the land. 





THE ETHICS OF CHURCH BUILD- 





We have not one word to say against 
elegant and costly churches, provided they 
are free and the poor are made wel- 
come in them. We have no quar- 
rel with the suggestion recently made 
in one of the secular papers, that costly 
churches thrown open to the poor are, in 
themselves, an acceptable sacrifice to God, 
and a means of dispensing at the same time 
religion and refinement. 

The building of expensive temples, and 
the holding of them by close corporations 
of pew-holders, for the exclusive use of the 
rich, is quite another thing. There are 
many churches in this city whose cost was 
so great, whose debts are so large, and 
whose method of administration is so ex- 
pensive that the average annual rent 
of a pew in them is enough to sup- 
port a poor family for six months. Of 
courge, none but the rich can attend such 
churches, and in most cases none but the 
rich are wanted in them. There is just one 
thing to be said about this policy of admin- 
istering religion—namely, that it is unchris- 
tian. It is lawful, no doubt; it is fashiona- 
ble; it is beneficial to real estate in certain 
neighborhoods ; but it contradicts the first 
principles of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
more squarely than they were ever contra- 
dicted by Thomas Paine or Octavius B. 
Frothingham. A church in which the poor 
are not welcome and which they cannot af- 
ford to attend has no right to the Christian 
name. 

This is not affirming the essential wicked- 
ness of costly churches. It is only condemn- 
ing the administration of churches, whether 
costly or cheap, in such a manner as to 
make them inaccessible to the poor. The 
Temple at Jerusalem cost more than the 
grandest of our cathedrals; and we sup- 
pose that the spirit which found expression 
in the erection of that structure might profit- 
ably find expression now in the building of 
stately and beautiful edifices for the wor- 
ship of God, providing they are consecrated, 
when they are built, to the public worship 
of God, and not to the exclusive use of a 
favored class of worshipers. 

There are, however, ways of incurring ex- 
pense in the building of churches that can- 
not be justified on any theory, no matter 
what use may be made of them after they 
are built. Here is a congregation about to 
purchase ground for a house of worship. 
Two sites are offered them, equally con- 
venient, equally desirable in all respects. 
One of these sites is upon a fashionable 
avenue, where the silly vanity of our modern 
plutocracy has ordained that the land shall 
be sold at enormous prices. A lot large 
enough for the church on tbis avenue will 
cost say three hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. The other site is not two hun- 
dred yards distant; it is in all respects 
suitable for a church; there are no nui- 
sances in the neighborhood and no prospect 
of any; and the same amount of land can 
be boughtin this place for seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars. Yet, just for the sake of build- 
ing onthe fashionable avenue, just for the 
sake of pandering to the parvenues who will 
not attend church anywhere except on the 
fashionable avenue, the church pays the enor- 
mous sym of three bundred and fifty thou- 


‘Sang dallas for ts loi. Here is ‘a quarter of a 





million of dollars sacrificed to.style! Here 
is a Christian church, at the bidding of 
snobs, burying in a hole in the groua 
money enough to build a hundred |.ome 
missionary churches on the frontiers! — 

We do not object to beauty or elegance or 
costliness in church architecture; but we do 
insist that snobbishness is not one of the 
Christian graces. 








CLASSICAL HUSKS. 


Prorresson TAYLER LEWIS read some 
time ago before the University Convocation 
a very weighty paper, the object of which 
was to show that students in our colleges 
should be taught either considerably more 
Latin and Greek or considerably less. It is 
pretty ‘clear that, so far as the classical lan- 
guages are concerned, our colleges now oc- 
cupy a position utterly unsatisfactory to 
everybody. The scientists tell us that not 
much worth while is learned of the dead 
languages in college, and they would bave 
something else take their place; and the 
classicists repeat the stropbe, only varying 
the antistrople to urge that, if so much time 
is given to these languages so much more be 
allowed as is necessary to give our graduates 
a real command of them, 

The facts are beyond dispute, and some 
change seems needed, though what it should 
beitis harder totell. A college, be it under- 
stood, in the first place, is not an institution 
which professes to give exhaustive instruc. 
tion on any subject. Its object is to open a 
great many doors, and to ask its pupils to 
look in and see the treasures beyond. them, 
that they may be able to decide afterward 
which they will make their own. A col- 
lege, besides its disciplinary function, has 
the object of giving valuable information; 
but that information, being on all branches 
of learning, is neccssarily only of a very 
rudimentary sort. There is, we confess it, 
but a smattering of anything taught in a 
college, and the complete iostruction is left 
tothe post-graduate. university courses and 
to privatestudy. _. 

Remembering this. principle, it might 
seem reasonable to expect that a. man should 
leave college with but. little Latin and less 
Greek. But, as we understand it, the object 
sought in studying the classical languages is 
an acquaintance with classical literature, 
and not a facility in rendering a classical 
author. The ability to translate is element- 
ary. It is the door, and not the treasure. 

A college graduate has been studying 
Latin and Greek for six or seven years. In 
that time he ought to be able to gain such a 
facility in translation that he would hardly 
notice whether he were reading Latin or En- 
glish prose. And yet we venture to assert 
that of the two or three thousand young 
men who will be graduated this -summer 
from our collczes there will hardly be five 
(omitting, possibly, a few graduates of 
Catholic collezes) who will be able to read 
Cicero’s Letters or Quintilian’s ‘‘ De In- 
stitutione Oratoria” fluently at sight. Our 
graduates will infallibly forget the most of 
their Latin and Greck, retaining enough of 
the former to understand a legal or medical 
term, or as much of the latter as may be se- 
cured by an occasional reading with Robin- 
son’s Lexicon of the Greek Testament. On 
commencement day it would yet be a task 
for them to get the sense out of a page in 
the languages to which they have given half 
of theit study for seven years. They are 
not prepared to b.come eathusiastic stu- 
dents in the choicest literature of the world. 

There must be a serious error in the 
present style of instruction, and we are con- 
fident that it is in the object aimed at by our 
teachers. They naturally hold up as their 
end of instruction a grammatical acquaint- 
ance with the language, rather than a knowl- 
edge of the Jiterature coutained in it. The 
highest type of classical scholarship was that 
of the Stephenses, of the Scaligers, of Grotius, 
and of Cudworth. There succeeded to it the 
age of the grammarians and emendators, 
the Porsons, Elmslies, and Stallbaums, 
whose object it was to disscct the corpse of 
the language, and articulate its two hundred 
and forty bones, and give names to the 
valves that once governed tle beating of its 
heart, To them has succectied the present 


‘type of Greekists and - Lutinists, among 


whom Curtius and Corssen_ are the leaders— 


‘men in whom this grammatical © and 


pilological tendency bas reached its 9x- 
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. “(genie limit, men who study language not” 


-even for the philosophy of its grammar, but 
for the derivation of its words, and who are 
fast reducing classical learning to the most 
worthless of its elements. We would not in 
the Jeast disparage the importance of con- 
parative philology, and we are sure that 
most of our colleges are pitiably weak in 
this department—that they are yet in the 
Porson-Matthiae-Buttmann age of classical 
development and pretty nearly ignorant of 
the latest investigations ; but the tendency 
is toward this latest type, and. not back to 
that better age which picked out the meat, 
justead of making wry faces over the rind of 
the classical literatures 
What we would have is, nota less thorough, 
put a less persistent teaching of grammatical 
rules. One lesson or lecture a week might 
be devoted to grammar and derivations, and 
the main study directed to a large acquaint- 
ance with literature and a rapid command 
of the language. The ability to repeat the 
exceptions ‘‘Alica, brassica, dica, fulica,” etc. 
wastes a great deal of time and adds 
nothing to the scholar’s command of 
Latio. Cudworth could not have repeated 
that list, and he knew more Latin and 
Greek than all our colleges put together. 
What is the necessity of drilling weari- 
sumely in the rules of pronunciation, the 
euphonic changes of letters, the succes- 
sion of tenses, and the canons of the sub- 
juactive, when this disproportionate atten- 
tion necessarily compels inattention to the 
enlargement of one’s vocabulary and the 
facility of reading the classical authors? 
The Grek rules for “ Juz mutes” are not 
8 whit more important than that which 
gives da ¢ sound after ¢ in “‘ priced,” while 
it retains its own sound after s in “‘ raised.” 
There is as much a rule in English as in 
Latin—but nobody thinks it worth while to 
know it—which controls the subjunctive in 
the sentence ‘‘We have not so much as 
heard whether there de any Holy Ghost,” 
but which is to be learned rather by literary 
instinct than by formulation. 

We cannot urge that more time be allowed 
for the study of the deid languages. The 
sciences and mathematics press too close 
upon them. We do urge that the main ob- 
ject in studying them be not forgotten. Let 
us teach our young men that above the 
roots of a language they may pluck flowers 
and gather fruit. 





CONGREGATIONAL WORSHIP. 


Ir really looks as though the Congrega- 
tionalists were at last going to indulge them- 
selves in the luxury of congregatioual wor- 
ship. Hitherto the Christians of this de- 
nomination, while theoretically insisting 
that every Christian is a priest qualified to 
render acceptable offerings to God in his 
house, and that the duties of religion belong 
to the brotherbood at large, and cannot be 
performed by a minority, have practically 
relegated public worship to the minister and 
the choir. 

In the early days of Puritanism the 
offices of religion were much more rigid 
and barren than they are in our time. Com- 
ing out of a conflict with the sacerdotalism 


‘of Rome, not only as it bad assailed them 


from the Vatican, but also as it had in- 
trenched itself in those rubrics and offices 
of the English Church which furnish to 
Ritualists abundant guaranty of their posi- 
tion, it is no wonder that they determincd 
to make their worship, as well as their 
polity, just as unlike those of the hierarch- 
ical churches as might be. So they for- 
bade the reading of the Bible in the church 
and in the archives of some of the old Con- 
gregationa! churches in New England are 
records of long discussions as to whether it 
were well to allow of such a leaning toward 
Episcopacy as the reading of the Bible 
would be. That innovation was, however, 
at length introduced; and the prayer of 
invocation, the sitting or. the bowing 
Posture in worship, the singing of 
hymns, and other usages, at first dis- 
allowed, gradually crept in. The singing: 
by the congregation of the Psalms of David 
in Sternhold and Hopkins’s version was from 
tue Girst practiced; and, in the gradual en- 
largement of the order of worship by the ad- 
mission of the offices we have mentioned, 


this best feature of the old order was gen- | 


erally abandoned. So there has grown up 
in he Reformed churches of the country 8 





form of worship which, while much less 
meager, is also less congregational than that 
in use among the Pilgrims. Congregational 
singing is gradually coming into vogue 
again, and along with this there is a strong 
feeling in many quarters that the people 
ought to be allowed to participate in other 
parts of the worship besides the singing. 

Several years ago the Church of the Pil- 
grims in Brooklyn, of which the Rev. 
Richard 8. Storrs, Jr., D.D., is pastor, intro- 
duced an order of pubdlic worship which 
was designed to supply this evident craving. 
The chief additions to the ordinary ritual 
are the singing of the doxology by the whole 
congregation at the opening of the service; 
the responsive reading from the Psalter; the 
chanting by the congregation of a Psalm 
and of the Gloria Patri at the end of the 
Scripture lesson ; and the repetition by min- 
ister and people of the Lord’s Prayer at the 
close of the prayer of supplication. The 
last hymn follows the sermon, and the clos- 
ing prayer ends with the benediction, while 
the people are still bowed down. 

Some features of this order have been 
widely adopted, and the people have com- 
monly taken up the parts thus assigned them 
in the worship of the sanctuary with 
remarkable heartiness. 

Recently the Clinton-avenue church, in 
the same city, introduced the order of the 
Church of the Pilgrims, and, to the end 
that his people might act intelligently, 
Dr. Budington, the pastor of the church, 
preached a sermon, which has lately been 
printed. It is an admirable discussion of 
thenature and methods of worship, and it 
viodicates with fullness and eloquence the 
right of the people to purticipate in the serv- 
ices of the church. An abstract of the ser- 
mon, as printed in tbe newspapers, bad 
been sent to several leading clergymen, 
and their letters to the pastor of the Clinton- 
avenue church are printed with the dis 
course. Such men as President Woolsey, 
Dr. Leonard Bacon, and his son, Dr. George 
B. Bacon, Dr. Bushnell, Dr. Burton, Dr. 
Storrs, and Dr. Goodwin, of Chicago, fully 
endorse the positions of the sermon. The 
fact that the popular tendency is justified 
by these men is good evidence that it is 
based upon something better than a ripple 
of sentimentalism. 

Those clergymen who are contemplating 
any modification of their order of worship 
will do well to send to Messrs. A. 8. Barnes 
& Co. for this little book. They will find in 
it the order adopted by the two Brooklyn 
churches and will get from it some good 
ideas about the subject of which it treats. 

They will do well, also, to move prudent- 
ly in the attempt to introduce any changes 
into their own churches. The mode of wor- 
ship is hardly worth quarreling about. If 
there cannot be substantial unanimity in the 
adoption of a new form, the old one bad bet- 
ter be adhered to. Yet, if all the churches 
in the land would give a fair trial to 
some such service as that which is here 
described, very many of them would, we are 
sure, find that it would greatly add to the 
enjoyment and the profit of public worship. 





LEWIS TAPPAN. 


One by one the heroes of our Heroic Age 
are passingaway. No other nation has ever 
encountered a more fateful moral crisis or 
found worthier men to meet its responsi- 
bilities. Grand as was the impulse which 
demanded colonial rights and achieved 
pational autonomy, the struggle to secure 
liberty within the nation for all its people 
was nobler than that which united our peo- 
ple to resist foreign oppression. In this 
later and greater struggle few men did better 
service or deserve more fadeless laurels than 
Lewis Tappan. 

Mr. Tappan was born in Northampton, 
Mass., on the 28d of May, 1788, and died of 
paralysis, last Saturday, at the age of eighty- 
five. He was one of a large family, all 
of whose members inherited great talents. 
Of bis. brothers, David was professor of 
divinity in Harvard College; Benjamin was 
United States senator from Ohio and asso- 
ciate justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States; John was one of the mer- 
chant princes of Boston and famous for 
his benevolence; and yet another, Arthur 





Tappan, was intimately with 
Lewis as partner in. business, @ leading 
‘merchant of Nuw York, # founder 





of Oberlin College, and a pioneer in 
the crusade against slavery. ‘We once 
asked Lewis Tappan if he could mention 
anything peculiar about the training which 
he and his brothers received when children 
which could account for the eminence 
which they attained. He replied that he 
could think of nothing different from the 
ordinary influences of a wise and cultivated 
Christian bome, unless it were that he 
never knew his mother (a niece of Benja- 
min Franklia) to express the least worry or 
concern about ber boys or to indulge in 
injunctions of special carefulness when they 
were going on any of those swimming 
or climbing excursions which so try most 
mothers. It is a small indication, but it 
shows that they were brought up to trust 
their own judgment by one who knew that, 
though thus an occasional boy might be 
killed or go to moral ruin, the aggregate 
value of the tribe would be vastly bigher 
for learning the lesson of self dependence. 
We do not care to repeat the story of Mr. 
Tappan’s business successes. He owned the 
factory which made the first piece of calico 
printed in the United States. Leaving 


Boston in 1827, when the bu:den of these. 


new manufactures embarrassed him, he 
became a partner with his brother Arthur, 
and thenceforth the history of the two be 
exme identified. It was while in their em- 
ploy that we first made his acquaintance, 
and from these two brothers we learned our 
first lessons io the gospel of anti-slavery. 
They were noble men, honest men, mer- 
chants who cared for their employes, and 
who, when compelled to tail in the terr‘ble 
finaucial crash of 1837 for the then fabulously 
large sum of a millivn dollars, never rested 
till they had paid in full all the debts which 
had then been settle.1. 

In their publi: labors the name of “the 
Tappans” will be even more closely linked 
together than in their business. Ip 1830, by 
paying his fine and custs, they liberated 
Wiliiam Lloyd Gartison from a Baltimore 
prison; they aided Mr. Garrison in establish- 
ing the Liberator at Boston, in 1831, and the 
Emaneipator in New York, in 1882; and in 
1833 they organized the New York Anti- 
slavery Society. We cannot detail the long 
history of the anti-slavery movement; but 
it is enough to say that no man labored 
barder or more successfully than Lewis Tap- 
pan to keep it within the limits of fealty to 
Christianity and patriotism. 

Mr. Tappan’s ruling characteristic was the 
intensely strong bold which moral consider- 
ations fastened upon him. It was the obli 
gation of religious duty which drove him 
into the anti-slavery movement. Under the 
preaching of Dr. Lyman Beecher he with- 
drew from Dr. Channing’s Unitarmn church, 
and was ever afterward a warm supporter 
of the Evangelical faith. After his brother 
had sunk $30,000 on the Journal of Commerce 
he took it off his hands and made it self-sup 
porting, regarding itas a missionary work 
to provide one paper which should de man- 
aged on Christian principles and keep the 
Sabbath. 

There remains one permanent monument 
of his sagacity and goodness. Dissatisfied 
with the attitude of the American Board 
toward slavery, be took the inost prominent 
part in the organization of the American 
Missionary Association, and was for many 
years its treasurer or president, until his in- 
firmities compelled him in 1866 to decline a 
re-election. The great work done by that 
society in educating and elevating tbe 
Southern negroes is very largely his work, 
and the colleges at Hampton, Nash- 
ville, Talladega, Atlanta, Berea, New Or- 
leans, and Toungaloo will never let his 
memory die. Verv appropriate was it thai 
the officers and directors of the American 
Missionary Association should in a body at- 
tend his funeral, on last Tuesday, at Plym- 
outh church. 

But the brief re-ord of his deeds fails 
worthily to recall the figure of that noble, 
courteous, polished gentleman and Christian 
who has writ in large characters his name in 
the history of the catinn and in the hearts of 
all who knew him. God bad given him a 

strong mind. He had added to it a generous 
culture, and by his close following of the 
Master he showed to all that there was 
much of Christ in him. He lived to see his 


‘ lite’s labors all crowned with success and 


the principles for which be bad suffered per- 
oe on cnenniing we pation. No wonder 
bis end was peace, 





‘Editorial Botes. 


We have no doubt that the next General 
Assembly at St. Louis will consider the great 
question of the Boar‘is of the Presbyterian 
Church much more ‘horoughly and radically 
than was done at Baltimore. Asa contribution 
to the subject of Sustentation, we contribute 
a few hard facts. We have the following from 
one of the oldest ministers in a Western State: 


“Six miles south of M——, Rev. Mr. H. is set- 
tled on the Sustentation Plan, with $1,000 
salary, and has three children. Rev. Mr M. is 
settled, on the same plan, at S——, on the rail- 
road east of M——, and he has one child. But 
here is Brother S., who has three children, and 
his wife, with her infant, has been dangerously 
sick for two months, and so he needs $1,000 as 
really as either of the others ; bat, being an an- 
usual Sabbath school man, children flock to his 
Sabbath-school, and are there drawn to Christ 
and into the church, and so his people cannot 
raise the $7.30 per -apita, and he is recommended 
to the Board of Home Missions for an smount 
which only makes a total salary of $800! 
Changing names and some of the data a little, 
and all the cases on the Sustentation Plan stand 
just like this. Name any one case on Susten- 
tation in this state, and I will name a case close 
by it just like the above.” 


That is the way that Sustentation actually 
works in practice in the way of equalizing the 
pay of pastors. Here is what another corre- 
spondent says about its working in the matter 
of the union of feeble churches. The writer 
is an experienced pastor in a Western state: 

“In this presbytery a church gets $500 from 
Sustentation to sustain one moderate-sized con- 
grezation ; while $300 was all we had last year 
from the Board to sustain four churches of 
about the same size and importance, And the 
same thing is repeated this year—that is, one 
church gets from the general funds of the 
Church more than several grouped churches 
get to sustain just as good work for several 
congregations. A church proposed to me to 
take them alone, and go on the Sustentation 
plan for $500. Itold them‘ No! Pay $500 and 
go upon your own legs, andI will get $500 
from the other church you are grouped with, 
and it will be so much gain to the church 
funds. Youmay not have quite as frequent 
preaching ; but, I think, quite as good results 
at the end of the year.’ They did this, and I 
have all along thought that it was wiser t& 
group churches, so as to ditaw but moderate 
help from abroad, than to pay so heavily 
for single churches and leave others out in 
the cold!” 


Tue finding of the Milford Council was some. 
what equivocal: ‘*Each member of the council 
having expressed his opinion, it was voted tc 
proceed to assign the parts in the installation 
service.” The Congraationalist thinks, as we 

‘do, that the council besitated to refuse t« 
install Mr. Richardson on account of his “age, 
past history, aod present standing.” It was 
undoubtedly believed that, in spite of his heresy, 
he would do good in Milford. We know of 
another Congregational council which, since 
that time, for similar reasons, voted to install s 
man who proclaimed his belief in a limited 
atonement and in the inberitance by all men 
of the guilt of Adam’s sin. It was certainly 
not harder to excuse Mr. Richardson’s unsound- 
ness than to tolerate this other outrageous 
heresy. 


Tus crime of stealing a minister, which has 
recently been practiced by a Baptist church in 
Cleveland upon the Baptist church in Yonkers, 
has aroused considerable indignation in the 
church last named. At the meeting which ac- 
cepted the pastor’s resignation the following 
resolutions were offered : 


“ Resolved, That, in the opinion of this church, 
the action of the First Baptist church of Cleve- 
land, in calling our pastor, Rev. A. J. F. 
Bebrends, without any consultation with this 
chureb or its officers, and with a full knowledge 
that the relation between our own church and 
its pastor was loving and satisfactory to an ex- 
tent unusual in churches, is censurable in the 
first degree, and in quality below even commcr- 
cial standard. 

* Resolved, That, in our opinion, such action 
tends to weaken and destroy the delicate and 
tender relations which should exist betwecn 
pastor and people. 

That acopy of these resolutions 
| ce a e First Baptist church of Cleve- 





These resolations were referred to a com- 
mittee, and will not probably be passed. While 
aconsiderable minority are quite inclined to 
rebuke the offense, a more rational majority 
would agre*, we suppose, with some such state- 
ment as this: 1. No church wants a minister 
that nobody caics for. 2. A cat may look ata 
king. 8. A mini: ‘er who will change his fleld 
of labor for none but selfish reasons is not 
worth having. Ifthe Yonkers Christians believe 
that Mr. Bebrends is 1 man of judgment, con- - 
science, snd consecratioa, they must suppose 
that he has gone to Cjeveland for good and 
sufficient reasons. If they don’t believe thas 
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he is a man of this character, they ought to be 
glad that they are well rid of him. 


Tre Church Union has issued ite'creed, upon 
which it hopes to rally all the evangelical de- 
nominations in an or; .ie union, and this is 
its definition of Evangel: *alism: 


*““We hold those churches to be evangelical 
which, maintaining the Holy Scriptures to be 
the only infallible rule of faith and practice, do 
believe in the Lord Jesus Christ (the only- 
begotten of the Father, King of kings, and 
Lord of Lords, in whom dwelleth the ‘fallness 
of the Godhead bodily, and who was made sin 
for us, though knowing no sin, bearing our 
sins in His own body on the tree) as the only 
name under heaven given among men whereby 
we must be saved from everlasting punish- 
ment.’ 


Pointing out the fact that the burden of this 
article is salvation from everlasting punishment, 
and not salvation to orfor anything in par- 
ticular, the Baptist Weekly says with admirable 
point: 

“Tt is not an edifying or reassuring spectacle 
of Christian union to see such an array of 
Christian gentlemen limited to a platform of 
one plank. We may acknowledge the scrip- 
turalnéss of their act, for they ‘stand fast in 
one mind’: but the platform to which they 
have ‘attained’ appears to be painfully nar- 
row. Their confession of faith is full enough 
if they only design to ‘ warn off’? Unitarians 
and Universalists, but the ‘vision of Christ’s 
work gained from it. is fearfully contracted, 
The one thing which it proclaims as secured by 
the Saviour is deliverance from the penalty of 
sin in the future world. One ofthe commonest 
flings of the unbelief,of our times is that all 
Christians fear ‘is hell, but scarcely has this age 
seen'from any infidél’a more wretched travesty 
of New Testament teaching, and of the general 
ideas of Evangelical Christians than this mani- 
festo presents. The great work of Christ in re- 
newing and ennobiing men, and enfranchising 
them with eternal life is not even alluded to. 
The ‘glory,to be revealed in us’ is not. men- 
tioned.” ~" 


Tur movement in Louisiana, led off by Gen- 
eral Beauregard, to secure unification among 
all the people of that unhappy state, irrespect- 
ively of “race, color, or religion,’ Jooks as 
thongh Louisiana was destined to see better 
days. The population of the state ts about 
equally divided between the whites and the 
blacks; and, both classes being citizens, en- 
titled to the same rights, any contest between 
them on the basis of race or color can result in 
nothing but evil to both. In the “new plat- 
form of rights,” published by a committee of 
white and colored citizens, of which General 
Beauregard is the chairman, the civil, political, 
and social rights of the blacks are placed on the 
same basis as those of the whites. Wecopythe 
fourth resolution, as showing the spirit and 
purpose of the new movement; 


*“We shall maintain and advocate the right 
of every citizen of Louisiana and every citizen 
of the United States to frequent at will all 
places of public resort and to travel at will on 
all vehicles of public conveyance upon terms of 
perfect equality with any and every citizen, and 
we pledge ourselves, so far as our influence, 
counsel, and example may go, to make this 
right a live and practical right; and that there 
may be no misunderstanding of our views on 
this point, 1. We shall recommend to the pro- 
prietors of all licensed places of public resort 
in the State of Louisiana the opeving of said 
places to the patronage of both races inbabit- 
ing our state; 2, We shall further recommend 
that all. railroads, steamboats, steamships, and 
other public conveyances pursue the same 
policy; 3. We shall further recommend that 
our banks, insurance offices, ana other public 
corporations recognize and concede to our col- 
ored fellow-citizens, where they are stockhold- 
ers in such institutions, the right of being rep- 
resented in the direction thereof; 4. We.shall 
further recommend that hereafter no distinc- 
tion shall éxist among the citizens of Louisiana 
in any of our public schools or state institu- 
tions of education, or inany otber public place 
of instruction supported by the state, cities, or 
parishes; 5. We shall also recommend the pro- 
prietors of founderies, factories, and other in- 


dustrial establishments, in employing mechanics... 


or workmen, to make no distinction between 
the two races; and, 6. We shall encourage by 
every means fn our power our colored citizens 
in the rural districts to become the proprietors 

’ of the soil, thus enhaneing: the value of lands 
and adding to the production of the state, 
while it will create a political conservation, 
which is the offspring .of proprietorship; and 
we furthermore recommend to all land: pro- 
prietors of our state the policy of considering 
the question of breaking up the:small farms, 
in order that our colored citizens and white im- 
migrants may become ;practical farmers and 
cultivators of the soil.” 


Louisiana, adopting thi8 platform,'would speed- 
ily rid herself of most of. her troubles. and 
\naugurate the millennium of good-will 


Mr. Tiowtas M. Coorky, the author of 
“Constitutional Limitations,” the Jay Pro- 
fessor of Law in the University of Michigan, 
formerly one of the justices of the Supreme 
Court of that state, and editor of the Comment- 
aries of Justice Story on the Constitution of 
the United States, in an editorial note on the 
guaranty clause of the Cons‘ itution, speaks 
thus of the Louisiana outrage : cores 

“Tn the case of Lonisiana, in 1873, an inferior 
Federal jadge; without as}\.dow of authority, 
and consequently in detia ce of law, and ‘for 
that reason. supported by no presumption of 

t motives and. wit), searcely a pretense 
observing éven the nsual forms, by the pro- 
cess of his court, aided by a military force, in- 








stalled in power a state gorenmnent which 
be sided with as against rival elaimants, and, in 
consequence of a pressuré of business in Con- 
gress precluding prompt attention to the case 
hy that body, has been enabled to sustain this 
government in power until the present time.” 
Judge Cooley is acknowledged to be one of the 
ablest lawyers in this country ; and here, in the 
above terse and graphic manner, he character- 
izes the Kellogg usurpation by the orders of 
Judge Durell, carried into effect and sustained 
by the President. He speaks of it as an un- 
paralleled wrong. ‘What government,” he 
says, ‘‘can be more despotic than one elected 
by an injunction and continued in power by 
military force under the order of a judge who, 
having no jurisdiction, is restrained by no law 
but his own arbitrary will?’ Such a precedent, 
if tacitly assented to, “cannot fail to threaten 
constant danger to our liberties, especially at 
those periods of high politjcalexcitement when 
prudence, caution, and the strictest regard for 
the Constitution and the laws are most im- 
portant.” Every lover of justice and legal 
order will thank Judge Cooley for these plain 
and honest words. Congress ought to rip up 
this Louisiana outrage to the very bottom. It 
should not be suffered to stand as an unrebuked 
precedent in our political history. 


JUDGE LAWRENCE, who, weregret to say, was 
defeated by Mr. Craig, the farmers’ candidate, 
at the recent judiciary election in Illinois, had 
been solicited by a large representation of the 
bar to accept the nomination for re-election to 
the Supreme Court of that state. In his letter 
of acceptance he discussed the question of 
electing judges committed beforehand to de- 
cide points of. law in a particnlar way. The 
letter closes as follows: 

‘*T offer myself to the people as a candidate; 

but I can ofter no pledges save the record ofm 
past service and the silent testimony of stich 
character as I may have established during the 
many years I have lived in Illinois. If I take 
my seat again upon the bench, I must do sv 
as the representative of neither class nor party 
nor opinion, and. with the hope on my part 
that in the performance of my judicial duties I 
may be as undisturbed by public clamor or ex- 
ternal influences of any sort in the future as I 
trust I have been in the past. If the people 
choose to re-elect me, I shall be grateful for the 
renewed - expression: of‘ their confidence. If 
they do not, I trust they will select some one 
who will render them better service.” 
This letter placed Judge Lawrence in a position 
in which he could well afford, if necessary, to, 
be defeated. The business ofa judge is not to 
determine political questions or those of pub- 
lic policy, or decide what laws it may be ex- 
pedient to enact, but to expound the laws as 
they ere and give effect to them: If legal 
statutes in his view are unconstitutional, it is 
his duty so to declare, and thereby defeat their 
action, He has no right to be the partisan or 
the representative of partisans when sitting on 
the bench. That Judge Lawrence, planting 
himself squarely upon his judicial obligations, 
should have been rejected, and a candidate 
elected in ‘his place pledged to be a partisan 
judge, and elected for this reason, is a very 
poor compliment to the intelligence of the vot- 
ing constituency, aswell as an impressive com- 
mentary upon the inexpediency of an elective 
judiciary. A victory gained in this way is a di- 
rect and most dangerous blow at the independ- 
ence and integrity of the judiciary. 


WE should be sorry to think that Massachn- 
setts did not know how to govern itself. It 
has had the reputation of respectable .morality 
and shrewdness. The latter quality Benjamin 
F. Butler, as its governor, would be abundantly 
able to represent ; but, leaving out of view all 
vague changes and unproved assertions and 
common fame, his record in Congress last win- 
ter is enongh to disqualify him to represent the 
former quality. If there is anything so con- 
spicuously bad that there needs extraordinary 
assarance to defend it, the great criminal lawyer 
of Massachusetts never fails of being equal to 
the emergency. Can Massachusetts have 
already forgotton his career last winter? 
When Oakes Ames distributed his bribes, he 
may not have apprehended what was the 
character of the offense; but that Mr. Butler, 
an accomplished casuist, did not fully ap- 
prehend it is incredible, and yet he giloried in 
being the champion of.the bribery, aud openly 
defended the act of putting the stock “ where 
it would do the most good,” as if it 
were a virtue to take such means to 
make legislators ‘‘take an interest’’ in the legis- 
ation which should concern their own pockets. 
Congress branded by its almost unanimous cen- 
sure not only the acts of Ames and Brooks, but 
as truly their defense by Mr. Pxtier. Then 
that most disgrace‘u. oack-pay swindle found 
in him its prime champion, He had no shame 
about it., On him more than any, other man 
rests its responsibility. Werethis all that could 
be alleged against him, and. were it-not, true 
that allthe corrupt..rings and scheming politi- 
cians of his own state were manipulated by 
him, this: were enough «to forbid any honest 
man from supporting his candidacy“-at 1éast;'#o" 





long as an able and reputable man like William 


B. Washburne is willing. to be a candidate for 

re-election. : 
THE Secretary of the Navy has removed the 

seal of silence and published the testimony and 


‘finding of the court of inquiry (if such we may 


call it) which ‘has’ sat on the“ Polaris” Expe- 
dition. The result ‘will! relieve considerably 
the suspicions that Captain Hall came to his 
death by violence; but shows conclusively that 
Captain. Buddington was most unfit. for his re- 
sponsible post.. Though it is not clear that-he 
wilfully deserted the, party on the ice, it is very 
difficult. to understand why he did not steam 
to their rescue, aud a shadow even darker than 
that caused by his drunkenness will rest upon 
him until this mystery can be cleared up. But 
apart from the sad death of Captain Hall, the 
Expedition may be said to have been quite 
reasonably successful, and there is no reason 
evident why, with a competent  sailing- 
master, it might not have reached the 
North Pole. Its result will surely not be to 
discourage Arctic Exploration. Captain Mark- 
ham, of the British navy,an old and experienced 
Arctic explorer, writes to the Zimes with enthu- 
siasm, attributing the failures to a bad ship and 
bad organization, and coolly assuring the British 
public that ‘the climate is the healthiest in the 
world, the scenery enchanting, and the work 
most interesting and fruitful.”” We trust that 
though Hall failed of his purpose, it may yet be 
left to. an American to reach the North Pole. 


Tue Civil Damages Liquor Law of this state is 
almost a literal copy of the Ohio statute. In 
the latter state a decision has recently been 
rendered in regard to the law by the Supreme 
Court, which by the similarity of the law in 
both states is of common interest to both, A 
widow sued a liquor dealer for injuring her 
“‘means of support”? by selling liquor to her 
husband during his life-time, and obtained a 
a verdict of.two hundred dollars. The case 
coming by appeal before the Supreme Court, 
the Court said : 

“A husband is morally and legally bound to 
supply his wife with the necessaries and com 
forts of life. Hf he has no other resources, it is 
his duty to contribute’ his.Jaborand its proceeds 
to her support, And the wife has.a correspond 
ing right to be maintained and co ape and to 
that end she has an interest in all her husbanid’s 
resources. It is upon. this principle that.ali- 
mony is decreed to a wife out of her husband’s 
estate or charged ‘upon him'personally. A wife, 
then, has an interest in the labor of.her husband 
and in its proceeds, and especially when that 
labor is necessary for her support. If she has 
an interest insher husband’s labor and its pro- 
ceeds as a means of support, she has an interest 
also in his capacity to labor—capacity to labor 
isa means of support ; and deprivation of 
her rights or interest in the proceeds of his 
labor, or his capacity to labor, is an injury to 
her'means of support. This must be so es- 

cially if she be dependent upon such labor 

for her living, in whole or in part,” 
The verdict was confirmed on the. ground that 
if the liquor dealer injured the husband’s ability 
to labor by selling him intoxicating liquors 
the wife of the husband, who had a rightful in- 
terest in the proceeds of the labor, would be 
entitled under the law to recover whatever dam- 
ages she may have experienced thereby. If this 
be good law in Ohio it must be just as good law 
in this state. And if liquor venders were made 
to feel the pressure of such a law, by being pros- 
ecuted for the damages growing out of their 
business, they would be far more cautious in the 
sale of intoxicating liquors. It would not be a 
bad idea for temperance men in every town and 
city to organize themselves into a prosecuting 
committee, and raise funds to aid in defraying 
the expenses of enforeing-the law. The liquor 
interest is pecuniarily strong; and, hence, even 
with a good law, it must be fought by a strong 
power. 


Mr. Jonzs, one of the inspectors of election 
who registered. the name of Miss Anthony and 
permitted her to vote last fall, on being. asked 
by Judge Hunt if he had anything to say why 
sentence should not be pronounced against 
him, said tothe Judge: 

“JT acted conscientiously, faithfully, and 
according to the best of my judgment and 
ability. I did not believe that I had the right 
to reject the ballot of a citizen who. offered to 
yote, and who took the preliminary and general 
oaths and answered all the questions pre- 
scribed by law.” 

Judge Hunt, it seems, was conscientiously of 
the opivion that he-had no right, not to punish 
Mr. Jones for doing, an, act which «was a_viola- 
tion of law; and, hence, he imposed upon him. 
a small fine.. Miss Anthony did not disguise 
herself and appear asa man. She came to the 
ballot-Box as a woman, and Mr. Jones wag 
bound'to know that the Constitution of this 
state limits ty@°Clective franchise to the male 
sex; aud, henéd,; that Miss Anthony was not a 
legal voter, po\matter how -many oaths she 
might take. Citizenship makeg no.one @ voter 
unless accompanied by. the, qualifications, pre- 


Jones to know this fact and act accordingly, 
Mus. Mr#h @iipWwewt; the editor “6f the 
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scribed by law. It was the official duty of Mr.. 


to the bar under the law passed by the-Iknois- 


legislature at its last session. Tlie law-reads 
as follows: ; 1% 

. “An act tosecure to all persons fréedom in 
the selection of an occupation, profession, or 
employment. A ‘ 
** Be it enacted’ by the people of the State of 
Tllinois, represented in. the General embly, 
that no person shall be precluded or debarred 
from any occupation, of profession, or employ- 
ment (except military) on account of sex, pro- 
vided that this act shall not be construed to 
aaa the eligibility of any person to an elective 
office.” 


Mrs. Bradwell had previously applied for ad- 
mission to the bar; and, although she had the 
requisite legal qualitications, her application 
was rejected on account of hersex. She then 
carried her case to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, claiming that her rejection was 
the denial of a right guaranteed to her by the 
Fourteenth Amendment. The Court decided 
adversely to her claim, on the ground that to 
practice law in the courts of a state is not one 
of those ‘privileges and immunities” which 
the states are forbidden to deny to “‘ citizens of 
the United States.” It is one of those ques- 
tious which belong to the state itself, in respect 
to which its decision is fidal and, hence, over 
which the Federal Government has no jurisdic- 
tion. The legislature of Illinois has seen fit 
to change the law, and grant to Mrs. Bradwell 
the privilege of becoming ® member of tho 
legal profession. Sex isno ner an imped- 
iment in that state. The prof+:sion is there no 
longer a monopoly in favor vc: the male sex, 
A similar law exf8ts in Wyoming, Utah, the 
District of Columbia, Missouri, «14 Obio. We 
see no reason why women should be excluded 
by law from any of the learned professions, or 
why any of the civil and political rights which 
are accorded to the other sex should be denied 
to them. 


Werather admire the sturdy and off-hand 
sense of the English judge who, upon being 
told that the criminal at the bar had commited 
homicide under an irresistible impulse, prompt- 
ly replied: ‘‘That may be true. Yet the law of 
England has an equally irresistible impulse to 
punish him for it.” The impulse to punish 
criminals is the remedy which law employs to 
prevent crime and protect the people against 
its commission. It is a kind of impulse that is 
well adapted to the end. The more promptly 
and sternly it acts the greater its power. Crim- 
inals are afraid of it. Its. inspiration is the 
moral sentiment of justice, while its necessity 
rests on the public safety. There is nothing 
that can take the place of the punitive impulse 
as the counterpart of the irresistible impulses 
of the criminal classes. 


Mr. Ruskin has a sharp article on “Home 
and its Economies” in the*last Contemporary, in 
which he makes. light .of philosophical digni- 
ties, among them Mr. Herbert Spencer. Quot- 
ing Mr. Spencer’s dictum, that ‘ patriotism is 
nationally that which egoism is individually,” 
he remarks that ‘‘ the term ‘ patriotism’ cannot 
in classical language be extended to the action 
of a multitude.” ‘Patriotism is,” he says, 
“by definition, a virtue of individuals; and, so 
far from being in those individuals a mode of 
egoism, it is precisely in the sacrifice of their 
_egoism that it consists. It is the temper of 
mind which determines them to defer their own 
interest to those of their country.”” Mr. Ruskin 
thinks it a noticeable thing that ove of the leading 
philosophers of Evgland should be uncenscious 
of the nature of this sentiment, and adds, in 
rather a sardonic strain: 

‘Patriotism is, however, perhaps the last 
emotion . he: cat ‘now’ conveniently study 
in. England; for. the temper which crowns 
the joy of life with the sweetness 
and decorum of death can scarcely be 
manifested clearly ina country which is fast 
rendering herself one whose peace is pollution 
and whose battle crime; within whose confines 
itis loathsome to live and in whose cause it 
is disgraceful to die.” 

If Englishmen will say such things of them- 
selyes, itis scarcely worth while for us to be 
hurt by what they say about Americans. 


Mr. SMALLEY writes to The Tribune about §& 
famous book sale in London during the first 
week of June. The books belonged to Mr. 
Perkins, a brewer, of London, who has long been 
collecting a small library of rare and valuable 
old books. Among these were two Mazarin 
Bibles, one printed on velluia andthe other on 
paper, and bearing the name of Cardinal, Maza- 
rin, because the first copy known to 
bibliographers of the edition to which they 
belong was found in his library. ‘*‘ This Bible 
has,” says’ Mr. Smalley, ‘the double distinc: 
tion of being probably the ‘first’ copy of tne 

> Latin Bible’ and the first’ book printed witu 
|} metal types. by Gutenberg: and Faust.’?> The 
vellum copy. wasstarted at one . thousand 
j guipeas, and was.bid off within six minates by 
Mr. Ellis, a London bookseller, for $21,500 
The paper copy was purchased by Mr, Quar- 
- itch for $13,450. An English manuscript, Lyd- 
- gate’s “Seize of Troy,” Brought $6,600, and 
the’ whole | eolléetion” of "865- ‘lots “$136,000, 
“the latgest amount ‘ever rédHaed forthe same 
number of volumes, 
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» The Fuglich are sadly puzzled what to do 
with he Persian Shah, for they Wish to secure 
all the influence they can in Persia and feel the 
necessity of eclipsing the Russian festivities. 

_ We suspect they can sav, with Horace : 
“ Pe odi, puer, apparatus.” 
We would suggest that they might remind their 
hed visitor that the same poet had a 
pabit of coupling Britons and Persians together 
in denggestive fraternity, In One ode he says 
that Augustus will’ be regarded as a god 
forenlargicg the Roman Empire— 
“adjectis Britannis 
Imperio gravibusque Persis”’; 
and in another he prays Apollo to transfer the 
plagues of war, famine, and pestilence from the 
Roman people to the Persians and Bntons— 
“a populo et principe Cesare in 
Persas atque Britannos.”’ 

...-8ays the Standard of the Cross: 

“Last Sunday week. in Ustvary church, New 
York, Bishop Coxe, in giving ont the hymn 
‘Rock of Ages” from the ‘Hymnal’ said be- 
fore the whole congregation: ‘I take this op- 

rtunity of saying, as a member of the 

ymnal Committee, that this hymn, as it stands 
in the ‘Hymnal,’ was vever approved by the 
Committee, and how it ever came there. in its 
present form, is more than [can understand.’ ”’ 


Mr. Hutchins, editor of the ‘‘ Hymnal,” writes 
that he made no changes which he was not 
autborized by the Committee to make, and 
offers to prove it. He need not be greatly dis- 
turbed We have been curious to examine the 
“ Hymnal’? version, and find it precisely as 
Toplady wrote it, except the inevitable change 
in Toplady’s inexplicable line: 
“When my eyestrings break in death.” 


.... We know several men and women the 
excellence of whose character and intentions 
has little effect on the accuracy of their spell- 
ing; and, therefore, our allowance for slips of 
the pen and neglect of early opportunities per- 
mits us occasionally to admit into our columns 
contributions from well-known authors and 
translators who address their letters to THE 
INDEPENDANT. But we have found it necessary 
to draw a line somewhere; and s0 we give 
notice that no person who spells Bible with 
three b’s will hereafter be permitted to become 
one of our contributors. This rule has caused 
the rejection of at least one article during the 
past week, and we: therefore print it for the 
guidance of the literary public. 


...-Three bishops of thie Episcopal Church— 
Vail, of Kansas; Lee, of Delaware; and 
Paddock, of M husetts—were born in 
Norwich, Connecticut. Some _ enthusiastic 
local journalist attributes this remarkable fact 
to ‘the love of Nature inspired by the beauti- 
fal city where they were born.” This is an in- 
genious theory. Similarly we might account 
for the soundness of the Saybrook Platform by 
the fact that Saybrook is on the Sound; and 
for the latitudinarianism of Eastern Massachu- 
setts by the flatness of its surface. In short, 
following this journalist and Mr. Buckle, there 
is Do end to the curious coincidences that we 
might discover between geography and the- 
ology. 

...From Princeton, Wis., we receive a 
postal card upon which is written the follow- 
ing well-merited tribute to our dear old friend 
end fellow-worker: 


“I had intended to dedicate my first postal 
card to my friend, Brother Joshua Leavitt, ac- 
knowledging and complimenting him as really 
the first efficient mover of this great and 
good reform. But, as he is gone,I send it to 
the place wherehe was. The chasm from the 
twenty-five cent letter to the open penny note 
is now bridged ; and the poor, including home 
missionaries, may write to everybody. 

‘Wa. M. Ricwarps.”’ 

.... We have become aware that further cor- 
respondence between Dr. Whedon, editor of the 
Methodist Quarterly Review, and the Rev. J. V. 
Lewis, of Washington, will probably result in 
perfecting arrangements by which the question 
of the origin of the American Methodist Episco- 
pacy will be discussed in a thorough way, and 
without temper on the one hand or persiflage on 
the other, and by which the discussion will come 
before the scholars of both churches. This 
will not, we are sure, bea mere fight for the 
sake of a fight; but a serious and weighty dis- 
cussion, which may result in bringing the two 
denominations nearer to each other. 

...- The Chinese, in their protest to the super- 
visors of San Francisco against the order to 
¢lip'the hair of the Chinamen in the county jail, 
Gay ; 

“Laws, designed not to punish guilt and 
crime, nor yet to protect the lives an en 
ofthe innocent, have been enacted and execu 
Pemtminating against the Chinese; and now the 
ate Board of Supervisors of this city proposes 

er afflict to us, by what seems to us most 
Unjust, most oppressive, and most barbarous en- 
actments. If these enactments are the legiti- 
mate offspring of the American civilization and. 
of the Jesus religion, you can hardly wonder if 
the Chinese people are somewhat slow to em- 
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fect, but that he can be proved a corrupt man 
we have at last come thoroughly to disbelieve. 
The attempt to prove it has been made too many 
times, and hereafter we shall not run every time 
that the newspaper correspondents cry “ wolf.” 
Every investigation has provéd his innocence, 
and we submit that’by this time he is erititled 
to the presumption of honesty and his accusers 
to the presumption of calumny. 

.+«-L) Hglise Libre says that in Trimbach, a 
Village in the Swiss canton of Soleure, the Lib- 
eral Catholics, finding themselves in the major- 
ity, diepersed by force an assembly of the Ulira- 
montanisis. ‘Queer liberalism!’ exclaims 
the French Protestant journal. Butitis only one 
illustration from a Catholic source added to the 
many which may be drawn from current. Pro- 
testantism of the fact that calling people “ lib- 
eral’? doés not make them tolerant and just, any 
more tban calling them ‘‘orthodox”’ makes 
them truthful and sincere. 


..--Here are two stanzas of Whittier’s poem 
in the July Atlantic, on ‘* The Friend’s Burial,” 
which ought to live while lasts ‘the kingdom 
that cannot be moved”: 

“The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble human souls: 
The Gospel of a life like hers 
Is more than books or scrolls. 


“From scheme and creed the light goes out, 
The saintly fact survives ; 
The blessed Master none can doubt 
Revealed in holy lives.” 

....Mr. C. H. Ames writes to Zhe Tribune 
recommending execution by electricity as a 
substitute for hanging. ‘‘It is simply,’’ he says, 
“the killing of a man by a stroke of lightning, 
only the lightning is generated by scientific 
methods”; and he adds that “‘death by this 
means is absolutely instantaneous and abso- 
lutely painless.” If Mr. Ames will invent a 
method of trying and convicting criminals by 
an instantaneous process, be will better serve 
the ends of justice and humanity. 


...-The Amherst students have honored 
themselves in appealing to the mayor of 8pring- 
field to aid them in breaking up pool-selling at 
the coming regatta. If the young men can but 
break up the detestable grambling practices 
which always accompany boating they will 
relieve a noble sport of its worst. stigma and 
make the flag they so honorably won last year a 
still more honorable prize. 


..-- Disraeli bas received a memorial signed 
by 11,000 women of England thanking him for 
his services in attempting to abolish the anom- 
aly that the parliamentary franchise attached 
to a household or property qualification when 
possessed by. a woman should not be exercised, 
though in all matters of local government, 
when similarly qualified, she exercises this 
right. 


..»eA Madras native paper finds fault with a 
certain Syrian priest who took up the * mar- 
riage garment” as the subject of bis sermon on 
two consecutive Sundays. ‘The subject is not 
within the province of clergymen, whose elo- 
quence should be expended upon moral and re- 
ligious subjects, and not upon matters so trivial 
and irrelevant as ladies’ dresses,” 


-«+.The second course of the Vedder Lectures 
on ‘Modern Infidelity,” at Rutgers College, 
will be delivered by Prof. Tayler Lewis. No 
better appointment could have been made. The 
Christian public has good reason to expect 
from Prof. Lewis a thorough and instructive 
treatment of the questions now at issue be- 
tween faith and seience. 


...-A correspondent thinks that our strict- 
ures two weeks ago on the Waterford Bank rob- 
bery case would reflect on the district attorney 
for his management of the case. Such was very 
far from our intention. We meant to put all 
the blame of this travesty of justice on the 
bank directors. 

»...-Dr. McCosh has brought the Caledonian 
games along with him to Princeton; and on 
last Saturday a large assemblage gathered to 
witness the various ranning, jumping, vaulting, 
and throwing matches, in each of which there 
were several competitors. 


.-«sThe site of Dr, John Hall’s new Presby- 
terian church, on the Fifth Avenue, in this city, 
eost $350,000. The corner-stone of the build- 
ing, whose expense, including the site, will be 
about a million dollars, was recently laid with 
appropriate ceremonies. 

---“*Our Pulpit,” in the Zzaminer and 
Chronicle, is still occupied by Mr. Spurgeon; 
and still the Zraminer and Chronicle seeks to 
drive from other’ Baptist pulpits men whose 
opinions are precisely the same as those of Mr. 
Spurgeon. 

....A marble pedestal on a granite plinth, the 
whole surmounted by a Roman cross, wreathed 
with fern leaves, will stand in Mount Auburn 
as a graceful attestation of the life-long friend- 
ship of Robert Bonner for Fanny Fern. 

..«: The Danbury News has reached a circula- 
tionof eleven thousand copies, four thousand 
ef which are sold through the New England 
News Company, of Boston. Local journalism 
can boast few more notable successes. 


«seeThe subject of Washington Gladden’s 
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new lecture for the coming season is “ Dram- 
mers.” Lecture committees may address him 
at the office of Tae INDEPENDENT. 


--.The Central Baptist quotes an utterance 
of THe INDEPENDENT On the subject of “close 
communion”? which may be a dozen years old 
and which does not represent the present opin- 
fons of journal. 

....The Cornell Freshmen have voted, after 
a lodg arid warm discussion, to abolish the col 
lege custom of “‘rushing.”” This is the second 
class in,Cornell which bas had the manliness to 
tepudiate rowdyism. 





HONORABLE | EMPLOYMENT. 


TE Commonwealth Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Seth E. Thomas president, have lately 
removed to new quarters in the elegant Park 
Bank Building, 214 Broadway. ‘With in- 
creased facilities for doing business, the 
Company desires gentlemen of ability to act 
as agents in all parts of the country. We 
can commend the institution to any of our 
readers desiring*employment. 


Publisher's Department. 


AN article which is addressed to the real 
wants of the community is found in the 
Elastic Truss, which is worn with great 
comfort sight and day and should not be 
taken off till a cure is reached. Sold cheap 
and sent by mail everywhere. Circulars 
supplied free by the Elastic Truss Co., No. 
683 Broadway, N. Y. City. 











Tue best Elastic Truss without metal 
springs is Pomeroy’s Elastic Rupture Belt. 
The best Trusses with metal springs are 
Pomeroy’s Wire Spring, Rubber Sponge, 
and ry ger Pad Trusses. For particulars ad- 
dress Pomtroy & Co., 744 Broadway, N.Y. 
Fomerey Trusses are the best in the 
world. 








COOK’S TOURS. 


ANOTHER of those popular, personally- 
conducted parties by Cook, Son & Jenkins, 
262 Broadway, New York, will leave New 
York by steamer “Samaria,” July 12th, for 
108 days’ Tour in Europe. First-class, all 
expenses paid for $750 gold. 

Full particulars-given in Cook’s Zzceursion- 
ist. Price, 10 cents. 








“SLATE COATING PAINT.” 


WE call the attention of owners of build- 
ings and all who have roofs to cover to the 
advertisement (on ontside page) of Langley’s 
Slate Coating Association. This corpora- 
tion manufacture Slate Coating Paint, which 
is said to be remarkably durable. Shingle 
roofs covered with this paint are made fire- 
proof against sparks and: live coals and will 
last 25 to 40 years. For tin and iron roofs 
it is highly spoken of, and also for cemetery 
fences, as it does not corrode. The price is 
extremely low, which brings it within the 
reach ofall. Address T. J: Lanctry & Co., 
Trustees, 187 Washington st., Boston 
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PROF. CARLO TIESSET, 
The distinguished . Pianist and honorable 
member of the Royal Academy of Music 
of Florence, 





TO 


MESSRS. HALLET, DAVIS & CO. 


Gentlemen :—I beg to inclose you check 
in payment of the Orchestral Grand, which 
I received yesterday. I cannot express to 
you the sensation which that magnificent 
instrument has created here already in New- 
castle. Suffice to say that it has been de- 
Clared to be the finest instrument which has 
evér béen seen in England, and this by per- 
sons who have been for twenty years and 
upward in the trade. (Signed) 

e CaRLO TIESSET. 


ee 
BABCOCK EXTINGUISHER AT 
MEXICO. 

Tue City of Mexico, Mo., has just ex- 
perienced'a severe fire, in which the Bas- 
cocK EXTINGUISHER did excellent service 
by saving a building after a large hole was 
burhed in the side of it—Hvening Post, June 
20th, 1873. 





FASHIONS. 

Lapres who want the best catalogue of 
spring and 
stamps to A. Burdette Smith, “ Smith’s Pat- 
tern, Bazaar,” Box 5055, New York Oity. 

at 


* 2,500-Lb. Platform Scale, $50. The Jones 
Free 
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+Stale Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 
ce List. 


‘summer styles should ‘send two- 





SHAKESPEARE ON DRESS. 


“Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy; rich, not gaudy; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man.” 

GENTLEMEN wishing to complete their 
summer outfit—whether for fashionable 
dress suits or business and travel wear—will 
find excellent facilities at the well-known 
establishment of FREEMAN & Burr. This 
house has become noted througbout the 
length and breadth of~the land; for it- num- 
bers not only the city in its custoi. limits, 
but multitudes of well-dressed people at a 
distance, who, by the new system of self- 
measure, are enabled to get as good a fit by 
mail as by personal visitation. Honorable 
dealing is the motto of the house; and the 
result with the public is, once a customer 
always acustomer. The stock of summer 
goods is large and varied and the prices 
reasonable. 











OUR CHROMOS. 


Ovr subscribers and agents are informed 
that we have now a full supply of our beau- 
tiful chromos, ‘‘Good-Night Frolic” and 
‘*So Tired,” which will be delivered imme- 
diately on receipt of all orders. If any en- 
titled to them have failed to receive them, 
notice should be given us, when the matter 
shall have prompt attention. Up to this 
date our orders for these beautiful premiums 
have been so numerous that we have been 
unable to fill them.. We have now “caught 
up,” and intend in the future to have a full 
supply to meet all reasonable demands. 








LOOK TO YOUR DIET. 





Ir statistics could be published, showing 
the number of persons who die each year of 
diseases caused by indigestion or the eating 
of injurious food, our public would certain- 
ly be startled. Medical experience \ has 
shown that there is no better rem- 
edy for disease or any more certain 
preventive of illness than some wholesome 
nutritious preparation of sound, ripe grains, 
Hecker’s FARINA has the reputation of 
being one of the most wholesome and de- 
licious farinaceous preparations extant. It 
is not only grateful to the palate, but, what 
is more:important, sits lightly on the stom- 
ach and is easily digested. 

It agrees with the most delicate, and is 
strongly recommended to dyspeptics and 
the infantile portion of the community. It 
can be easily made into various jellies, pud- 


- dings, etc., whose delicacy and nutritiousness 


will make them a favorite with all. Messrs, 
Hecker & Brother also prepare Cracked 
Wheat, one of the best forms in which 
Wheat cati be used, Corn Grits, Rye 
and Graham Flours, and other whole- 
some articles of food, which will always be 
found useful, but are especially valuable 
during the hot summer months, when un- 
usual attention to diet is necessary. 





THE PREMIUM MACHINE. 


Vistrors at the Northern Ohio Fair, last 
autumn, will remember the long, arduous 
struggle between the eight or ten leading 
Sewing Machines on. exhibition there fox 
supremacy in family sewing. The samples 
exhibited were, valued at thousands of dol- 
lars and, taken together, made up a dis- 
play which was alone worth a trip to the 
Fair to see. After full consideration, the 
committee unanimously awarded the first 
premium to the Wilson Improved Machine, 
which was pronounced superior to all others 
in family work. We refer to this grand 
triumph ‘to remind the ladies that this same 
Wilson Machine is the cheapest first-class 
machine ever offered, costing $15 less than 
any other machine of its high rank. It is 
difficult to. understand why the people of 
this section should purchase or use any 
other machine. Salesroom at 707 Broad- 
way and in-all other cities in the United 
States. The company want agents in coun- 
try towns. - 








Two HUNDRED PIANOS AND ORGANS, of 
first-class makers, new and second-hand, will 
be-sold at-lower. prices, for cash’ or install- 
ments, or for rent, in city or country, turing 
this week, by Horace Waters & Son; 481 
Broadway, than have ever been ‘offered: be- 
fore in New York. Call and examine,o, 
send for price-list. 5 tt atl 





$20 














t#@ SPECIAL NOTICE. 23 


Our magnificent Steel En- 
graving by Ritchie--one of 
the largest and most perfect 
specimens of art ever executed 
in America--entitled ‘ The 
First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation by 
Abraham Lincoln,’ is becom- 
ing more and more valuable 
as one after another of the 
persons there represented are 
removed by death. Thiswon- 
derful picture has a “ MOST 
STRIKING AND PERFECT 
LIKENESS” of President 
Lincoln and his whole Cabi- 


net---viz., Chase, 


Seward, 
Stanton, Bates, Smith, Blair, 
and Wells. The last two only 
are living. We have given 
away as premiums for new 
subscribers over 12,000 of 
these engravings and the de- 
mand seems now to be stead- 
‘aly increasing. 
If our subscribers and 
friends want this splendid 
work of art--and who does 
not?--let them EACH AND 
EVERY ONE send us the 
name of one new subscriber 
and $3, when it will be sent 
immediately by mail, free 
of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this en- 
graving was, as it now is, 
richly worth $30. Perfect 
satisfaction is pos its wely 
guaranteed, or the money in 
every case will be refunded. 
Friends of THE INDE- 


PENDENT, one and ali, let 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





TO ADVERTISERS. 


We frequently ask our ad- 


vertisers how they are pleased 
with the results of their in- 
vestment in THE INDE- 


PENDENT. In answer to 


that question, proposed to the 


“Victor” Sewing Machine 


Company, of this city, we re- 
ceived the following letter, 
which we print, of course, 


with great pleasure: 


NEW YORK, May 21st, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 

Publisher N. Y¥. INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir:—In answer to inquiries 
made in reference to our advertisement 
in your paper, we most cheerfully say 
that we receive more returns from 
THE INDEPENDENT than ALL THE 
PAPERS COMBINED in which we ad- 
vertise, now numbering nearly four 
hundred. It is needless to say that we 
consider it one of the best mediwms in 
the country. 

Yours truly, 
J. M. FOSTER, 
Manager ‘ Victor’? S. M. Co. 


We take occasion to state in 
this connection that no news- 
paper in the country--daily, 
weekly, or monthly--is now 
so extensively patronized by 
advertisers. as THE INDE- 
PENDENT. The total re- 
ceipts of the N. Y. ** Herald” 
are, without doubt, much 
larger than those of any other 
paper; but they print SEVEN 
papers per week, while we 
print only one. Yet we af- 
firm that the“ Herald’s” total 
receipts for advertising are 
not seven times as much in a 
year as THE INDEPEND- 
ENT’S. We have averaged 
about forty-five columns per 
issue for several months past. 
The above facts will speak for 





THE United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany have recently increased its new busi- 
ness very largely, and the agents of the 
Company find it a very easy company to 
represent, owing to its strong financial con- 
dition and its honorable record of over 
twenty-three years. Gentlemen who desire 
to represent this old company are requested 
to address them at 161 Broadway, New 
York, where liberal arrangements will be 
made with good men. 

Men new to the business will be given a 
good opportunity to become acquainted with 
life insurance. 





DENTISTRY.—REMOVAL. 


J. AtLEN & Son have removed to 814 
Fifth Avenue, near 82d street. For im- 
proved artificial dentistry send for pam- 
phlet. 








HALL’S SAFES have been twenty-seven 
years before the public, and not a loss by 
fire or thieves. . The largest salesrooms and 
best assortment in the country may be found 
at 845 and 347 Broadway, New York. 





‘WANTED, a farmer in every town as agent 
for the Collins Solid Steel Plows. For 
terms write to Conttins & Co., 212 Water 
street, New York. 





THE great remedy of the day is un- 
questionably Perry Davis’s Parn-KILiEr, 
for the instant relief of all pains, scalds, 
bruises, etc., and for painsin the stomach 
and bowels. It is used with encouraging 
success in sudden attacks of cholera and 
cholera morbus. No family should pretend 
to keep house without it always by them. 





MEN aND Women out of employment 
should address the Murray Hill Publishing 
Company, No. 129 East Twenty-eight street, 
New York. 

a 
‘ 
THE MARCH OF DISEASE. 


A VIOLENT cold, hoarseness, a severe 
cough, pain in the left side, mucous ex- 
pectoration, spitting of blood, and great 
physical prostration are among the symp- 
toms which successively declare themselves 
in the progress of pulmonary disease toward 
@ disastrous termination. At any one of 
these stages the danger may be arrested by 
administering Dr. Hatu’s BALSAM FOR THE 
Lunes; but it is, nevertheless, unwise to 
delay its use for a single day after the trouble 
has commenced. The sooner the GREAT 
SPECIFIC is taken the briefer will be the 
sufferings of the invalid. It will cure any 
ordinary cold or cough in forty-eight hours; 
whereas many weeks would probably be re- 
quired to effect a thorough cure of. the 
graver symptoms indicating consumption- 
Arrest the march of disease at the outset, 
and thereby prevent the formidable lung 
compiaints in which it might otherwise ter- 
minate. For sale by druggists and medicine 


dealers everywhere. 
rr 


Best anp Oxupest Famity Mepicint.— 
Sanford’s Liver Invigorator—a purely Vegeta- 
ble Cathartie and Tonic—for Dyspepsia, Con- 
stipation, Debility, Sick H , Bilious 
Attacks, and all derangements of Liver, 
Stomach, and Bowels. Ask your Druggist 
for it. ~ Beware of imitations, 





TORMENTED CHILDREN. 


Ir is a woeful mistake to permit internal 
worms to increase and multiply unmo- 
lested. They are eminently dangerous, often 
producing terrible convulsions, violent 
colics, marasmus, and congestion of the 
brain. They should, therefore, be prompt- 
ly expelled from the youthful system with 
the only expulsory preparation that can be 
depended upon as absolutely infallible and 
perfectly harmless—Dr. Roarrs’s VEGETA- 
@LE Worm Syrup. At least one hundred 
thousand American mothers are now using 





give it to their children confidently, well 
knowing that, if no vérmin exist in the in- 
¢estines, 1t will allay the internal symptoms 
which caused them to suspect the presence 
of the pests. The children, on their part, 
relish the remedy, which is,as it purports 
to be, a pure vegetable syrup and verv. pal- 
stable. For sale by druggists ud wedicine 








us hear from you! 


themselves. 






A GCOD BUSINESS Ur PUKLUNITY. 


this incomparable worm exterminator. They . 


[June 26, 1878. 


HECKER’s Farina is a delicious article of 
food and a beautiful ornament for the table. 


EAGER WiTNESSES. 


Proors of the extraordinary cures of 
scrofula, rheumatism, virulent eruptions, and 
all diseases affecting the flesh, the muscles, 
and the glands, effected by Scoviit’s 
Buioop AND Liver Syrup continue to flow 
in from all quarters. Every sufferer who hag 
given it a trial seems eager to testify to its 
merits. The experiences of more than two 
thousand persons, in various sections of the 
country, who have personally tested the puri- | 
fying properties of the Great Vegetable Anti- 
dote are now on file. The writers compre- 
hend all callings and professiuns and the 
documents refer to more than fifty distinct 
forms of disease. Screfulous ulcers and 
eruptions, chronic liver complaint, mer. 
curial affections, disorders of the kidneys, 
strumous discharges from the ears, sore eyes, 
complexional blemishes of every kind, white 
swelling, abcess, and innumerable sexual 
difficulties and disabilities are among the 
ailments for which these correspondents 
pronounce the BLoop AND LIvER Syrup a 
quick, certain, and absolute cure. For sale 
by druggists and medicine dealers every- 
where. 


























Housekeepers, Electro-Silicon is guaran. 
teed to be the best article known for clean, 
ing and polishing gold, silver, plated _ware- 
etc. Try it: Sold by druggists, house-fur- 
nishing stores, and jewelers. CorFin, Rep. 
mncTon & Co., No. 9 Gold street. 





PURGATION WITHOUT PAIN. 


RaspPrne purgatives, that excoriate* the 
tender membrane of the bowels and leave 
the alimentary canal in a paralyzed con- 
dition, are denounced and repudiated by 
people of common sense. In the place 
of these pernicious drugs we have Dr. 
Mott's VEGETABLE LivER Pitts, which 
operate simultaneously upon all the ur- 
gans by which the fvod is digested and 
assimilated and the waste matter of the 
system discharged. This standard family 
Medicine is equally “efficacious in curing 
constipation and removing the causes of 
undue relaxation. Unlike: the drastic com- 
pounds, which produce a condition of the 
bowels that renders constant purgation a 
necessity, these celebrated pills give strength 
and tone to the excretory organs—the 
stomach and the liver—thereby promoting a 
regular and natural habit of body. A good 
appetite and a vigorous digestion are among 
the certain results of their operation. For 
sale by druggists and medicine dealers 
everywhere. 


JAY COOKE &CO., 
NO. 20 WALL ST., 
NEW YORK. 


. EXCHANGE ON 
LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN, FRANKFORT, BRE 
MEN, VIENNA. a 
CABLE TRA omcun aR lerrens, CO: 
JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 


41 Lombard St., London. 
CABLE TRANSFERS UPON VIENNA DIRECT. 


“WHO WILL SUFFER?” 


I" IS NOW % YEARS SINCE DR. TOBIAS’S VE- 

it before the public, war- 

it to cure Chronic Rheumatism, Headache, 

Cuts, Burns, Bruises, Old Sores, Pains e ibs, 

Back, and Chest, and it never has failed. Sold by 
Druggists. Depot 10 Park Place, New York. 

















BUSINESS NOTICES. 
What ow it? 


longer the question since the in- 
troduction of the Centaur Lini- 
a ment. When we meet an old 

o oe friend who has been shelved 
KENTATPTE — with rheumatism, or see a person 
mangled underneath a rail-car and restored to 
shape and comeliness, we know that it is the 
Centaur Liniment that does the work. No other 
article ever did perform such miracles. There is 
no swelling it will not soften, no pain it will not 
soothe, or lameness it will not cure. Price 50 
cents ner battle: lara hottie $1.00. 











Children Cry--tor Pitcner’s castoria. It 
regulates the stomach, cures wind colic, and 
causes natural sleep. It is a substitute for 
castor oil, 








Gealers everywhere, 
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REPORTS FROM HOME. 


A LIVING WITNESS. 


BosTON HERALD OFFii i 
n, Sept. 19th, 
HL. R.STEVENS, Esa: 
ae the many cures effected by the 
Dear Sir ANE. Lhave heard of no nog. Satis 
ascot V ROETINE, I ve he n v! m : 


than my own. ive 
foctrula Salt Rheum for many years, inherited in'the 
making its Appe arance on ay waoke body, 
out in different places. painful 
wna deseri"ti0n, ~ by the @ most popular 


ee taithfully tried but my disease 
several PFO 


urifiers 


gs 


Cd all laid my case bef ‘ore 


wa 
ge 
35 
8 
J 
4 
= 
a48 


ce discovered that it was “tecomplisht 
earnestly desired. I continued on, follow- 
directions, for three months, and the first of April 
mea well man. Have passed through the hot 
d have continued to be free from any ap- 
sur it to the present time. 
eral health is excellent, and my recovery, of 
Can d sbout despaired, I ascribe entirely to the 
a INE. I could never have been gonvinees 
marvelous results of this wonderful VEGETINE 
any any other circumstances; but now I recom- 
every one to try this inestimable remedy, and 
i's e as represented I am a living witness, 
afford me great satisfaction to show the 
disease and converse on the merits of 


a 


Sa 


ere coe of = child baving a severe at- 
eart com ch VEGETINE ha entirely 
and shall siways Ye happ Mo to make it virtues 
wo within the range of id uence. 

Yours, very respectfully, E. H. Youne. 


‘oung has been in the ty of the emyrenn 
pie. ¥ years. Many 


Herald urit the t eigh 
vouch for hE Ege 


£7 
a 
Le 


g 





REPORT FROM A PRACTICAL CHEM- 


IST AND APOTHECARY. 


BOSTON, May Ist, 1871. 
Det ire ie Sey gy yee 
¥ OZ. ottles) of your ice 
re three = ty ony that it has given the 
remedy for the complaints Joed 
neue “te wer sold. = coly 8 
AEE ou Sens ot my customers testi ng 
boy A merits on themselves or their friends. lam 
ponally panes of several cases 0: ous 
g cured by VEGETINE —--" this vicin- 


rune respectfull aa 
wo ver STEVENS, % 


a conviction is in od public mind as well as in the 
medical profession that the remedies supplied by the 
Spey kingdom are more safe, more successful in 

ane < et Se mineral medicines. VEG- 
= Ss roots, barks, and herbs. It is 
pesant, to take and, is is perfectly sa: safe to give to an 





you Do not hesitate to try it. 
You will never regres it. eet 
VEGETINE IS FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
DISEASES 


Of the Kidneys. 


Painful piietions of the bladder and urinary o: eye 
socompanied by gravelly deposits, irritation of the poms 
of the bladder, with difticulty = remy ding: the urine, in 
stricture, in seminal weakness, 

parts accompanied by tient 

*JULIHN’S HYDRASTIN COMPOUND 
will be found * most efficacious remedy. Send for — 
larsto B. KEITH & CO.,. 41 Liberty “atreet, N, Y¥. 
sale by Druggists. Price $1 per bottle, or 6 for $5. 


conditions of 








To be had from all wholesale Ho ‘ouses, OF from 
WOOLRICH & & CO., Malden, Mass., Manuf’r’s for U.S. 








This splendid Hair Dye is the best in the world. The 
faly True and Perfect ag Harmiess Reliable and 


enuine signed W. A 
lor. Sold by all Druggists. 
HAS. BATCHELOR, Prop., N. Y. 
For Moth Patches, Freckles, & ‘Tan 
UsEB 
PERRYS 


Moth and Freckle Lotion. 


It is reliable and harmless, 
Depot 49 Bond St., New York, 
Sold by Drurgists everywhere. 


ele EADS AND ELEst Woums, 
erry’s Improved Comedon le Rem. 
sar ‘the ros Skin Medicine. Pronereat by © ae Puneet 


Ogist, 49 Bond st., N. Y. Sold by all Druggists. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


Church and Tower Clocks!" 


awh manufacture A SUPERIOR CLOCK for Towers 
urches or Public Buildings, with or without 

iz beg meme tees ob m one to four dials, war- 
mance. e can refer to all 

for "the reputation of our Tower 
have them second to none in all 








NUE ZS 











20,000 LADIES 


4nd Gentiemen’s Gold and Silver Watches to be closed 
Suton Consignment at about. one-half the usual Retail 
Will be sent by express, ©. 0. D. Senda 
© @ fall descrivtive list, with prices, GEO. E. SMITH, 
way, N.Y. P.-O. Box 3696, 





THE OCEAN HOUSE, 


NEWPORT, R. L., 
OPENS JUNE 26th, 1873. 


WEAVERS & BATES. 


For Twenty-five Years 
HECKER’S 


WHEATEN GRITS, 
CRACKED WHEAT, 


has been the most popular tion of wheat for es 

omaene eeetee rf ne any ae condition of 
e sys! 

me Cay of food the spbouphaten » ; 

elements so necessary e perfe levelo; 

muscle, pave, and seo, and le pecall uliarly Senallont to 4 

dyspeptics and persons o sedentary habits. 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS, 
OR AT THE 


CROTON MILLS, 


ROCERS’ 
Groups of Statuary. 


From $10 to $25. 
The Favored Scholar. 
A New Group. Price $18 


ais Enclose stamp for illustrated 
@ catalogue and price-list to 


JOHN ROCERS, 
No. 212 Fifth Ave., N. ¥° 





most 
*Nitrogenous 











USE THE 


GEM STOVE POLISH. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


THE MILD POWER 


CURES 


HUMPHREYS’S 


HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 


AVE bs egrtgge FROM THE MOST AMPLE = 
perien an entire success. Sim mple, mpt, Efi- 

clent, and Retable. They are the on a Aye 
fectly adapted to popular use—so sim itages 
cannot be matey in dain em. 80 Coenen be 1a 
from danger, #nd so eficl as to be aivarerciicee. 
They have received the he commendation from all 
Sod will always render satisfaction, 


res. 
: Fevers »C etion, Infla th 
8, Worm Fever, Worm Colic. 
& Cryin ’ Colic, or Teething of Infants. 
— cea v Children or Adults, 
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natic Pains...... 
- aaa ie ue. Chill Fever, Agues.. 

it, matte or leeding See 
. 4 nm 
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Y CASES. 
Case (Morocco) with mane 35 oe vials and 
manual of oes 


Shee | 00 
00 


Address 

au Te Medicine Le 
No 562 Broanwar, New Yo: 

For pteic by all Draggists, 


NERVOUS DEBILITY. 
A depressed, irritable state of mind ; a weak, 





nervous, exhausted feeling; no energy or an- 
imation; confused hea oa momery. ntl. 
consequences 0! ERVO menta grerwork, ° 
retions rere RU. ahs sen Hohdo: 
ove reign cel in 
ATUIC BERCIEIO Ne. 2 
ae "7 a ae opure om d desvontancy y 
D. o 

sete te cod aware eficiest. "Pees, a6 fee rae, 
age of five boxes and powder, im 


or sent by ice, e 
areas co... 


a, Sts 
mail. 
: ceipte 
MPHREYS 8 guar barinic MED CINE 
S62 baospwar,N. ¥. Send for Circular, 











&f Chronic aad Acute Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lambato, 
Sciatica, Kidney and Nervous Diseases, after years of 
guffering, by takin Be. ! Fitler’s Vegetable Rhea- 


satic Syrup—the scientific discovery of J, P. Fitter, 
M.D. & regular sraduate in 1833. Rev. wing, Me- 
dia, Pa.. suffered sixteen peares became Rey. 
Thos, Murphy, D.D., Frank: rd, Philadelphia, Rev. J. 
Davis Hightstown. N . &. Buel = nom Olarence, 
owa. Rev. G, G. Smith, Pritaford, NY Me Joseph 
Bergs. Fulls ome Philadelp' invited to 





write to %r. Fitler * Boiladeipbin, Hh H fataabl advice 





Mothers, Mothers, Mothers. 


Mrs. ent v the perioa of tae 

in, cures 
lates the bowel an acai 
mind col sie ee ~. “zives rain n Vea 
Bes Pow's SOOTHING SYRUP.” 





Wi 
For sale by all druggists. 








PERPETUAL CRYSTAL PALACE 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
Subscription to the Stock 


* will be received at the following places in New York City: 







Fusoéwan. 
eadedececsesdeseqccsapesasonses Wall Street. 
--Third Avenue and Twent en Street. 
...Third Avenue and Twenty-fi Street. 

and Twenty-fi gt b Street; and of 
ddigstqde aekcaddastaann ie Railroad Office. 











3 and at the temporary office of the Company 


corner William on! Exchange Place. 





a 
Eighty-fifth Street and Avenue A. 
925 Broadway. 


—_—-—_o0—_—_ 
ents must be made by om yavebie to pap sold are ot ees UNION TRUST COMPANY, 73 Broadwa 


m the sale of the stock hereb; 


Tem mone paid out ieaaees except 
expended 


industria! Renividon & B fullding or a rite tite to la ‘a. 
pu a: nm 
The ‘and ty the Com m taxes, bounded as follows: 981 

Avenues; com rhe Company is city lot jot, or saa 23 Acres. 


y- 
into SA ha oo Trust Com y, and cannot 


and honestly 
102d Streets and 3d to 4th 


SHARES $100 EACH. 


to be made as follows: 


ents 
él mirada pn at time of subscribing, and the balance in installments, not exceeding ten per cent. at any | 


enam 
ae roper poeet of any of one is entitled : 
— Garden of Planta 

duration of = members Lo 


It isa home investment. It isthe ownership of land on New 
on e same. 


accordance w harter 
Company, passed July 2th, 1872, the following poe ad OE have been 
above: ani orized nts throu hout the United Sta 
to tree admission to the Industrial Exhibition, the Art 





e Board of Directors of the Industrial emiien 
created ward are Offered for sale 


Gal- 
during the time it is opened, and limited only by the 


eoctadl te the a mbershipe to Hot hot — the holder to admission to special places of amusement, except as con- 
——_o———— 
MEMBERSHIPS.---PRICE AND KIND. 


Class 1st. Price $10. 30 admissions. 


Entitling the purchaser to thirty admissions to the Exhibition. Not transferable. 
Class 2d. Price $20. 
Entitling the purchaser to ninety admissions to the Exhibition. Not transferable. 


Class 3d. 


Entitling the purchaser to three hundred and sixty admissions. Not transferable. 


Price, $10. 

90 admissions. 
Price, $20. 

Price $40. 360 admissions. 
Price, 340. 


Class 4th. Price $100. Life. 
Entitling the purchaser to admission at any time during life; the building be’ open to the public. Not 
transferable. "brice, 3100. oan ae . ” 


Class Sth. pee roe Life. Price $300. 





Entitl d his i diat iy esse at the time of such purchase) or any of them, 
fusing the fates of any of fthem, to an By to the Exhibition, when open to the public. Not transferable. 
Clase Gth. HEREDITARY AND TRANSFERABLE. Price, $1,000. 

En the holder and owner to admission to the Exhibition, at an Guo v when the building is to th 
Sh ge a a el eae 

as hono e m, With tr 0 as 
from time to to time be them by the Board f Daredtors, wane 
yment to be made whenever called on re payatile to the order of io Union Trust Company. 
A suitable will ate for Life, vay fm and Heredi aon 
Memberships not be sold after the yoy open > — 
hb pi haser of ofa membership m will be be ven hy eae hes bara, nites 
Banks, individuals ts throughou States. 
For further information please address 


Industrial Exhibition Company, 


No. 925 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 








H. 
GENERAL DISTRIBUTING 
191 West Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


B. 


THE HICHEST PREMIUM 
AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON 
Ruffler and Plaiter, 


For Sewing Machines, 
AT THE 
American Institute Fair, 
NEW YORK, 1872. 
C. W. HANDY & Co., Sole Agents, 
330 Broadway, New York. 


Send for Circular. Box 2618, 


GOODRICH, 


AGENT FOR THE WEST, 





BUILDING PAPER! 


Carpet Lining, and 


asa substitute for taeda. Chbeee send 


ebteen tal Eh maneedseetts hadbne N. Y., or hoom Rrver Parez Co, 





Donnelly & Co.,! 


Fresco and Ornamental Painters, 


DEALERS IN 


FOREIGN: PAPER HANGINGS. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT (F_ ALL 
THE VARIED STYLES CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


THE BEST WORKMEN ONLY EMPLOYED AND 
SENT TO ALL PARTS, 


934 BROADWAY, 
Between 21st& 22d sts. 


ew EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS PROVIDED WITHOUT 








TEXAN 


LIEBIG'S 
EXTRACT Jor ME AT. 


More concentrated, better, and cheaper than any other. 
Ask your Draggist or Grocer fur it, 


A. GLANZ, Sele Agent, 194 William St., N.Y, 








Bey's carilic Troches 


A specialty for SORE THROAT, the Carbolic Acid of 
which the Troches are in part composed acting as a 
HEALING AGEXT, and curing all forms of cLCERaTED and 
INFLAMED sarfaces of the larynx and epigiottis. 





A specialty for hoarseness, the CLEANSING power ofthe 
Carbolic Acid tending to expel all collections and forma- 
tions of mucous matter, phlegm, etc., and restoring a 
healthy action te the sensitive and delicate organs of the 
throat and windvipe. 

A iaity against contracting infectious diseases. 
The peculiar properties of Carbolic Acid in preventing 
infection and t have long been known, and 
EDFY'S CARBOLIC TROCHKS may be safely relied on 
asa preventive in cases of SmaLt Pox, VaRIOLOID, o%c., ‘ 
etc. > 











Aspecialty for common colds, coughs, and all disor 
dergof the throat, chest, and lungs, 


Price 25 cents per box Sold by druggists every- 


where, 
JOHN EF. HENRY, 
Cote Proprietor, No, 8 CollegePiace, New York. 


cernnmenmiens 














Commercial. - 


INFLUENCE OF GOLD AND SILVER 
ON CIVILIZATION. 


THE Colorado Miner publishes anraddress, | 
delivered by the Rey. Mx Tuthill, beforethe 
Georgetown Lyceum, on the subject of the 
civilizing influence of the precious ‘metals. 
Some of the thoughts therein expressed are 
so good that we cannot forbear reproducing 
them, as follows: 


‘*The miner-man, he that digs out the 
precious metals, gold and silver, is a true 
civilizer. He brings out that which goes to 
refine and elevate man-—differing from other 
minerals, in that all their services are nobler, 
the faculties they appeal unto are higher. 
Tron and coal minister to the grosser animal 
wants more; the precious metals to the 
finer, more elevating. They have to do with 
taste, beauty, the esthetic and religious 
sentiments of man. 

“Consider the influence they. have as 
ornament. They mav and do minister to 
pride and love of displav, they may beget 
unlovely traits of character; but who can 
tell how much their use as adornment has 
done to draw out the finer faculties of our 
naiure, taste, harmony, and a_ sense. of 
beauty? Again, here are these strongest, 
deepest emotions of the soul, friendship, 
loye—their strongest heart-ties binding man 
to congenial spirits; and gold, by its durabil- 
ity, by its incorruptible nature, seems of all 
metals most fitted to wait upon the pure 
affections. Take the ring. What sweet 
memories, what deepest feelings of love and 
tenderness cluster round that little circle of 

old. 
en Nor must we forget their ministry in the 
bizhest and holiest faculties of our being— 
the religious sentiments. How along down 
the aves they have been emploved as gif's 
to the deity, made into shrines and furni- 
ture for temples, or fashioned into forms of 
sacred association, like the cross: what 
deepest feelings and holy, truthful love 
have they called forth. And so the.miner, 
thougb bimself a long exile from home he 
may be, with a heart full of warm love 
going out to ashes, in his solitary life, the 
assemblies of his peonle hear not his devout 
thourhts; vet for all thet, as he diss ont 
with brawny arms the precious gold, shaped 
in some gift of love or emblem of religion, 
it is he that does something to hold true 
hearts together and keep firesides bright 
with love, and bring pure thoughts, and 
holy memories to many an erring and sinful 
one. Yes! a right true civilizer is he of 
man. 

‘Consider also how much thought and 
education it compels in the miner himself. 
Only bard thought and the clear grit of reso- 
lute men bring gold and silver here in our 
mountains. Just see how God locked up 
these treasures of his, and how fast, too, in 
the heart of these old mountains; as if he 
had said, Now ye who are men of strong 
minds and stout hearts only get them out 
and you shall have them. They are not put 
upon the surface, that any witless ignoramus, 
who has simply eyes and hands, can pick 
them up. No; but these metals are fastened 
down in the depths of these granite moun- 
tains, in veins and fissures, so that it requires 
sharp eyes to find them, hard, patient labor 
to get them. And they are so united with 
other metals that it requires the most skill- 
ful appliances of science and art, the most 
ingenious methods. of mechanism and of 
chemistry to separate them after the ore is 
taken out. Now, most apy sort of men can 
dig out coal when it isfound or mine out 
huge masses of iron. But to find even 
these precious metals, to know where the 
rich ore gleams, down in the hidden res 
of the rocks, requires; keen, observi el- 
ligence ; an then, “tox “get the pur ~ 
from the one ina a still mo: a 
And no one tan~téell what 
very fact has given to timaitey ie pa 
miners. How many minds have been 

turned to read and study chemistry, how 
many have turned their thoughts to machin- 
ery, just because these shining metals have 
such close companions. Who can number 
the methods that have been devised? The 
ingenuity that has been exercised? The 
machinery, simple and complex, that has 
been expended and will be? Now, all this 
has put to school the minds of our miners, 
and they have been quickened and educa- 
ted, yes,-they have got a mental disci- 
pline thereby that no institution or any 
other teacher than this hard fact could give 
them. God’s university, it is better than any 
school of mining too, and ’tis open to all, 
and no charges either; and the best of it is, 
no one has finished the full course yet.” 





Tue following shows the imports of. for- 
eign dry goods and general merchandise at 
the port of New York for the week ending 
June 20th and since the beginning of the 








A | Tae market for all 3 descriptions of domes- 


DRY Y GOODE... 


tic cotton goods has become exceedingly 
dull and nearly stagnant, owing in part to 
the hot weather, which has set in with ex- 
traordinary vigor, and in part to the unsettled 
condition of thé cotton market. There has 
been a ‘‘corner” in cotton, which has caused 
an artificial advance of some three cents a 
pound. higher than .the-Liverpool market ; 
and, while there is a certainty of a largely 
increased crop, itis not at all safe to présume 
on a continue’ higher price in the raw ma- 
terial. Manufacturers cannot venture upon 
large purchases at the present rates, and the 
jobbers are not willing to buy for the fall 
business while there is so good.a prospect of 
a reduction io prices a few weeks later. 
But money is very easy; and that in some 
degree gives steadiness and strength to 
prices; but it does not give activity to the 
buyers. The agents are not disposed to en- 
courage speculative transactions, and all the 
conditions of the market tend to render 
things very quiet for some weeks to 
come. Prices are not essentially changed, 
and plain bleached and unbleached 
cottons are held at nominal rates. Prints 
of light colorings are more freely offered 
and prices are lower, but dark effects are 
unchanged. In woolens and cloths there is 
a weaker market, but without marked 
change. 

The larger jobbing houses will not carry 
heavy stocks over and collections are re- 
ported to be generally favorable. 

In unbleached sbeetings and shirtings 
there is so little doing that quotations are 
merely nominal in standards as well asin the 
lighter weights. But prices are steady and 
without change. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
the same condition as unbleached goods, and 
the saleg are to the limited extent only 
necessary to fill the orders for current trade. 
Prices steady. 

Printing cloths are firm, but the market is 
inactive. Sales of 64 extra quality for im- 
mediate delivery are made at 6} to 6§ 
cents. 

The sales of prints from first hands are 
limited and chiefly of light effects, the sup- 
ply of standard makes in first hands being 
very greatly , The light effects 
have been redt n price *., the offerings 
of a leading house ov American” and 
Dunovell’s prints; but dark colorings have 
not been materially affected. Mallory and 
Allen’s prints; have been marked down 
half a cent a‘yard. Sprague’s are still quoted 
at 11 cents, less 5 per cent. for 80: days, 
for medium fancies. 

Ginghams are very dull, with limited sales 
at steady prices. 

The hot weather has caused a rather more 
active demand for percales of choice styles, . 
and there is a better demand for lawns and 
organdies. 

Cotton duck is in moderately good de- 
mand, but mostly for small lots. Prices are 
steady and unchanged. 


* Cotton drills are slow of sale. There is 


but little a ther for the, home. trade | Peppere 


or for export ese g' 


Osnaburgs are in limited demand and the i 


sales are in smiall lots at'steady prices.” 

In other descriptions of domestic.cotton 
fabrics the market is very quiet, with so 
little doing that no change is, noted worth 
reporting. Prices are generally unchanged 
and nominally steady. 

Woolen goods are without any essential 
change since last week. The sales of cloths 
to the clothiers are less than had been ex- 
pected; but there is something of a demand 
for particular makes, fine goods being most- 
ly wanted. Overcoatings are in rather bet- 
ter demand, but the sales are mostly of 
chincbillas, 


Cassimeres are still selling moderately 
well, but to hardly as great. an extent as 
last week. The jobbers are buying but. lit- 
tle. The demand is mostly from the 
clothiers, who are taking chiefly the low to 
medium qualities. 

Foreign goods are getting reduced with 
great rapidity, though the sales are light; 


but the importations are also | Tigh}, .an 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 
IMPORTANT ps te 7GRY MURCHANT IN THB 
‘MD STATES. 


MONDAY AY EVENING, June 16th, 1873. 





BROW ne SHEETINGS. 
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_ sh apg.senery 
1873, SIMMER WETS 1873 


EGYPTIAN, ROMAN, AND VENETIAN DESIGNS 
IN 
OXYDIZED BUTTONS, BUCKLES, CLASPS, etc. 
PASSEMENTERIES, BELTS, SATCHELS, 
CLUNY, YAK, ANTIQUE AND LLAMA LACBS, 
bees SACQUES, SCARFS, VAILS, HAMBURG 
BANDS, TRIMMINGS, SKIRTINGS, ete. 









there rT: derable ‘reship- 
ments of gilke rere *! be dei na 
: ; anc chiefly fo 


grenades, piques and orzandies, and. otber. 





year: 
For the Week. 1871. 1872. 1873, 
Dry Goods............++ $1,098,459 $1,374,907 $870,305 
General Merchandise. 6,724,871 6,543,976 4,920,647 
Total for week.... $8,428,330. $7,918,588 $5,790,952 
Previously reported.. 170,425,789 210,917,086 198,860,823 
Bince Jan. 1,,....s.e0 $178,349,119 218,836,969 204,661,775 


peasonable fabrics Bit obra the ety trade 









UNSURPASSED IN VARIETY AND STYLE. 


MILLER & GRANT, 


No. 879 BROADWAY. NEW stony 








[June 26, 1873, 


A. Ts STEWART & 60, 
are offering a large assortment of 
NOVELTIES IN LADIES’ WHITE LAWN 


Suits, 


$4 each, upward. 

BRAIBED LINEN SUITS $6 each, upward. 

BLACK ALPACA SUITS $12 each, upward. 

MOHAIR and POPLIN SUITS, elegantly trimmed - 
$16 each, upward. 

STRIPED SILK SUITS, Spring colors, only $40 each, 
upward. 

BLACK SILK SUITS, very handsome, only $50 each, 
upward. 

PLAIN COLORED SILK, very stylish, trimmed, 
$68 each, upward. 

An immense variety of Ladies’ and Misses’ UN DER. 
GARMENTS, Children’s Embrodered PIQUE WALK. 
ING 8UITS and CARRYING CLOAKS. 


Boys’ Ready-Made Clothing, 


manufactured on their own premises, and for quality, 
style, and workmanship cannot be excelled. 
BROWN LINEN BLOUSE SUITS only $2. 
BROWN LINEN JOCKEY SUITS only $3.50. 
SAILOR ditto only $4. 
BLOUSE CLOTH SUITS, very handsome and fine, 
$6 each, upward. 
English WALKING SUITS, extra fine, only $12, up. 
ward. 
Very fine DRESS SUITS only $15, upward. 
COLORED STRIPED WAISTS, $1.25. 
FINE WHITE LINEN WAISTS, $1.50 each, upward. 


UNUSUAL BARGAINS in 


Gents’ Shirts, 


from selected qualities of MASONVILLI, WAM. 
SUTTA, and NEW YORK MUSLIN, with fine Linen 
BOSOMS and CUFFS, $1.75, $2.25, and $2.50 each. 


Alarge and choice variety of Paris and domestic 
made 


HATS AND BONNETS, 


AT ABOUT HALF RECENT PRICES. 

Fine English STRAW and LEGHORN HATS, oe. 
ly trimmed, $6 to $12 each. 

PALMETTO HATS, of an extra fine quality, newest 
shapes, TRIMMED and UNTRIMMBED, at reduced 
prices, 

FEATHERS, FLOWERS, JET TRIMMINGS, Orna- 
ments, TRIMMING RIBBONS, SASH RIBLONS, 
NECK-TIES, SCARFS, etc., etc. 








Strangers visiting our city are respectfully invited 
to examine the above. 
No Importuming to Purchase. 


Broadway, 4th Avenue, 9th and 10th sts, 


At’ the Great East Side Establishment. 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 


309 GRAND 8T., NEW YORK. 
PARASOL DEPARTMENT ENLARGED. 


23001 #00 Laat see ears 65c. The Ser $1 — 


of Changeables, Fringed and and Lined. Un- 
wom Extensi' ive, tonal from $1.50 to $ each. 


RIRBQNS!! RIBBONS!! 


Ap Silk Gros Ribbons, 10c., 20c., 25c., 35c., and 45¢. 
inch Oil Boiled Sash b8e. 
Tinch Oil Boiled Sash Ribbons, 85c. 
Watered Sash Ribbons, 6, + ‘inches wide, 50c., 65¢., 


85c., an 
No.3 ~hy 4 Silk Ribbons, 4c., 5c. per yard. 
No. 3 and 7 Sil —— Te., 10c. per yard. 
No. 9 and 12 bons, 13c., 18c. per yard. 
FRENCH FLOWERS AND FEATHERS. 
SPECIALTIES-FANS! 


At 4e., 5c., 8c., 10c., 20c. GueapestLine of Fans up to $4 
ever Offered in this c 


250 Real Lace Shawls 


SACQUES. 
Less than Cost of Importation. 


eatly under regular p! 
opmiss! cy Ties, Par anal Covers, Sy og Passamenterie 









orocco Leather Tage’ and Satch- 
Belts, with Attachments. 50c., 75c., $1 UP 350. 
ts’ and Children’s Carriages from $1.25 to 


New Delivery of Silver-Plated vets; 


BARGAINS IN JEWELRY. 


7,500 pairs Corsets, 50c., 65c., 75c., 85c., $1, up. 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. PRICES LOWER 


KID GLOVES. 


One-Button Ladies’ Kid Gloves, 45c. to 75c. pair. 
Two-Button do. %5c. to $1.25 pair. Hdward Glove, 
BEST LOW-PRICED GLOVE IN AMERICA. 


EDWARD RIDLEY. & SON, 


th oa wine ig and 
ind N STS., N. Y. 
ook east from the Bowery. 


HARMON, N, BALDWIN. & FON, 


Hay en; ‘Co ~~ 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
MADAM Fows 


CORSET SKIRT SUTeRTE 


KE 
TEAR SPREE 
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Weekly Market Review. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 
iraund 1% Chambers. 294, 296, 298 Greenwich street, 
lew York. 


GROCERS MARKET. 


—The market for invoices of Brazils is 
4 boy and the distributive demand ts light. The stock 
now here and on the way foot up 175,000 bags, although 
the market is in favor of the buyer. Holders have 


aw | to = any ——— —— = 
India goo are arri and mee 
tary babs demand at fall prices. “East India 
Coffees are are selling adily 





ste: and prices are un 


AND SALT.—Dry Cod are slightly lower, 
anders falling off in the demand. Mackerel are in 
good request, with a supply insufficient to meet the 

Full values are obtained readily.. Bex 
Herring active and full prices sustained. Barrel Her- 
wee in limited stock, the larger portion having been 
of for art. Liverpool Fine Salt nominal 
Gpreeeive. Bulk quiet and steady. Ground in fair 
request at previous prices. 

FOREIGN FRUITS.—The market for Malaga Rais- 
ins is quiet and prices favor buyers generally. Some 
very choice lots are held at extreme prices. Turkey 
Prunes in good demand at hardening prices. Sar- 


dines in moderate request. Currants steady. Citron 
in improved demand at steady values. Nuts in fair 
request, with large sales of Brazils. Green Fruits in 

supply and good demand, with full prices for 


MOLASSES.—The sales of Foreign for boiling pur- 
poses have been liberal at a decline of about two 
cents per gallon, leaving the quantity in importers’ 
hands small. The trade inquiry has been fair and 


demand ty A at full prices for very choice 
tod sixty easier rates on medium and fair grades. 
The stock is light, but tsuificient for Og ey require- 
ment. Ney, Orleans is held for hig! The 
demand is light and market quiet. 


RICE.—Advices of an improvement in Southern 
ports has created more firmness here. There is a fair 
jobbing trade at full prices for all sound prime parcels. 
Inferier lots are irregular, good East India Denon the 
preference at the difference in values. wevetats 
of domestic continue small, being but 303 oan forthe 


SUGARS.—Refined continue in fairdemand. The 
market generally has been tame. Producers have 
parted with their manufacture freely; hence, no sur- 
plusonhand. The unremunerative position of the 
market has occasioned a curtailment of production 
with some of the refi is 
about equal to the demand. The market closed with 
more tone and steadiness. Raws have been dull the 
past few days, and the market on refining grades can 


be quoted & cent lower, with holders very firm at the 
Bont ahs Ss. Refiners La fy dispo: to buy 





to low prices the season through, ce yt ts the 
usual ‘ductua’ ons by irregularity o f demand. 


SYRUPS.—The finer grades are decidely scarce and 
wanted at full prices. The medium and eeer quali- 
ties are in Me wd su nh Sugar- 
aioe. is in fair d nant ryt hy of % ‘cent. per 

SPICES.—Stocks are moderate and concentrated in 
few hands. The market is inactive, but prices are 
firm and the market steady. 


TEAS.—The demand is moderate, both for invoices 
and lines, but holders are not pressing goods on the 
market atthe prevailing low prices. Greens are in 
fair demand at =e prices. Japans.—Medium 


to fine qualities iy val are well 
maintained. Oolongs.. oe there ti is a stron eeling in 
the better es and holders claim that the market 


is 3 cts. per pound higher for all qualities. Soucho 
are quiet at previous figures. — 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS, Erc.—The market for Flour rules 
dull, dep d, and irregular, with a very consider- 
able lower range of prices, nearly all grades sharing 
in the reduction of values. Scarcity of freight-room 
has been adverse to shipping and the home trade has 
been light. There is not much accumulation of 
stock, owing to the City Mills running light. But lit- 
tle Southern is arriving, their local wants and ship- 
ments requiring their p stock, California, Ore- 
gon, and Canada are inactive. Bakers’ and Family 
brands unsettled. The very hot weather for the past 
few days has increased the desire to force off parcels 
Hable to sour, Receipts for the week, 89,814 bbls. Ex- 
ports, 38,517 bbls. Rye Flour has been quiet at a slight 
decline. Corn Meal in fair export and local demand 
for. barrels. Sacked is dull. The Wheat market 
rules easier than at the opening, and at the 
decline more active, the sales for export being con- 


Mental in excess of last week’s shipments. The 
oe pnd fos on RS una eam, fos, good $0 








gicioe N 0.3 . wei me : wths and tn eqior 
move 8 oa Rece' celpts, barre! 
porta, 80517 bush hels. Co. lar, closing with 


some activity at a aH mag with a wide difference be- 
tween Old saa N ew. e portions of the Corn win- 
tered West arrive Tr CO) 


F500 
low our je quotationgare ac 
pee bosela Exports, W080 bachele: 

have been in fair request at lower prices. Re- 
oni. 62.102 — wens. 79 bushels. eres is 


y and firm Receipts, 85,846 bus 
i016 bushels, Barley entirely nominal 
iors dnote bus Bavley Malt gull. 7 and 


COTTON.—The market has been variable, being 
frm in the fore part of the week, at the recent ad- 
vance; and closing weak and irregular for “spot” 
Cotton, — @ light. demand. For future delivery 
there was an active business at s decline of sbout one- 
half cent per pound. Advices in regard he grow- 

crop are contradictory and no’ t entirely satis- 
factory. A large yield, however, isexpested.. 

LIVE STOCK.—The demand for Beeves is good, 
but too many are constantly coming forward to make 
them profitable to the seller. The market is dull and 
Weak at 11 to 12 cents per pound for good to prime 
Native Steers and 9 to 11% cents for poor to best 
Texans. Milch Cows are not active at $80 to $70 per 
hea@ for common to fair and $75 to) $85 for:good to 


ice. Veal Calves ar. to prime 
Milk-fed 6 to 9X cents per x id Grassers and 
qpiermilk-£od 4 to 53s « ents. ull of sale at 5 


0.6 cents and. The 
Bake for $e ry ine pretty st Pasa aE Per 


mean thing market Sor American Pig Iron con- 
very quiet, the principal operations being for 

brands, for éxport to England via 
Canada. Scotch remains unintercetingly dull, with 
but slight prospects of an i of business. Rails, 
doth Domesticand Foreign, are very dull. Scrap easy 
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MISCELLANEOUS.—The market for Building Ma- 
terials has not been subject to any noticeable varia- 


weeks, being generaily quiet. 
rage Stock without iter fee For- 
better in 


eign Coal orm. mestic ig yy 
rugs an e 
‘0ods very Min Fire Gn Crackers ot EE gull ‘or 
the season: nies 


roug er decline. He 
tive and are. — Batts in buyers’ fouor. Hidés 
firm and in fair demand. Hops decidedly firm forall 
| al tor Bole Leather steady and firm. Oak 
Sle, @ jull_ and easy. Paints in good demand aoe 


OILS, NAVAL STORES, Erc.—Crude Sperm and 
Whale very quiet. Menhaden easier, although in 


light stock and small receipts. Prime we. Lard in 
ee —— Crude Cod scarce. tton Seed 
and nsactions. One dull and weak. 
Spirits Turpentine in — an fk. Rosin 
quiet. Tar in inactive. Petro- 
an An and depressed. in col oe oa of ae 
‘0 er ocean an mary m 
fets’ n active business for future d delivery at the 
decline has been the result. The aggregate sales are 


e 
larger. Naptha dull and nominal. 


PROVISIONS.—The stock of Pork in the country ts 
supposed to be less than last year at this date. Re- 
saints for the week, 373 barrels, Exports, 2,576 barrels. 

market exhibits less strength, with a fair business 
Tae “spot” and larget for future. The shipments are 
considered fair for the season of the poe Bacon 
shows some irregularity in values, opening firm and 
clo: weak and easier. pounds. 


Pecan 
Jang ni ‘and Maryiand Strawberries, per qt. ite B ie 3 
Pe VEGETABLES.—We quote: 


oi. charles 

Squash: yellow summer,“ 
Squash, yel ow summer, 
Cabbage, New, No oli, por bil 
oreens Te par erate one 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceries and Provisions. 
RAW_ SUGARS — Doty: oo County 
lade. # Bb. Hea’ -+18 00 a18 50 
Porto Rico. _ a~ 9%|Heavy 1 lose West 
Muscovado 8ia-— 9! er aif 50 al? 75 
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dermand at unchanged 


WOOL.—The demand is limited. Foreign is dull. 
New Clip arrives very slowly. The demand for Cali- 


a is fair and receipts he og The reports of in- 
firmness in the London and Liverpool mar- 

kets hasa tendency, with the present « small s upply, to 

ie up, bri ices. Growers are not inclined to 

their clips in the present condition of the market, 

hence a light trade. 


————a——____ 


WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


B —The stock of ordinary qualities is in- 
creasing, and is difficult to dis; of except at low 
prices; but Prime to Choice is Lp }} 


supply and 
ood demand. Receipts of Weste . but 
tate is falling off. Pails are plenty, with an accumu- 
lation of second e South have 
been small. The jas been main! local, ors 
markets, Receipts for x. BG 
54,392 pounds. Wea 
Orange County. Pails and Creamery, # 
} a Pails, Selected.......... 
Sta’ y; Se i Prim: 
State , Poor to Fair...... 
State Welsh ‘Tubs, Poor to Sneiee. 
State a. Poor to Choice...... 
aie Firkins and Tubs. 


an 
packages. 







/E.—The receipts are liberal eee 
exports are fair and would be 
rwere not the gold and ocean ht markets 
adverse to shippers. Complaint exists 0: fies im r 
fect cr of noteh of the Cheese now 





feceipts, 70, 498,651 pounds. 
We quote: 
State Factory, ey X cecrcccccocsccces Ban 
State Factory, Fair to Prime 2 
State Facto: erio: 9 
Western Factory, Ordinary to Prime. 9 Sih 
State 10 @12 





ay 
es. The de bh. ll 


Leg a 12,461 packag 





ve the preference for their ess. We quote 
Canada, prim: ae. Pres m 
Western. ordinary extra.. 12 @16 
State, pa ma Ang and Jersey. 7 @2 





7 
POULTRY i G. — Poultry are in fair 
est and stead, small supply and 
fleas demand. Pigeons sell fairly. Weq 









pect J Ne opee > r pair, Jerse: ; 

rive Fo = and — # bd. Lb @ 
Live ib @ 
Live Ducks. 1% @13 
Live Geese elern, per bai -- $150 @1%5 
oes } one De i iz @ is 
Pigeons, flight, sper dos. : --18 @1387 





BEESWAX continues dul . small sales at 33. 
nO AX somal ter Wameen and Southern. ‘a 

Buon CORN AND BROOMS.—The market is 
steady + previews prices. aon pros} a is not 
fatter! ‘or growing Valu 6% to 


1% ering. -e pups tobcts. TorGreen, 4 to 5 cts. 
for Red, and ets. per pound for Old, all 
RAXRK demand at $2 to $8 per dozen 
or fair to good and $3.25 to $5.50 for prime to extra. 
ASHES.—The supply of Pots is small and receipts 
ii nt Togmarkss le seed at $8.25. Pearls nominal. 
— : inspection yards 390 casks Pots and 24 casks - 
ear! “ 


MAPLE SUGAR —In zt, a PA and dull at6to9 
cents per pound. Syrup $1 — 
BEANS,—Marrowfats are in light local and fair 
shipping request. Mediums in small i'consumptive de de- 
ney Kidney scarce and nominal. White Kidney and 
inactive. Receipts 1,921 bush. Exports 


foot bush. e quote: 


Mediums, 
Red Kidneys, 
Rianeys. 
Pea Beans, fair to prime, 


an EAS Southern Black Eye continue scarce. Green 
Re: 22,586 












Green, ordinary to prime, per bushel. 
, in barrels............... --— —@ 
«in bulk, in bond...............0600-..— 2@— B 
POTATOES.—Old have ae as ood est and 
firmer. New in better d l5wer, ia good 
and increasing demand. guste: 
Re ee, in bulk 
y Rose, be) 
a 
Charleston, New," 
lk. 
DOMESTIC DRIED 
v a green fruits to 
them. lums inactive. 
nominal. We quote: : 
Apples, State and Yosterm FD. 3 7 
i Southern , Sliced, Be ‘ ig 6 
* Quarters + 84@ 46 
Peaches, Geo and N. & Pecied, pai -5 @18 
ke Vi ia, 5 4 
= “ “ ty er Pm 8X 
Pleckbes pent Metis dovnbacbiacaninenes At rs H 
—~: Ronasieise ‘0 @3L 


GREEN. FRUITS.—Apples aro in buyers’ tavor, 




































0 |.1% 
3 SALT— Durr: gal? cts. # 


109 bs. 
Tur island, 

# bush....— a— 80 
Ashton’s fine.330 a 350 
Worthingto 








a2%9 
a26 
j maple Salt in bas. 
ll PS 110 a1 
small | ags, J 
” a 40ina bbl....— a—9 
CANNED FRUIT, Erc. In small 
Peaches, 2D 100 in a bbl 4ia— 5 
-19 220 {SA eS 
rs, . a— 
a3 SODA BICARS. 
N’castl—-_ a— 8 
a—— Ste Kmeriean— a— 7 
papers, : 
a210 Boxes......... 8 
OF TARTAR. 
a2 Gran stals.50 a—— 
Good ny A a— 
. ® ¥ dos... -300 9310 |Ordinary.. a eB 3 
eas, “<7 a 
— ae > Castile, tmpor imported. yaaa” 
D # doz..... —— 2275 old.15 al9 
Lobster, 2» @ Castile, domestic.10 all 
Goz......... --350 2360 |!Pale Family. 6 alk 
Lobster, 1b ® 0. * 
OOB4i..251..¢ 250 a260 \CANDL 
Opeters, Cove Patent Wax. 
® @doz...—— a215 des 
Optom. Cove 
h @doz...—— 2012 | Adam’tine 
Oysters,Pic. in 
lass, # doz—— a475 | Tall 





. ordi 
9 Ow... 
Y: 2 
Ofives; queen, Aggy, HICH Duty; tigta. wD. 


Capres, Capu. SS ea a 9% 
doz., old.—_— 2800 |Rangoon, fair to 
res, Nonp. prime.. < 
# dos. gol —— 2040 
nch Must’d 
# doz........ —— 21580 
PORK. 
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4 al 
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te....625 a 675 | White Soulpern 


59 
52 
47 
66 
70 
9 
62 
63 
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42 
8 
41 
88 


West. Yellow “ 
= — 500 a 550 |OATS. 

“STaee 350 a 425 |No.2 Chicago...40 
Sour Flour....410 2675 |White............45 
Rye Flour. ...42 06% ne ome 

poctrraes@ 218 ivan 

esal.....6% & 850 
Buckwheat Fi. 

pom stes 


























Hides, 
a—55 |HORNS—D 
a—S4 (Ox.B.A.& R...300 21700 
a4? |FURS “AND 'SKINS—Un- 
50 a—55 , of all kins 
42 a—i7 cy prices. 
Sh. Pulled.....—34 a—38 |Beaver, % 
ip. Un .—19 a—- * North?®.300 a 600 
’ 30 a300 
18 00 a 400 
000 al500 
..—30 --800 al 00 
20 150 a 200 
Clin) vg ewan | = Weskcom—@ s—T3 
ce Oe neem es RS FT 
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— adi3— 
ete « Gyanns 
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2% a—35 
00 a 350 
% a1% 
08 02000 
@ 25% 
UTY : Sole, 
# oet.ad. v. 
2 a—4i5 
"i i a—8 
a— 38 
a— 
as 
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im Se 
71 a—% 


Bals'm Capivi gla.t3a— 
s’m Capiv a vi 
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era. 200 A210 | 7 35 42 
Bark Peta siass a6 “neat 
‘etayv.—— a—45 | flake........ 
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—21 a pes 
Brimst’ne,roll— 3 a—— Bare a 2440 
Brims or— 3ka—— Cassia, gid 175 a1 85 
Brim gtengs 500 a37@ 'Oil Lemon.... a 410 
Cam inbd.g.23a25 rm’t 320 a 330 
Somber, ref.— 29 a—31 /|Oil Vi ee 
Cantharides.. 150 a 165 ya— 3% 
Car. Appanie, 22 a— 23 |Opi B8T a 605 
Cardamoms..160 a 172 Oxal. umtygd 5818 6 21 
Castor Oil. ...— 19 a—21 \Phosp pce. : —9 a— 2 
he 1.—22 a—46 |Prus. Potash..—39 a—41 
ash hs 37 a—39 {1 pichsaven. 1% fi 
+. 37 a— ubar' — 
Seeks ealHsg 
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Metals. 

















TRON—Doty: Bars $1@1\|! Bar se and Sheathi 
Sb; B70 #10) 0 al 4c.2 B ki 
er and Plate, 1c. ® ;\Am’can Ingot— 29 a— 29 
Band, Hoop, aad Scrol [Sheathing new 
Inalke gn Pig $7 ¥_ (suits) @ —a— 33 

; Shee t, Bc. #@ b. Sheathing ola “99 3 
"Ss 


“ (7 


Bars, Blok ‘sont 
Plates and Sheets, 15 # 
ct. ad val. 


; DB, 
6ya — |. gold...... —_ a— 
wits DUTY: ut, ues Straits, gold._—31 a—31 
rought,234¢; tosses! English old.— 30a— — 
|Plates, I. C.ch.13 00 “al3 50 
Cut, W0dan6ia #»— sxa— § [Piates: 1 -10 75 all 50 
8da 9d. pe METER ZINN)-DotyY: 








6da bul oe and Plates, 

Rtpei el ining Sr 
C. a z0 — TKa— 
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Buck, comp. (c) $1 So wil Ds; Sheets 2c 

Mdaaceboede ae 
COPPER—Duty: Pig and'In Sheets biSes~ — 10%a— 11 


Oils, Naval Stores, Etc. 

UTY : Palm 10, Olive|NAVAL — Duty: 
ag Linened. Flaxseed 
134 & to gal. "ct. Sperm 
Gereign fisheries) and! ad v: 

ale or other fish (for- Tarpem: Sft.N. 
t. 4 val. | C 
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H.K. THURBER & CO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


173 and 175 Chambers St., 294, 296, and 
298 Greenwich St., New York. 
Our sales of Butter and other Pro 
ores to Retail Grocers (not to. Tobbers : o Shippene 


e possess for getting the 
fall market hey for all goods consigned to us. & 
Com vn Butter, ters, Poultry, vic., 16 6 per of 
Flour, Grain, etc., 236 per cent. 
Marking-piates furnished on application. 


FOR FAMILY USE. 


THE 
HALFORD 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


TABLE SAUCE, 


THE BEST SAUCE AND RELISH 
MADE IN ANY PART OF THE 
WORLD. 














FOR FAMILY USE. 





Half Pints. ....30 Cents, 
FOR ‘SALE ‘BY “ALL ‘GROCERS, 





TEA-—TEA AGENTS wanted in town and country 
to seil TEA, or to $0; get op up club orders for the largest 
Tea Company ‘mporters’ prices and in- 
ducenens, to agents. Send for circular. Address 

raqenta. 43 Vesey Street, New Yook. 


GREAT REDUCTION. 


DUTY OFF 
TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Increased Facilities to Club Organizers, 
Send fer New Price-list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.-0,Box 6648.) 61 and 83 VESEY ST., New York. 
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‘ H and there is no way of paying it except by | crease in investible funds, there will be a BanxkinG Hovse or Fisk & Ha 
Financial. paying it. Indefinite postponement is not | withdrawal of thirty-five millions of Gov- Mo. 5 wa an York, 
errr payment, but ratber repudiation. Every | ernment bonds, which can hardly fail to in- We sledihimdltil ear iaan 
EGAL TENDER NOTES. dollar of the public debt not expressly | fluence the market and advance prices. nad hia tovesihinsblil of alleen 8 and ] 
- made , payable in paper currency must at Speculations in Wall Street at the present jurpius capital, 





, i bh fe 
THE two questions of the future in respect | Jast be paid im coin or its equivalent. If | are flat, and all the “ cornering” transactions pet a oo iterate call 
to legal tender notes are these: First, shall | any part of the Icgal tender notes should | are taking place on the Cotton Exchange g 


rices, the following securities of 
they ever be withdrawn, or shall they remsin | be funded in interest-bearing bonds, these and j in pork. cd Siealipe ladivathia? w otaiaiatbd pelo \ 
z permanently in circulation? Secondly, if | must ultimately be paid in gold. The gold There was a scheme on foot for a bull vik: 


they are withdrawn, by what method sball | standard is finally the one from which there | movement in stocks, which has been tem-| The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 81x 








this be accomplished ? can be no escape without a breach of public | porarily suspended by the death of Horace | PER CENT. BONDS, principal and interest 

As to the first of these questions, the gen- | faith. F. Clark, who was interested in it. The | payable in gold coin in New York City, e 
eral idea of the Government, as also of the death of this eminent railroad man | Interest payable May 1st and Nov. 1st. Is ; rR 
people, at the time when these notes were MONEY MARKET. - | creates several vacancies which no one | sued in denominations of $100, $500, and 
issued, was *that they were simply a tem- . ; man is likely to fill hereafler. He |: $1,000, either coupon or registered. Price - 
porary expedient to meet the war exigencies It is very difficult when money is so tight | was president of the Lake Shore Road, of | 88 1-2 and accrued interest. : 
of the nation. They are a form of indebted- | #8 to command ¢ to 4 per cent. a day inter- | the Union Pacific, and vice-president of the Aloo the CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO a 
ness contracted when the expenses of the | est to conceive of the possibility of its be- Western Union Telegraph Company, besides | SEVEN PER CENT. BONDS, principal * 
Government vastly exceeded its receipts. | Coming so abundant within a few weeks as | being an active director in the Union Trust | and Interest payable in gold coin in New y 
They bear on their face the promissory | ‘© command no more than three to four per | Company, of the New York Central, und of | York City. Interest payable Jan. 1st and 
character of an ordinary note; and, more- | cent. perannum. But that is the way our | the Harlem Railroad, and of many other | July ist. Bonds of $1,000 each, coupon or f | ee 


over, at the time of their issue, pro- | Money market alternates, and it is little to | companies. It was understood that but for | registered. Price $0 and accrued interest, 

vision was made for funding them at | the credit ot the administration of our | his death the Chicago and Northwestern The CHESAPEAKE and OHIO RAIL. 
the option of the bolder into six per cent. | finances that such violent changes should | Company would have paid dividend on | ROAD 1s completed and in operation from 
five-twenty bonds, a provision which | occur. That they do occur, however, | their common as well as their preferred | Richmond to the Obio River, 420 miles, ata 


@¢. | 

















should never have been repealed. There | is unfortunately true; and that they | stock. cost, with the equipment, of over $35,- 
- bas been no legislation on the part of Con- | #re not prevented is proof of the Quovarions Ov ‘THs CITY BANK sTOcEs BOR 000,000, and the rapid development of 
gress to indicate the purpose of retaining deplorable weakness and _ inefficiency SATURDAY, JUNE 2ist, 1973. the business of the road indicates that its 
these notes permanently in circulation, and | With which our finances are managed. It anit ene. earnings for the ensuing twelve months will 
there should be none. Having the legal- | bad been supposed that scarcity of currency ein tne br ~ not be less than $3,000,000 and for the suc- 
tender quality, they would, with such legis- early in the spring would prevent the usual ans ttiyy Bey 153 157 ceeding year not less than $5,000,000. 
lation, form a permanently irredeemable | 8ummer plethora in Wall Street; but the Merchants ......0cc.... Mii sits Pamphlets containing full information é 
paper currency, besides being an unliquida- | Summer bas brought with it, as usual, an Mediate ik shy 185 concerning the road and the country it tray- I 
ted debt, which the Government would de | ©48y money market, to be succeeded in the MOMIOD cn srrensencemess 1i9ssy% — erses furnished on application. * 
clare its design never to pay. No such idea | fall and winter by the usual stringency. phy epee ae & — x55 We also deal in GOVERNMENT BONDS, r 
was entertained in the outset and none such | But there are reasons for believing that ORR in sicibieise dcineacaweane 255 =~ CENTRALand WESTERN PACIFIC, and . 
should now be entertained. money will not be so very stringent next MOINES cacan wacaene 99 _ other first-class securities ; receive deposits, C 
The only righteous and honest way of ul- | Winter as it was the last. The course of North River.......s0+.0++- = 89 on which we allow four per cent. interest; bet 
timately disposiog of these notes isto pay | Our foreign trade has changed, and be re Masional vtee eens 120 - make collections, and do a general banking ; 
rey m erchants’ Exchange... .x86 _ business. FISK & HATCH. 
them by giving the holders thereof their | 20W Our exports largely exceed our Leather MashGietesdi’ <<. kt 18 of | 
equivalent. This is the pledge made in the | imports; and, though gold is kept up by the etait MlieBeitn.. hen 105 ‘ 
law authorizing their issue, and subse- | Manipulations of aclique of speculators, itis | state of New York........110% 118 wi 
quently reaffirmed by both hoyses of | not possible that, while we are sending Commerce... . 6.0. sccee x11 ibs T0 INVESTORS pests 
Congress; and this pledge must be | abroad so great a quantity of our domestic Mechanics’ Bk. Association.100 - | 9 
kept. The Government is not now at | products and foreigners are investing so CRRA as osc ces eseseusict a0 —_ 5 
liberty to take the ground that these notes | beavily in our Government bonds, gold can Mercantile............00.. 132 _ ; : 
shall have no redemption day, or, so long | be kept.up to its present high point. American Exchange....... 108 i The Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
as they remain in circulation, to dispossess As to the future of the money market, it CHAPIN, oes esos cess _ 130 having determined ‘to close its 7-30 First 
them of their legal-tender character. Either | Will be well for all to bear in mind the very = : oe ryramens +++-110 ss Mortgage Gold Loan at an aggregate not 
course would be an act of bad faith, and at | essential fact that the scarcity of money and “em or North America. ae a $ exceeding thirty million dollars, and there- 
the same time financially unwise. When the ruinously high rates of interest which it obit claire miei bce: 2 ei after to pay no higher rate of interest than Le 
i has borne has not been the result of the natural NER 0 cite Lise: 18574 6 per cent. on further issues of its bonds, the 
the nation shall conclude to adopt a per- as borne es natur: eS aR Cae 100 ¥ sisted semahidie a thes Mae wank ' 
manently irredeemable paper currency, as | laws of trade, but of the villainous combina- Market cc 0dSssscsesciced x118 =e ere h Z an 
we hope it never will, then let it say so in | tions of foreign capitalists, who, by retiring Nassau............s00-22100 acs being disposed of through the usual agencies. app 
the outset, and that, too, in plain words, | ® few millions of currency from the banks, TR eG a 150 st The attention of those wishing to reinvest 
Let it never repudiate a debt by putting it | were enabled to lend their money at any Corn Exchange........... 125 128 y 
into the totes: of th Be send terms they thought proper toimpose. There Continental............... 80 82 J U LY co U PON Ss 
or violate its faith by changing the character | is one banking house in Broad street that = aes medoeatees a 90 sie 
of this debt in a single particular. extracted from the business men of the “a. = rye 16s ye DIVIDENDS 
Assuming that the legal-tender notes | Country some millions of dollars in extra N. Y. Widionall Meedienaen..2 98 . ® 1 
must finally be paid, and in this*way witb- | interest by this process early in the year ; dieseak Siphon xo. <3: a 931; | i8 called to this favorable opportunity for 
drawn from circulation, we come then to | 80d nothing but congressional action, com- Vous Wille... ..... 118% om obtaining these bonds. ( 
the question which refers to the process. | Pelling the Treasury Department to let Ninth National........... x103 — As the bonds of this issue are made receiv- r 
There are three ways by any one of which, | Ut currency, when the rates of interest Oriental......c: cxarsatesees 1% as able in payment of the Company’s lands at Ka 
or by two of them, or all three combined | 8re above seven per cent., will prevent Gold Exchange. .......... 112 — 1 1-0, they are in constant and increasing 8 
they may come into the possession of the | ® Yepetition of the same damaging Bank. & Brok. Association 75 _ demand for this purpose, and will continue br 
Government and be destroyed. They may | tactics. But at present money is in such German American......... 103¢ = 1026 | to be after the loan is closed—a fact which 
be redeemed in specie, or they may be | abundant tad that na ype are freely much a their value and attractive- 
funded ia a more permanent form of in- | Made in the Street at 3 to 5 per cent., and 7 ness as an investment. 
debtedness, or ies may be gradually ab- | first-class business paper is readily negoti- INVESTING MONEY. Tue Company bas more than 500 miles of bh 
sorbed in the payment of taxes. The pro- ated outside of the banks at 7 to 8 per cent. SprcraL attention is invited to the ad- | its road built and in operation, including tot 


cess, by whatever method, must necessarily Some of the banks that bought up paper vertisements in our columns of those | the entire Eastern Division, connecting Lake 
consume a corsiderable time; and, more- | through their brokers at 15 to 18 per cent. | pankers who offer first-class railroad bonds, Superior and the navigation of the Missouri 
over, since these notes perform soimportant | Per annum have recently sold the same etc., for sale. Many are now selling Qoy | River; it has earned title to nearly Ten Mil- 


an office as a medium of exchange, their | Paper agnin at 7 per cent. ernments and other securities, and convert- | liou acres of its Land Grant, and sal:s of 
withdrawal should be connected with a The Bank Statement of Saturday shows a ing the proceeds into good first mortgage | ands have thus far averaged $5 66 per 
corresponding increase of bank-note circu- | Still further eain in the excess of reserve, it} pajroad bonds. acre. 


lation. The period, we trust, is not very | being now $12,166,375, against $9,726,625 at Our subscribers will please understand All marketable securities are received in 
distant when the Goverrment will practi- | the corresponding Saturday last year, while | that they cun send money, coupons, Gov- | xchange for Northern Pacifics. 

cally take up the question and devise the i banks owe ne ag than they did | ernment tonds, or any kind of securities Cc OKE & co 
best method for disposing of this part of | last year at the same peri to this office, to be sold, and the proceeds AY oO Py 
the public debt. The most feasiole method Gold has ruled during the week at 115} to i J 


: converted into any stocks or railroad bonds 
is to fund these notes into interest-bearing | 115}, the closing rate being 1153. The July 


(| eergeses. Ce! 





advertised in Tot INDEPENDENT. No ch 
bonds, while providing for the issue of bank- | interest to be paid by Government is about  Esaae will be made for our rhe ch EDWARD HAIGHT & CO.. 































f 
n 
notes to take their place as a circulation | $26,000,000, the prepayment without rebate | In many cases, by applying to several ! 
among the people. This was the original | being ordered by Secretary Richardson to aiButeks parties, ie an thie a better price B A N K E R Ss " 
idea when the debt was contracted; and, as | Commence on Wednesday, the 25th, for securities to be thus exchanged than if No. 9 Wall Street, Row hgpuotione bs 
we presume, it will be at least one of the | The following is a comparative statement | sent direct to a broker or banker, besides a at aes } 
methods by which the country will return | Of the export of specia for twenty-two years | gaving broker’s commission. This offer is | DEPOSIT TO-DAY. - 
to the exclusive use of coin as money, with | from the port of New York to foreign ports, | made only to our subscribers, who often | THE FREEDMAN’S Bavines | AND TRUST CoMPANY \ 
® bank-note circulation redeemable only | from Jan. 1st to June 21st, 1878, and for the | times neglect to make investments simply No. i boanout SranEr NEw YORE. I 
thereby. We shall then have but one kind | Corresponding period of the undernoted | pecause they fear to make a remittance to 3. W, Ab AS ss enutente 000. I 
of money and one kind of paper cur- | years. an unknown party. In all cases explicit di- 5 AGA aan ny. f 
recy. * rections must be given. Address Henry C. | py- send for Circular. Saat HARRIS, Manager. 1 
This is the point to be reached ; and, while Bowen, Publisher of Tok INDEPENDENT, 10 PER CENT. REGISTERED . 
the process of reaching it should not be No. 3 Park Place, N. Y. SCHOOL ‘BONDS. 
precipitated in. advance of financial discre- prerrerereee em se tac eeeiaeae Some choice lots just recetved ; also other safe and and be 
tion, still the problem should be regarded Pet eae ‘ profitable, investment securities. Legaltuy *f issue _ | 
and treated as one that will ultimately de- * Street, N.Y. seiier'tha-cume Deanne, Pay ie THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., Bankers, 4 Pine 
mand practical solution. It cannot be for- The July dividends are very large this pomsees. as. Incorporated Banks, and allow 100,000 CITY OF ROCHESTER ‘a 
ever postponed. Oongress must at Inst | year, atid the amount. of money set loose, ka on daily balances st the rate of | seven per Cent. Bonds and Town Bonds of New York dh 


adopt some mode of redeeming the nation’s | to be reinvested in some ivi¢end-paying | FOUF Per. cent. Collections miade ‘on any | state, bearing Seven per Cant. 















pledge and settling this brunch.of ‘its debt. | securities, will be grester han ever before.); turns Beaten’ ditertion paid, to choles | MANDALLE. FOOTE, Banker, 
The debt will remain a debt until it is paid, | at this season; but,-in adaition: to this in- Bock, Bosds ete. etc., for Investors, 9 BROADWAY, X&. ¥. 
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June 26, 1873.] 


1 Eee 
OTHE CONSOLIDATED TEN PER CENT. INVESTMENTS. 


THIRTY-YEAR 


7PERCENT.GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


gt [ouis aud Southeastern 
hallway. 


NK LINE, gonetiiatin ith its con- 
AGKBAT TRUNT a Possible Route’ be ween. Sf. 
Tis ALR NASHVILLE. : 
it ‘aod SAVANNAH, ST. LOUIS and ROIs: 
et AG0,8 ASHVILLE, and the Southern and 
NDS ne ARE HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY 
THESE BON'ST. LOUIS BOARD OF TRADE. 
Tbe Earnings of the Company for March, 1873, w 
wneSo0, being $223 per mile, or nearly $4,000 per mile | = 


"ice 90 000 ere apply to 


GEO. OPDYKE & CO., 


2 NASSAU STREET N. Y.: 


WINSLOW & WILSON, 


John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall st., New York. 





Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject to 
check at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate of 
Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of each 


o CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
pearing Four per Cent. interest. 

Loans negotiated, 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
of Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis- 


sion, 
Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 


@ PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, | (2 


Interest Payable Quarterly. 
COMPLETED ROAD. 
FIRST MORTGAGE. 
ONLY $16,000 PER MILE 
OF THE 


Loganeport, Crawfordsville, and Southwest- 
ern Railway of Indiana. 


Rendering the largest income of any first-class railway 
— upon the market. For further particulars 


JONES & SCHUYLER, 
No, 12 PINE STREET, New Yor. 


Express to Europe. 
The North Atlantic Express Co., 


General Office 71 Broadway, N. Y. 
Offices and aeanadiesl in all paris of Europe. 
Merchandise, Packages, and Valushies of aren 


forwarded and delivered in an 
fixed eames Sane as per Company's C Cireulars, ty 








repaid Parcel Rates, covering all trans. 
penta ao = avery charges whatsoever, to all parts of 
in, Germany, France, Belgium, Holland, 


Bviteeriandh and, Denmark, etc. 


Not exceeding 1 pound weight, 60 cents, 
Not exceed’ coding 2 pounds walk a 80 cents, 
Not exceeding 3 Founds weight, $1. 
Not exceeding 4 pounds weight, $1.25. 
panrrespondingly low rates to all other countries in 
a siving f dg of rates, — ae 
Perestion ee on application, by post or otherwise, 
tothe Central Office, as Tove : 
Ww. B. FARWELL, 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 


(SOLID TWELVE Por Ceut 


The CENTRAL ILLINOIS Loay AGENCY. which has 
loaned for ess, Guar 





welve 
loans made through ite its Kansas 


RY <. c I. In A TePRTE, 
Ilinois, “Post-office Box re 
PRN daa 


Banking House ot Henry CLews & Co., 

! 82 Wall Street, New York. >} 

Bills of Exchange, Circular Notes, 

Travelers’ and Commercial Credits issued 
available in all parts of the world. 

its received, subject to check on de- 

* age allowed A = tan cee 

Every accommodation and facilit 

sorded ws with City Banks. ’ 


10Per Cent Per Cent. Kansas School Bonds. 
10 Per Cent. Nebraska School Bonds. 
10 Per Cent. Nebraska Bridge Bonds. 
8 Per Cent. Bonds, City St. Paul, Minn. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN NEW 


For sale by 
= oTis & GO., Bankers, 
ll Pine strect, New York. 


WPER CENT. INTEREST. 


eae Ree RNeG re Sess Se 
_ AULEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
BANKERS, 


25 Pine Street, 
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ILLINOIS RECISTERED COUPON 
BONDS, 

KANSAS RECISTERED COUPON 
BONDS, 

and other good, sound, large-pnying securi- 

ties for sale. Send for our Price-Lists. 

A. W. BEASLEY & CO., 


Dealers in Municipal Bonds, 
tt Wall street, N. Y. 


NOTICE TO 


“INVESTORS. 


CHICAGO & CANADA 
SOUTHERN. 


$5 000,000 
TPER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 


COUPON AND REGISTERED. 


INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD, APRIL AND 
OCTOBER. 
THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or eastern end 


of this line, whose bonds were so rapidly sold last 
Summer, 


is Now Finished 


and will be opened for business, in connection with 
the TOLEDO AND WABASH and other Western 
Toads, at a very early day. The CHICAGO AND 
CANADA SOUTHERN, or western end of this line, is 
now being rapidly built, and the Company expect it to 
be are during the — year. 





antage to th At 
PeVEL, 


icago ni 
der the a tor some of the most experien: 
railroad tors of the coun 8 
dered a a 
maki shorte: 

est connections going West, both at ‘Toledo and De- 
troit, and isthe 4 en per Cent.Gold Bond on 
any through Trunk Line now offered. 


Pamphlets and all information furnished by 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


BANKERS, NO. 10 WALL ST. ; 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 


BANKERS, NO. 27 PINE ST. 








UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 


Nos. 396 and 398 Canal Street, N. Y. 


Assets, Ten Million Nine Hundred 
and Eighty Thousand Dollars. 


Open Daily from 10 to 3 p. m., and on Men- 
day Evening from 5 to 7 p. m. 
NAPOLEON J. HAINES, President. 
GARDNER 8. CHAPIN, Treasurer, 
T. S. ARMOUR, Secretary. 


Notice to Investors. 


We offer for sale the following : 
150,000 real estate pal mer e 10 per cent. bon 
10 years, i aa L “4 Equality Coal an 
Salt Company ot Tilin 
5,000 Cairo City 6 per cent, De years. 


LSO 
50.080. be Pp apes on find.) § B pence cont, 20 years 


“WINSLOW “k WILSON, 
70 William st. 








George Ellis, Edwin J. nivestiss | TOT TT 


President. 
NATION AL 


Bank of the Commonwealth, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, . 
No. 15 Nassau st., cor. Pine st. 


Organized under Laws of the State, of New 
York, 1853. 

Reorganized as a National Bank under Laws 
of the United States, 1865. 


CAPITAL: 


750,000 DOLLARS, 


With Privilege to Increase to $3,000,000. 


pipncrons. 
WILLIAM M. GAWTRY, of W 
CORNELIU: 4 Ni, of De A: A. fin anak & Sntton. 
ox. EDWA HAIGHT 1: Hrs Member Congress of U. 


B. ih HOWLAND, merchant, No. Wall street. 

PAUL N. SPOFFORD, of Spotford, Bros. & Co., late 
fford, Tileston & Co. 

FRANCIS LELAND, President of the New York County 


National Bank 
GUSTAV REYNAUD, of Reynaud & Bacha 
AUGUSTUS 8 H. HAIGHT, of late firm of Saulsbury, Day- 


Co. 
REUBEN MANLEY, of R. Manley & Co. 
JAMES tate of New. late Judge of ‘the Supreme Court of 


ew York, 
GEORGE ELLIS, late Cashier, Tarrytown, N. Y. 





Liberal arrangements made for Accounts with Banks, 
Bankers, Insurance Companies, and Savings Banks 


thro’ the C 
Orders for Sale or Ne cine e of Stocks and Bonds in- 


trusted for Execution to =f of the highest standing. 


SAUNDERS 
& HARDENBERGH, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 112 and 114 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


ALvin Sacnper’, (Ex-Governor Nebraska), President 
State Bank, Nebraska. 

Joun A, HaRLenseras, member New 
Exchange. 


DUNCAN, 


SHERMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 


Corner Pine and Nassau Sts., New York, 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, and TRAVELING CREDITS avail- 
able in all the principal cities of the world. 


TRANSFERS of MONEY by TELEGRAPH to EUROPE 
and the iscasardat COAST. 





York Stock 





Accounts of Country Banks 2 and Bankers received on 
favorable terms. 


WOOD é DAVIS, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to supply in- 

vestors, furnish advertised on the oak at 

ere prices: execute orders a Government 
es, gold, and railroad stocks, and d 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 
Cc. D. WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS, 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 


A “zo 12 PER CENT. - 


a § alt City, and School 
funrantee Lewality ot all bonds 








Diitichs ond, cou out charge, or take same as 
sol ne . 
#0 Bunch oR Ryan : Wot Send for Price List. 


IPAL tow me 
remit i our ~eeial oN be in the han 
his class of securities. *§ ia eres ee ei 
COLER & CO., 17 Nassau Street, 





GEO. WESTINGHOUSE, JR., Pres’t. RALPH BAGALEY, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. ROBT. PITCAIRN » Treas. 


THE WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE 6 


INCORPORATED (om, 


TTSB 
mufsoturers of the WESkiN 


asimple, — and effective invention, ra0.0 
the eer. It isin daily io hon vi 
prise =a A) Bera =, Cana. 


eae oil otcsiie 





Boe 


and ranning gear, 


ater ouiean, rs and venpedivion yn, and 
w 





stats diss CAPITAL, $600,000, 


GadUse Aim BRAK E, 
a train o: placed, in nthe hands of 
aa, own on by aver T136 diiffe rent coms 
tla: 


tworld. it contmends itself to 


a wages, eerie sen teers ores 


jis- 
s h 
Eee te ST RORIND aieD aM Ree cractan oy seem Untoome sa ess 
THE WESTINGHOUSE eens 2 J 
rien AY gure see SAFETY prraRarus 


has been tested on a runni wing 
ends can be ectly secured om a train c any practicable length. or peers qiaees 
uals Agron grees ening of time a uneoeerines {practicable length.” with the old plan or the plan or sys- 
2a. An "tO. such as the peweting of a pipe on any part of the train, results in the 
automatic and almost ins' application of the brakes to the whole train 
3d. A same result — mhen a car leaves the track or the train sin two, and at the same timea 
.. It is in the power of the conductor to apply or release the brakes and signal the engineer from any car 
Sth. aqnels accurately en eer from an: f the train by devices readily 
accessible the oficers in charge ofthe tralay and the the roord is then ak. with. ‘3 
=. The Rpg she brak ee are $i y which greater security is attained. 
- A. R. — eee improvements are simple, durable, whem dene applicable to the Westinghouse Air Brake, 
G vm Ze BR. 
Ce THE WESTIN preferenge for the tne of at +B ue, ins nead of com 
air, we have ead mara WO! t for salen Va acuum al Following a 
‘ dived Tuan te one ores meen Following advantagey nn ve 
Scchomees 7 madecty eamamends ered nat o a 
‘ges to fully 3 peF yupecn 








Sout eras ee dee 
: ochel, we ore enabled to sell it at 


oon tnd a 


for taking up the sleck mo: 


seeusrpien taser 


Second Mortgages on trunk lines | 











|UTLEY & BOWEN, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS. 
No. 4 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK, 


OFFER FOR SALE 


NEW YORK AND OSWEGO 


7 PER CENT. 


Convertible Bonds, 


and a Second Mortgage, in denominations of 
$100, $500, and $1,000, 


COUPON AND REGISTERED, 
DUE IN 1895, 


Interest May and Nov., payable in New York. 
The total issue of Bonds are 


Ist Mortgage, $8,000,000 
2d 66 4,000,000 


of which latter 


$2,500,000 
ARE CONVERTIBLE 
into Stock of the Company and are 
FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX. 
Present Price, 85 and Accrued Interest. 


Over $2,000,000 of these Bonds have 
already been sold. 


The New York and Oswego Midland Railroad is 
rapidly approaching completion, and Trains 
are now running over nearly the entire 
length of 400 miles, which it is confidently ex- 
pected will be finished in the spring. 

By this road the distance saved between New 
York and Buffalo alone will be over 75 miles, or 
three hours’ time ; and a country rich in agricul- 
tural products, long demanding an outlet, to- 
gether with the numerous large towns and cities 
of Central New York, will bave means of direct 
communication by the shortest line to the Me- 
tropolis. 

From the large amount of traffic thus guar- 
anteed, proving the building of the road to bea 
necessity, and from the economy of its construc- 
tion, it is not difficult, when we compare it with 
its great right and left rivals, the New York 
Central and Erie Railroads, to foreshadow the 
earnings which must accrue in the future. 


About all of the First Mortgage Bonds have 
been negotiated at par. 


As a comparison of the value of 7 per cent. 
ing from 
New York, we give the present prices (Jan- 


uary 15th) of the following: 


HUDSON RIVER R. R.............. 1024, 

HARLEM RB. B..........0000004 seeee 96 
| 5 SeepR sikh Neate et 100 
N. J. CENTRAL R.R............... 100 
MORRIS & ESSEX.................. 100 
DEL., LACKAWANA, & WESTERN. .98 

Gross Harnings 

1869-70. 

New York Central R. R............. $22,365,000 

Erie R. R.......... sidih satan aeons 16,180,000 

$38,545,000 


This road has only to earn about $2,250,000 

early to pay its interest and running expenses. 
lis mortgages must, therefore, soon rank first- 
class, with those of the above "roads, 

These bonds area Aome security, and we re- 
gard them as one of the cheapest and safest on 
this market, and with a better ‘prospect for an 
advance in price in the future than any offering. 

We reserve the right to advance the price at 
any time, without previous notice. 

Descriptive Pamphlets, with ful! 
information, furnished on application. 

We will receive in exchange for the 
Convertible Bonds Governments and other se- 
curities at their full market value. 

We receive money on deposit, subject 
to sight-draff without previous notice, and 5 
per cent. interest allowed. 

Six per cent. interest allowed on all de- 
posits of money left for 30 days or over. 

Orders for Governments, Gold, and Stocks 
executed at the usual rates of commission. 

Especial Attention given to En- 
vestment Securities. 

Banks, Bankers, Trust Companies, Execuators, 
and others who seek reliable information on in- 
vestment stocks and bonds will have special 
and prompt attention given them. 


Readers Soderty yang e — net tae 
us are say 
were prompted so to do by reading said adver. 
tisement in Tae INDEPENDENT. We desire to 
give credit where credit is ~— be able to 
trace in some a o deal with us. 


UTLEY & BOWEN, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
4 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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WATERING CORPORATE STOCKS. 


OnE of jhe processes by which the pub- 
lic are most outrageously swindled, is that 
of ‘‘ watering” the stock of incorporated com- 
panies. It consists in the issue of new 
shares to the members of such a company, 
without the payment or investment of any 
capital therefor, and, hence, without any 
actual increase of property represented by 
these shares, This is the first step. The 
next step is to tax the public so as to secure 
an ample dividend on all these stock shares. 
If, for example, the stock of a railroad cor- 
poration is doubled in this way, and. the 
company pays an annual dividend of eight 
per cent. on the whole, then it imposes a 
tax on the public for dividend purposes 
which is equivalent to sixteen per cent. on 
the aciual investment of capital. Hundreds 
of millions of spurious stock shares in this 
country are the fruit of this shaving process 
on the part of incorporated companies. 

Take the Brooklyn Gas Light Company as 
an example. This company was organized 
some twenty years since, with a share capi- 
tal of $300,000, of which $287,000 were 
actually paid in when it went into opera- 
tion. No more share capital has been paid 
in to the company, and yet it now has a 
share capital of $2,000,000, and has paid 
from ten to twenty per cent. dividends on 
its stock, as it has been increased from year 
to year. Its stock would find eager buyers 
at $300 per share. All this enormous profit 
has arisen from a most exorbitant taxation 
of the public for gas. The money has all 
come out of the people, and gone into the 
hands of stockholders. The people are pay- 
ing a large dividend every year on two mil- 
lions of dollars, with an actual original in- 
vestment of capital amounting to less than 
three hundred thousand dollars. So much 
for monopoly and so much for the ‘‘ water- 
ing” process. 

Take another example. The total cost of 
the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad, including the track, real estate, 
stations, equipments, and all its appurte- 
nances, as shown by its report for the year 
ending 3ist of October, 1872, was $638,299, - 
924. This cost at the above date was repre- 
sented by a bonded debt of $16,496,019, by 
capital stock of $45,000,000, and by consoli- 
dation certificates amounting to $44,428,330; 
making a total of $105,924,349, and show- 
ing an excess of stock and bonds beyond 
the actual cost of the whole property to the 
amount of $42,624,425. The average rate 
of interest on the bonded debf is six and a 
half per cent., while the annual dividend on 
the stock capital and consolidation certifi- 
cates is eight per cent. The rate of divi- 
dends on its face seems not unreasonable; 
yet, when we remember that it is paid on 
more than forty millions of stock and certi- 
ficates in excess of any investment of capi- 
tal, and that it is collected out of the public 
in freight and passenger charges, then we 
perceive the extortion to which the people 
are subjected. > 

We might citean abundance of other il 
lustrations to the same effect ; yet these will 
suffice. The practical lesson to be derived 
from such facts is that railroad companies, 
gas companies, and all other incorporated 
companies doing business on which the pub- 
lic are directly dependent should be re- 
strained by law from the issue of any stock 
or bonds except for money actually paid in 
and invested in and for the business. itself. 
The constitution of Illinois contains a pro- 
vision in respect to railroads that ought to 
be applied everywhere. It declares that 
“no railroad corporation shall issue any 
stock or bonds except for money, labor, or 
property actually received and applied ‘to 
the purposes for which such corporation was 
created, and all stock dividends and other 
fictitious increase of the capital stock or in- 
debtedness of any such corporation shall be 
void.” . 

The object of this provision is to 
strike « blow at a prodigious evil 
existing in railway management. A simi- 
lar provision ought to.be placed in the 
constitution or statutes of every state... It 
should be extended to every incorporated 
company that by the nature of its business 
has a public.character. . The proper protec- 
tection of the people against’ corporate 
rapecity demands it, The system of in- 
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flating steck by fictitious issues, and then 


taxing the public to pay dividends thereon, 
is an intolerable outrage, that ought to be 
promptly abated by the strong arm of law. 








THE COTTON CROP. 


A RECENT number of the Financial and 
Commercial Chronicle contains a statement 
of the acreage in cotton for the present year, 
with the per-centage of increase. as compared 
with the acreage of last year. The follow- 
ing table presents the figures for the several 
states: 











Per-centage of 
Acres. Increase. 

Deities is Ne ate areti 1,027,068 14 
Louisiana.......... 1,030,700 12 
Mississippi. .. 1,825,408 11 
Alabama... 529,258 12 
Florida.... 152,188 8 
Georgia.... - 1,882,015  § 
South Carolina..... 625,740 4 
North Carolina..... 496,885 10 
Tennessee......... 613,267 11 
Arkansas........... 329 18 
All others..........- 231,957 6 

Total........ 9,802,815 ll p.c. 


In 1872 the cotton acreage amounted to 
8,867,557 acres, or 935,168 acres less than 
that of the present year. The Chronicle com- 
ments as follows on the prospects of the 
growing crop: 


‘‘First. The crop had a late start anda 
very slow development up to say from the 
first to the middle of May. At that time the 
plants were very small and two weeks or 
more backward, but were as a general thing 
once chopped out. Then with warmer 
weather they grew rapidly. Toward the 
latter part of May wet, sultry weather be- 
gan to visit a considerable portion of the 
South, and has since continued in the coast, 
half or two-thirds of the Gulf and Atlantic 
States, muking grass troublesome. In the 
West the grain and grass came more in May, 
so that the plantations there did not gen- 
erally get the early clearing ; but now. with 
the weather less unsettled, the fields are 
gradually becoming better worked, and the 
young plant is giving decided evidence of 
an improved condition. 

‘Second. In the Western and Southwest 
ern States there has been a considerable in 
crease in the supply of labor. In the Atlan 
tic States there has been a much freer use of 
fertilizers and in the average no decrease 
in labor. With regard to the labor, we an- 
ticipated finding some falling off in the 
supply in the Atlantic States, knowing that 
from that section there had been a move- 
ment toward the richer lands of the South- 
west. Wehave no suggestion to make in 
explanation of the fact reported that there 
has been no such falling off, except the state- 
ment of a correspondent, that to some ex- 
tent women have supplied the place of the 
men who have gone, while in other sections 
there is more white labor on the plantations, 
and in still others a decrease in railroad 
building has helped to make good the de- 
ficiency.” 





GOVERNOR PALMER'S LETT 
ON RAILROADS. 


GovERNOR PALMER, of Illinois, has writ- 
ten a letter on the railway freight question, 
in which he discusses the power of the state 
to regulate railways so as to protect the 
public against extortion. His points are so 
well taken and stated so clearly that we 
copy a portion of this letter and commend it 
to our readers, as follows: 


‘* The courts decided many years ago that 
the charters of private corporations are con- 
tracts between the state and the corporators, 
with which the legislature cannot interfere; 
but the courts also hold that contracts be- 
tween the state and the corporators are 
mutual, and that the corporation when cre- 
ated is what the law makes it, and by the 
acceptance of the charter the corporation 
becomes what the legislature intended it 
should be—that it possesses only such func- 
tions and powers as the act creating it con- 
fers and assumes such duties as the act of 
incorporation imposes. 

‘That acts creating railroad corporations 
were passed for the public benefit and ad- 
vantage; that they were intended to create 
an incorporation to engage in the business, 
office, and employment of a common carrier ; 
and that under their charters they possess 
all needful powers for the prosecution of 
that business, and that by the acceptance of 
the charter the corporation contracts with 
the state to exercise the functions of the 
office. or employment of a common carrier 
and to discharge all the obligations and 
duties of that relation according to the laws 
then or that might thereafter be in force 
for the government of common carriers. 

** That it is the law that common carriers 
are bound to furnish reasonable and ordi- 
nary facilities for transportation, such as 
will meet the usual and ordinary demands 
of the public, and with respect to an un- 
usual influx, of business. they are bound to 
make an honest and fair effort to aid the 
public in the prosecution of their businéss, 








“That it is the law that common carries 
are bound to carry for all persons indif- 
ferently, without partiality, favoritism or 
unjust discriminations; and that, if they do 
not provide themselves with reasonable 
facilities for transportation, such as will 
meet the usual and ordinary demands of the 
public, or if their servants from improper 
motives give a preference to one person over 
another the carrier is liable in damages to 
the party injured. ‘ 

‘That it is the law that common carriers 
may demand a reasonable compensation for 
their services, and no more. 

“That it is the law that railroad corpor- 
ations may make such reasonable regulations 
and contracts for the transaction of their busi- 
ness as are not inconsistent with their duties 
to the public as common carriers, and can 
make no other; and that all rules, la- 
tions, contracts, or other means adopted by 
railway corporations to justify extortions, 
unjust discriminations, or abuses are un- 
warranted by their charters and contrary to 
their duty to the public and are void.” 

The above principles are grounded upon 
the law as established by judicial precedents, 
if not by positive statute, which relates to 
the rights and duties of common carriers. 
Railroad companies, being common carriers, 
are not independent of this law, but amen- 
able thereto. They are not an imperium in 
imperio, privileged to do what they please, 
with no responsibility to the state. Though 
the state cannot annihilate at mere will their 
vasted rights, it can, nevertheless, hold them 
to the duties implied in the act of incorpor- 
ation, and enforce the same by proper pen- 
alties. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided that a ‘‘ private corpor- 
ation created, by the legislature, may lose its 
franchises by a misuser or a nonuser, and 
they may be resumed by the government 
under a judicial judgment upon a quo war- 
ranto to ascertain and enforce the forfeiture. 
This is the common law of the land and is 
a tacit condition annexed to the creation of 
every such corporation.” 

The whole question considered in Govern- 
or Palmer’s letter willere long reach the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The 
numerous cases arising from the contest be- 
tween the people and the railway companies 
will bring the question before this Court for 
final settlement. We shall then know by 
the decision of the highest tribunal what is 
the common law of the land in respect to 
railways, considered as public highways and 
common carriers. 





VALUE OF FOREIGN COIN. 


ConeGREss at its last session passed the 
following act on this subject: 


VALUE OF FOREIGN COIN. 

“An Act to establish the custom house value 
of the sovereign or nd sterling of Great 
Britain and to fix the par of exchange. 

‘* Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, that the 
value of foreign coin as expressed in the 
money of account of the United States shall 
be that of the pure metal of such 
coin of standard value, and the values 
of the standard coins in circulation 
of the various nations of the world 
shall be estimated annually by the director 
of the Mint, and be proclaimed on the 1st 
day of January by the Secretary of the 





ury. 

‘Src. 2. That in all payments by or to 
the Treasury, whether made here or in for- 
eign countries, where it becomes necessary 
to compute the value of the sovereign or 
pound sterling, it shall be deemed equal to 
four dollars ¢ighty-six cents and six and 
one-half mills, and the same rule shall be ap- 
plied in appraising merchandise imported 
where the value is, by the invoice, in sover- 
eigns or pounds sterling, and in the con- 
struction of contracts payable in sovereigns 
or pounds sterling; and this valuation shall 
be the par of exchange between Great Bri- 
tain and the United States; and all con- 
tracts made after the first day of January 
eighteen hundred and seventy-four based 
on an assumed par of exchange with Great 
Britain of fifty-four pence to the dollar, or 
four dollars forty-four and four-ninths cents 
to the sovereign or pound sterling, shall be 
null and void. 

“Src. 3. That all acts and parts of acts 
inconsistent with these provisions be and 
the same are hereby repealed. 

“* Approved, March 8, 1878.” 





THE manufacture of rails by a new sys- 
tem, which does away with manual labor to 
& great extent, is to be carried on in a rail- 
mill which is now being erected at Louis- 
ville, Ky., at a cost of $500,000. In the 
process of making the rails the iron passes 
through thirteen sets of. rolls, withouta halt, 
and is turned over five times for side rolling. 


The iron is taken from the heating furnace 
| and transformed into a rail in half s minute, 
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THE RECENT “CORNER” IN cor. 
TON. 


From the Evening Post of this city we ex- 
tract the following interesting facts in refer. 
ence to the operations of a clique of cotton 
brokers in this city with a view to “ corner. 
ing” cotton, thereby making that staple 
dearer in New York than in Liverpool: 


“Corners at the best are disreputable: but 
so long as they are confined to: the Stock 
Board the country at large is inclined to 
look upon them with comparative indiffer. 
ence. Whether the ‘bulls’ gore the ‘ bears’ 
or the ‘ bears’ devour the ‘ bulls’ is immaterial] 
outside Wall and Broad Streets, so long ag 
that is the only result. Buta ‘corner’ ing 
staple article, whether it is in grain, woo} 
or cotton, is too serious to be submitted to 
by-forty millions of people for the sole 
benefit and pleasure of a few unscrupulous 
speculators, who presume thus to interfere 
with the country’s industry. 

“Tt has pleased one of these cliques to 
make cotton in New York 24 to 8 cents per 
pound artificially dearer than in Liverpool, 
Now, this. would be harmless enough if jt 
were confined to the Cotton Exchange; but 
unfortunately its influence is felt in ey 
cotton mill in the country. A great indus. 
try becomes paralyzed, and the most aggra. 
vating uncertainty hangs over ali future 
operations in our cotton manufactures. Let 
us show in a very few lines what the cotton 
‘corner’ has done. 

““The price of middling cotton in Liver. 
pool for June and July is 8% to 9 pence per 
pound. The price in New York has been 
run up to 20% cents per pound. To lay 
down cotton .costing 20% cents in Liverpool 
costs about 10} pence, which leaves a loss of 
from 2} to 3 cents on each pound. In other 
words, cotton bought in Liverpool at 8 pence 
a pound could be reshipped to New York 
and sold atasmall profit at 20% cents. 

“Thus it will be seen that the Lan- 
cashire spinners have during the months of 
June, July, andeven August an advantage 
of about 8 cents on a pound of cotton over 
the American manufacturer; and, to our 
shame be it said, in the very staple that is 
grown in this country and shipped from 
here to Liverpool. 

‘“‘There is, of course, not the slightest 
pretense on the part of the cotton specula- 
tors that the artificial increase in the price 
of cotton benefits the acers, as the bulk 
of the cotton crop of 1872-3 no longer re- 
mains in first hands. Hence, the artificial 

rice is simply a game for the ‘ bulls,’ who in 

ptember and October will one and all 
jump over to the other side, and ‘bear’ cot- 
ton down to 15 or even 13 cents a pound. 
Already estimates are made .that the total 
stock in the ports and interior at this day is 
fully 450,000 bales, whereas last year at 
this time it was only 200,000 bales, and to 
this accumulated surplus an’ estimated new 
crop of five million bales is to be added; 
thus showing that the intention of the 
present cotton operators is to make simply 
a ‘corner’ for the months of June, July, and 
August. This, of course, is to paralyze our 
cotton manufacturing industry for three 
months. England, with an advantage of 
three cents per pound, will gain what we 
lose, and in the manufacture of many 
articles be more than able to overcome even 
the high duties we lay on foreign cotton 
fabrics. 

“To help this movement, we have the 
usual stories of caterpillars more ravenous 
this year—even more so than the cotton 
‘ bulls’; of fearful droughts, of floods, and all 
the other ills to which the cotton crop is ex- 
posed. Yet the fact is that at no previous 
time has so large an area of cotton land 
been planted or so much attention paid to 
scientific farming, in fertilizing and manur- 
ing, as in the case of the present crop. It is 
as impossible, therefore, that the Cotton 
Exchange here; can control the Liverpool 
market as that the Produce Exchange of 
New York can control the grain market in 
Mark Lane. The foreign market always 
has and for many years will control and fix 
the price for these staples here. A ‘corner 
in either, therefore, does not paralyze or ag- 
gravate the foreign markets; but has to be 
borne by our own consumers. 

“There can be no doubt that the very 
large stock of cotton held at the South will 
speedily find its way to New York, where it 
is supposed itis wanted, and the ‘corner 10 
cotton will be broken, perhaps in a way that 
may prove as injurious in its reaction as 18 
now its unnatural high price. All this is 
calculated to disturb trade. One thing, at 
any rate, is certain—the great cotton indus- 
try is bound to suffer so long as the raw 
material becomes the sport of speculators, 
who sell what they have not got and buy 
what they don’t intend to take.’ 

oe 


Durine the year 1872 within the limits of 
the United States 7,478 miles of railroad 
were completed and 6,514 miles put under 
construction, making a total of 18,992 miles 
on which work was done. In Pennsylvania 
alone 347% miles. were completed and 348} 
put under construction. In no year from 
1830, when the first stretch of twenty-three 
miles of the Baltimore and Obio Road was 
PO tallee of wash were completed, was 
80 great an advance made as in 18 


1871, in which year ~ 
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THE RAINY DAY. 


To provide for therainy day which dawns 
frequently upon some of us, itis necessary 
to have money in the savings bank. And 
this necessity shows the value of Life Insur- 
ance, which makes a better provision for 
that last event, from which there is no re- 
ane bank receives each depositor’s 
money, and keeps it until the depositor re- 
quires jt. Ifa man deposits one hundred 
dollats in the savings bank, and lets it re- 
main there one year, all that he will receive, 
atthe end of the year will be one hundred 
and six dollars, or a dollar or two more. 
Should his death ensue, all that the savings 
pank will pay to his family will be the one 
hundred and six dollars. No man who de- 
posits one hundred dollars in the savings 
bank to-day knows whether or not he will 
live until this day next year. Is this, then, 
the best use he can make of this annual sav- 
ing? Let us see. 

If a man thirty years of age could say: 
‘Tam sure to live to be sixty years of age,” 
then tbe annual deposit of one hundred dol- 
lars in a savings bank, bearing six per cent. 
compound interest, will become a good sum 
at the end of thirty years. But no man can 
say this. The length of life is uncertain. 
The period and means of saving which are 
at his command to-day may terminate at 
any moment. When a man deposits one 
hundred dollars in the bank he does not 
know that he will live to see them earn 
even that small sum of six dollars annual 
interest. This is because of the uncertainty 
of bis life. 

Now the admirable scheme of Life Insur- 
ance steps in here and meets to the fullest 
extent this uncertainty. It recognizes and 
deals with the fact that the duration of life 
is uncertain and that death is certain; not 
merely sure to come unexpectedly to all,one 
day or another, but sure to come to a given 
number this year. The Life Assurance So- 
ciety does not, like the savings bank, treat 
the money deposited by the insured simply 
as his who deposits it ; but it bulks this 
and all fhe deposits of every depositor to- 
gether in a common insurance fund, and 
says: ‘‘ When death takes away any one of 
you or any number of you to your represent- 
atives will be paid so much money—say five 
thousand dollars to each—out of this fund.” 

For example, if one thousand men of 
thirty-years of age each pay one hundred 
and thirteen dollars and fifty cents apiece 
to-day to the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, the directors will engage to pay dur- 
ing the next twelve months, to the repre- 
sentatives of each one who dies, the sum of 
five thousand dollars. The savings bank 
will engage to pay, in such circumstances, 
only the one hundred and thirteen dollars 
and fifty cents to each. But, further, the 
Society, for a deposit of the same smount 
from each yearly, will guarantee to pay 
five thousand dollars on the death of every 
one of the one thousand individuals, until 
the last one of them dies. The savings bank 
will only engage to pay back just as many 
dollars as have been deposited in it. 

Therefore, every home ought to possess a 
life insurance policy—a shelter in that 
stormy night when the laborer’s work will 
be ended forever. 


CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE. 


CO-OPERATIVE insurance—more familiarly 
known as coduperative or codesperative— 
has the merit of being simple, and is based 
on Mortality statistics of gullibility. Its 
practical working is to pass around the hat 
of adeceased member for a contribution from 
each of his sympathizing “class.” Could 
the dead rise from their graves, Many a one 
Would feel as did. the minister of the stingy 
Congregation, who, sending around his hat 
for the usual’ contribution to pay an insur- 
ance loss which the parish had co-operated in, 
and having it returned empty, ‘‘ thanked God 

fat he got his hat back.” Life. insurance 
ed Tests upon a tenable foundation. Its 

18 1s Sure, its merit absolute certainty, and 
More than a hundred years of successful prac- 
ice but strengthen and confirm its preten- 
slong, But this co-operative misnomer is a 
of the tific, and unreliable simulation 
‘ the real thing—a Cheap John substitute— 
Mere bait for gudgeons. It makes the 
pe. men pay for the old men’s deaths, 
Ps for increasing installments when a 
an is growing old and -is unproductive, - 
than when he is young and can 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


SECURITY 
Life Insurance and. Annuity: Co. 


NOS. 31 AND 33 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


—_ 


stand it. A disease called the ‘‘ Ifs”: is in- 
v: fatal to it. “If” the classes or 
divisions of 1,000 would only keep full, and 
“if” when one is so disobliging as to die the 
rest would only pay up promptly, and ‘“‘ if” 
80 many wouldn’t die so fast as to scare the 
survivors, there might be a little insurance 
claimed. It is now amere game of hap- 
hazard to every one who has anything to 
do with it. 





THE 
MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Or New York, 


144 and 146 Broadway, 
New York. 


F. 8. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS OF 
- DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 


Vice-President. 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H. C. BARTLETT, Actuary. 





INSURANCE. 
THE 


PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE, No. 921 Chestnut St. 
Incorporated in 1847. Assets, $4,130,648 15. 


ENTIRELY MUTUAL. 
Invested in the United States and 
City Loans, Railroad Bonds, etc. $1,233,979 25 
In cash on hand and in Trust Com- 





PONIES... co... ccee  Vbleds HE! 128,729 77 
In Mortgages, Ground Rents, and 
Real Estate in the city of Phila- 
NIE cine screasere cece cdasne caus 1,650,331 25 
In Premium Notes, Secured by 
MONMd ei acescastccs cada cecte 663,031 17 
In Loans on Collaterals.......... 79,159 70 
In Deferred Payments due Com- 
pany...... Seccseetccteeccnetce 49,274 76 
In Scrip Dividends held by Com- 
RG gsi. 0e5459. 440 cain saanexs - 284,969 53 
In Interest on Loans due and ac- 
ROG s a ti seis erg eo ccnee} lnc ess 41,167 73 
Assets, January 1, 1878........... $4,130,643 15 


The Penn is one of the oldest Life Companies 
in the country. 

It has made dividends annually to its mem- 
bers since the year 1849, inclusive. 

It is managed economically, selects its risks 
carefully, pays its losses promptly, and is liberal 
in its requirements generally. 

Ite dividends may be applied to reduce the 
Premium the second year orto increase the 
Tnsurance. 

Ite policies are non-forfeiting after the third 
anni ent. 


ym 
OAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 

SAMUEL E. STOKES, ‘H. 8, SLEPHENS, 

Vice-President. Second Vice-President. 

JAS. WEIR MASON, HENRY AUSTIE, 

Actuary. Secretary. 

J. W. IREDELL, JR. ‘Sap’t of Western Agencies, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Agents wanted in the Middle and Western 

States, with whom liberal arrangements will be 

e. 


THEVERY BEST PLAN 


by which you can obtain Life Insurance is the Low 
Premium, All Cash, Stock Plan. It furnishes the 
largest amount of insurance for a given sum of 
money. The contract is plain and definite, without 
complication, mystery, or uncertainty. The policy 
is always worth its face, the premium never increases. 
Itis the most satisfactory and economical plan for 
the insurant. THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE CoM- 
PANY, of Hartford, Conn., grants Life Insurance 
upon this excellent plan. Its security is unquestioned. 
Apply to any agent or send for a circular. 


METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital, $300,000. 











Insures Fire Risks. 


RB. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 


-GAMUEL J. YOUNG Secretarv. 


ASSETS, - 90% 


INCOME, -._- - 











- © - $3,527,912 00 
1,565,058 00 


— Ge 


ROBERT L. CASE, President. 
ISAAC H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


THEO. R. WETMORE, Vice-Pres’t. 
REUBEN H. UNDERHILL, Counsel. 


—_09——_—_ 


“ Liberal arrangements made with reliable agents” on application to the officers of the 


Company. 





CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 


\ 
Y 
\ 
N 
N 





Nos. 22, 24 & RE NASSAU St., 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 


Policies issued, - - 55,000. 
Assets - - - - - - $6,000.000. 


President, L. Ws FROST. 


Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP. 


Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jr. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. | 


New York, January 24th, 1873. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the 


Company, submit the following Statement of its 


affairs on the 31st December, 1872. 
Premiums received on Marine 5 from Ist 


Bocce teeareas seers etencenene wears 


Total amount of Marine Premium 
No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks, 





por upon Fire Risks disconnected with 
1 off from Ist January, 1872, 

to 31st December, 1872........ceceseeereeess $5,776,518 70 
Losses paid during the same period....,..... $2,389,844 82 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.......,..$1,055,707 63 


Fie) Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
n 


City, Bank, and other Stocks.............. 443,730 00 
8, Secured | ey and otherwise..... 3,480,100 00 
Real Fstate and Bonds and Mortgages........ 217,000 00 
Interest and sundry notes and claims due the 
Company, estimated at.................655 9,903 18 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable......... 2,755,374 14 
Cash in Bank... ..0....sccsesseccessoeesssseeee 200,098 81 
Total Amount of Assets. ............00sceee0% $15,571,206 13 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid te the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1869 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the tite of 
payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Fifty per Cent. is declared onthe net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
81st December, 1872, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the First of April next, 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 

JOHN D. JONES. JAMES LOW. 
CHARLES DENNIS. B. J. HOWLAND. 
Ww. H. MOORE. BENJ. BABCOCK, 
H Y¥ COIT. ROBT. B. MINTURN. 
aL een ah GORDON W. BURNHA 
Cc H. RUSSELL, FREDERICK CHAUNCKRY. 
LO OL BEOOR. GEORGE 8. STEPHENSON. 
R. WESTON. WILLIAM H. WEBB. 
ROYAL PHELPS. SHEPPARD GANDY. 
CALEB BARSTOW. FRANCIS SKIDDY. 
A. P, PILLOT. HAS. P. BURDETT, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE. WILLIAM E, BUNKER. 
DA SAMUEL L. MITCHILL, 
DANIELS MILLER. © ROHERTL SIUART 
WM RG: ALEXANDER V. BLAKE. 


4 . B 
HENRY K. BOGERT CHAS. D. LEVERICH. 
A aan 

JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE. 24 Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 8d Vice-President. 
UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. CO., 


THE ORIGINAL JOINT) BROGH LIVE INSURANCE 
CER Be oy UD Be 
HENRY J. ECRBEN, Vice-President 
Epwanp W. Lamseen MD" Medical Eeariner, 
NO CHIMNEY. NO SMOKE. ‘NO‘SMELL. 











Safe Kerosene Lamp. 
Gi afbriltinnt, steady ight 


és its cost in Chimneys. 
nh guunlioGas PATENT 


ies tata) $7,988,679 40 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 

$1,000,000 00 
1,284,251 97 

Assets, Jan. (ist, ’73, $2,284,251 97 


Branch Offices: 


201 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 


Capital - - - 
Surplus = = =.= 








SAMUEL D. BABCOOK, JAMES FRASER, 
BENJ. @. ARNOLD, HIRAM BARNEY 
A, A. LOW, LAWRENCE TURNORE, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, SHEPPARD GANDY 
WM. H. SWAN SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
HENRY 0. BOWEN CYRUS CURTISS. 
AURELIUS B. HULL, WM. D. MORGAN, 
LIAM M. VAIL. MES LO 
THEODORE i. HUSTED, WILLIAM 
GEO, 8. ESTES BENSON, RRO OS N, P 
. He y b. LAP 

W fRiGHA HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
HORAGE B. ¢ ; JOHN PAINE 
JAS. F’ D, ROB'T H, McCURDY, 
0. J. £Y, GEORGE MOSLE, 

HN D, M JOHN H. EARLE, 

RING A HENRY RY 

ARLOS 00 CHARLES H. B 

WM. T. COLEMAN, WM. H. HURLBUT, 
GEO. W. LANE 


ARTHUR W. BENSON, CORTES UCEINGHAM, 


Dept. 
OAKLEY, Genera) Agent. - 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept. 








GUARDIAN 


MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


251 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Assets over $3,000,000. 








THE INDE 
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MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK; 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 





NO EXPERIMENT, BUT AN ESTABLISHED INSTITUTION. 
vars 
ORGANIZED A. D. 1850. 
—j—_——_— 





The Manhattan invites a comparison with other Companies as to the following particulars: 





Twenty-eighth Annual Report _ 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY ist, 1873. 


| 





Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1872 


Premiums and annuities . . ~ i 
Interest received and accrued ° . - 


$18,689,747 36. 


$0,308,900 62 
206,506 43 





7,515,407 05 


$26,205,154 4] 


DISBURSEMENTS. 





1. The Large Proportion of its Assets to Liabilities. 
2. The Small Ratio of Expenses to Income. 
8. Care in the Selection of Risks. ; 
4. Prudence and Skill of Administration. 
5. Justice and Liberality in the Payment of all Losses and Dividends 
6. The even and uninterrupted success of its operations from the very beginning. 
—— 0 
Gross Assets, January 1st, 1878............-. nals spebans weehienennaeblelaaume aie $8,341,154 92 
Reserve required for all the policies in force..........cecseecececesecees $6,356,936 68 
Claims by death not yet due. ..........ccccccccccccscvccccccscccccceoce 210,947 00 
Dividends unpaid and all other liability......... oe ee oe ae ee 207,037 <3 
—— ~~ 6,774,921 11 
Undivided Surplus..... pak Cebdibeden cy ane,peemembnaehen eseseae sae ocisagh o@ceee $1,566,233 81 | 
SS 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
C. Y¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


No. 239 Broadway. 


ASSETS for the Security of Policyholders, over - - <- $8,000,000. 


CHARLES STANTON, President. GEO, F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
E. W. BANCROFT, Vice-Prest. JOHN A. NICHOLS, 2d Vice-Prest. 








CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 

















Orsers, 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES . A oe regen fe NEW FEATURES. 

The Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company is prepared to issue policies on approved lives. payable to the 

himself when he reaches a certain age, which is never to exceed 75, or to his representatives on his previous 
Seat hy certain a cee benefits never before conceded by any Com! 

polic: of an equitable and definite surrender value, which may be with. 

drawn fn SASH, at the end of any policy y year; or it may remain with the company, dra’ an annual interest of 

never less than 4 per cent. and as much more 5 per cent, . lete year as the average interest of the 

company’s investments in its preceding fiscal y: 6 per 
2. To reac such policy is attached a table avalyzing pias per. ae insured by it, ae three distinct 
C08 





n ded for expenses, and to 
a ryt A done ‘ny te company in 


me onan ur Wricet, of Boston, 
desirabie territory wi ll be given. 


forme! achusetts. 
Books and other information apply at the Company's Office or any y of its Agencies. To successful men 





Losses by Death - $1,408,519 87 
Dividends and Return Premiums on Canceled ‘Policies - 2,268,392 07 
Life Annuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance - 50,606 56 
Commissions, Brokerages, and Agency Expenses - 540,975 95 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees - 111,631 71 
Taxes, Office my Law Expenses, Salaries, Printing, Revenue, 
| Stamps, etc - 185 49 
——-— 4,630,311 65 
| ASSETS. $21,574,842 76 
| | Cash i in Trust Company, in Bank, andonhand - - _ - $2,242,746 64 


Invested in United States, New York State, ond other stocks 


(market value $4,227, 397 83), cost - 4,140,518 95 
Invested in New York City Bank Stocks “(market ‘value 
$46,827 50), cost = - 41,549 00 
Real Estate’ - - 1,768,174 14 
Bonds and Mortgages (secured by real estate valued at $26,000 
000 00, buildings thereon insured for over $11,000,000 00, and 
the policies sasigued to the Company as additional collateral 
security) 11,390,534 28 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $4,069,991 5 986,244 08 
Sw and semi-annual premiums, due subsequent to Jan. 1, 
1873 - 591,405 51 
Premiums < on existing policies i in course of transmission and col- 
| lection (estimated reserve on these ponies $800,000, in- 
cluded in Liabilities) - - - - 272,484 75 
Amounts due from Agents’ - - - 5 © - 29,033 08 
Interest accrued to January 1, 1873 - 5 © © © + 112,152 33 
———— 21,574,842 76 
ADD 
Excess of market value of securities over cost = - - - = 92,157 38 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1873, $2l, ,667,000 14 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1678 - $281,542 00 . 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting proof, etc. - : 192,670 00 
Amount reserved. for Reinsurance on existing policies i insuring 
$117,621,753 ‘ a insurarrce (at 4 per cent. Carlisle 
= remium) $ 1,000,852 65, ace-perticipating (at 5 per cent. 
19,418,926 46 


le net premium) - ‘ 
Balance of Reta Premio of 1872, payable during the year 
187 131,486 76 


$20,024,575 22 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, = erie 





From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re- 
versionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating 
policies, proportioned to their Contribution to Surplus. The cash value of such reversion 
may be used on settlement of t rergroe, if the policyholder so elect. 

Duriug the year 8,910 Policies have been issued, insuring $27,096,273 61. 


TRUSTEES. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President of oe New York Life Insurance Company. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - = - =* = $2,500,000 00 DAVID pews (David Dows & cg Flour Merchants), 20 South Street. 
ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1873, - - = - = = * = > $4,446,858 78 ISAAC Merchant), Union Buildin oa William and Pine. 
LIABILITIES, - °- a ee ee ar. Rie $590,914 19 DANIKL- b. SST Liki ate te Dater, Miller & Oo. 
ABSTRACT OF THE HENR BOGERT ( rt & Kneeland) 49 William ic 
Thirty-ninth Semi-Annua Statement, showing the “isan, Sunseas on the Ist day of January, 1873: JOHN MARS Pieochent), 20 South Street. 
S. 






Balance in 
Bille receivable........---.+---sece 
Salv: and other miscellaneous items. 











WM. H. a tos ton INS Onlin & & Co.,) Publishers, 549 and 551 Broadway. 
Lea B. C llins & Brothers, one 370 Broadway. 


‘Broad Street. 


RG 
HENRY BOWERS (Banker), 
Dry Goods), 61 Leonard Street. 


CHAS L. ANTHONY (Anthony & Hall 


Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at tiisotice PPrTTTTILter Titi tir ttt SANFO ORD COBB President Eagle Fire Insurance Cee. 1 Wall Street. 
AA bhetuitasild iy eaecs meisepicnsaee “asia casseeseennennnnnnnnesstes $4,446,558 78 EDWARD MARTI RTIN (E. gb onekd & Son, +s — ete, BS Front Street. 
kaa Cree i as ‘ ragues & 'y Goods ranklin Street. 
=) fennel eo — 7 S983:898 38: 4 F SEY NOUR 7 HB Onin & ~ Diy cree - Church and Worth Streets. 
@590.914 19 nD arren Street. 
aes ME EN iis ansssccathbdnddbshalanladedclec accoeesdl $590,914 19 + GNELIU TS Gare aT M me. ues Meas 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


NRE SPRSTT EONS United States Life Insurance o., 
GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE €0., | se. 261, 202, 209, ana 264 Broedwas, 


Ww 
HARTFORD, CONN. Corner of Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
Assets January Ist, 1878, CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 








#1,.163,078.65. Fi Rett Eto are ABSO. 
LUTE 5 OM GAT hakAGEMENS, 
PRRs) MR a hd and ‘to ink Be 
AGENTS WANTED. Address the Home Office. 42 forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
Te W. Russell, § E. W. Parsons, oni 8 plese E. DE WITT, President, 
Seoretary. President. - i D. WHITING, Actuary. 


WILLIAM 


MORRIS FRAN KLIN, : 
President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t & Actuary. 

THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. _ ; 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D.,) Medical 
GEORGE WILEES, M.D., } Exawiners. 
GHARLES. WRIGHT, M.D., Assie’t Medical Examiner. 


B. "BEERS, Vice-President of the New York: Life Insurance Co. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








Unabridged Pictorial 


829 


one year (price $1.50) to any person (not 
already a subscriber to Youth’s Companion 


; PREMIUMS. List of Premiums.| WORCESTER’S =| Mir uboccut Fouls: Gonponon tor 
A 


PROCLAMATION 


TO EVERYBODY! 


| MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 
For 1873. 


Iris a well-known fact that there are many 

things that cannot be done in a day, thougti, 
as the world grows older, the new and vari- 
ous combinations in the arts and sciences 
render short and easy some processes that 
have been slow and difficult. A few years 
ago an oil painting was so much of a rarity, 
by reason of the positive limitation of the 
supply, that only the very wealthy could 
afford to possess one. To-day the windows 
of our fancy stores are lined with pictures 
so nearly like oil paintings as to be hardly 
told from them, and at a cost which brings 
hem within the reach of all. The fine 
chromo of to-day, for all practical purposes, 
js as good as 2 painting in oil ; indeed, it i 
an oil painting, only the painting is quickly 
done, by 2 peculiar kind of printing process, 
instead of by the hand of the artist. Nearly 
a year ago we began to think of adding to 
our already long and valuable list of premi- 
umssome chromo that should be so really 
good a8 to be wanted by every one by whom 
itshould be seen. As we looked about us, 
our ideas expanded, and at last a pair of 
yictures were shown us so true to Nature 
and so really meritorious that we at once 
decided them to be just what we wanted. 

These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G. G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
“4 Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
thebed. Thelittle blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which 1s lying on its back, trying 
to catch the curt with its paws. It is, indeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration over it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country, and are now having 
an immense edition printed, to supply the 
demand which we expect will be made. 
They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, and 
arebeing printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 
Would readily sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each, 

Now, therefore, we will send both of thé” 
above-described valuable chromos, postage- 
paid (unmounted), as a premium for every 
new yearly subscriber sent to THE INDE- 
PENDENT with $3; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz., $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on @ canvas stretcher, 
Precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $8.50 in all. 

Any old subscriber can obtain these chro- 
mos by renewing his subscription for two 
yeays in advance at the present rates ($3) -- 
that is, for $6; or can get them mounted for 

» OF on stretchers for $6.50. 

We want first-class reliable agents, male and 
female, in every town, village, and city in the 
whole country to canvass for these pictures. We 
are offering ExtRA inducements to good agents, 
and advise all such to send for our descriptive 
‘weulars before engaging in any other business. 

Address 





Henry C. Bowen, Publisher, 
No. 8 Park Place, New ‘York’ City. 





STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN. 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United 
States. 
Size 19 by 35 Inches. 

One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ecun- 
try, now given away for one new subseriber 
and $3. 

This is believed to be the most valuable 
premium ever offered for one new subscriber. 

The following distinguished ‘ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 
liknesses in this engraving—viz. : 


IRVING. BANCROFT. 
BRYANT. PARKE GODWIN, 
COOPER. ~ MOTLEY. 
LONGFELLOW. BEECHER. 

MISS SEDG WICK. CURTIS. 

MRS. SIGOURNEY. EMERSON, 

MRS. SOUTHWORTH R. H. DANA. 
MITCHELL. MARGARET FULLER 
WILLIS. OSSOLI. 
HOLMES. CHANNING. 
KENNEDY. MRS, STOWE. 


MRS. MOWATT RITCHIE. MRS. KIRKLAND, 


ALICE CARY. WHITTIER, 
PRENTICE. LOWELL, 

G. W. KENDALL. BOKER. 

MORRIS, BAYARD TAYLOR. 
POE. SAXE, 
TUCKERMAN. STODDARD. 
HAWTHORNE. MRS. AMELIA WELBY. 
SIMMS, GALLAGHER. 

P. PENDLETON COOKE, COZZENS. 
HOFFMAN. HALLECK. 
PRESCOTT. 


Remember! One New Name sent with 
$3.00 will get this Engraving, and also THE 
INDEPENDENT for one year. 


Engravings of Grant 
and Wilson. 


WE have decided to reward every person 
-who sends us one new name, with the money 
—viz., 3.00—with a copy of each of Ritchie's 
Splendid Steel Engravings of President GRANT 
and Vice-President Henry WI son. 

These engravings we warrant to be the 
best likenesses of President Grant and Vice- 
President Henry Wu1son to be found in 
the country. 

We aska prompt response to this eztra- 
ordinary offer, and appeal to our friends, one 
and all, to make the trifling effort necessary 
to obtain these two elegant steel engravings. 

With such a popular present, which we 
offer to everybody, itis hard to believe that 
anybody will refuse to work for it. 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


6 . . 

‘First Reading of the 
Emancipation Pro- 
clamation.” 

Copied and Engraved from F. B. CARPEN- 
TERS great oil painting. Size 26 by 36. 
WE have purchased the steel plate of this 

engraving from Mr. Carpenter, at a cost of 
$8,000, with the exclusive right to publish 
and use the same as we may see fit, and 
until further notice will present a copy of 
the splendid engraving aforesaid to every 
person who shall send us the name of ONE 
new subscriber and THREE dollars,or who 
will renew his subscription for two years and 
send us srx dollars. 


We absolutely guarantee perfect satiefaction 
in every case and to all parties, or the money 
dill positevely be refunded. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 
Edwin M. Stanton, 


LaTE SECRETARY OF WAR. 

WE have purchased the new plate of this 
engraving, and will give one copy, printed 
on fine pasteboard, to every subscriber who 
will send us the name of a new yearly sub- 
scriber, with the money—viz., $3.00. The 
engraving will be sent, postage paid, to any 
post-office in the United States. 





Quarto Dictionary.. 
WE will present this magnificent una- 
bridged pictorial dictionary—price $10—to 
any person who will send us the names of 
six new subscribers, with the money ($18), 
or to amy person not in arrears who will 
renew his subscription for six years and 
pay us $18. This splendid volume, of 
eighteen hundred and fifty pages, is becom- 
ing more and more popular wherever the 
English language is spoken, and by thousands 
it is pronounced vastly superior to any other 
dictionary in the world. It is worth a whole 
lib ts) ee trash, called books, and 
should be owned dnd placed on the center- 
table, for daily consultation and study in 
every family. Our favorable contract with 
the publishers enables us to offer it for the 
trifling effort of obtaining six new sub- 
scribers. Reader, if you are destitute of 
this volume, go to work and secure it. 


‘Pure Diamonds.” 


“ Pure DraMonps” is a new and elegant- 
ly printed volume of Sunday-school and 
Family Music, containing nearly 200 pages 
and tunes by the ablest of American music- 
al contributors. We have made arrange- 
ments by which we are able to offer one 
copy of this new Sunday-school Music ‘Book 
to any person who will send us the name of 
one new subscriber to Tae INDEPENDENT, 
with the money, $3.00. To any Sunday- 
school sending a club of 25 new subscribers 
to THE INDEPENDENT, at $3.00 each, we will 
present 50 copies of “ Pure Diamonds,” 
and for 50 new subscriptions, at $3.00 each, 
we will present 100 copies. 








Carpenter’s Book, 


SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


WE will send THe INDEPENDENT oue 
year—price $3—and “Six Months at the 
White House”—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the ite House” 
as & present to any person who will send us 
the name of one new subscriber to THE In- 
DEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $38.00. 





Magazines. 


WE will send for one year Toe INDE- 
PENDENT, price $3.00, and either one of the 
following magazines—Atlantice Monthly, Har- 
per’s Monthly, The Ga’ary, Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine—to any person (not already a subscriber 
to those magazines) who will send us $6; or 
we will send either of the above magazines 
one year asa premium to any person, not 
now asubscriber to them, who will send us 
the names of three new subscribers to THE 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 

We will send THe INDEPENDENT ‘one 
year, price $3, and the Sunday Magazine 
one year, price $2.75, to any person (not al- 
ready a subscriber to the Sunday Magazine) 
who will send us $5.50; or we will send the 
above magazine one year as a premium to 
avy person, not now a subscriber to it, who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers to THe INDEPENDENT, with the 
money—viz., $9.00, 

We will send Tae INDEPENDzZNT one year 
—price $3.00—and the National Sunday- 
school Teacher (monthly) for one year—price 
$1.50—to any person (not already a sub- 
scriber to the National Sunday-school Teacher) 
who will send us $3.50; or we will send the 
National Sunday-school Teacher one year as a 
present to any new subscriber for that peri- 
odical who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to Taz INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $3.00. 


We will send Tat INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the Herald of Health for 
one year—price $2.00—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to the Herald of Health) 
who will send us $4.50; or we will send the 
Herald of Health one year as a present to any 
person who will send us the names of two 
new subscribers to TnE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $6.00. 





We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Our Young Folks one year 
—price $2,00 to any person who will send us 
$4.50; or we will send Our Young Folks one 
year to any person who will send us the 
names of two new subscribers to THE INDE- 
PENDENT, with the money—viz., $6.00. 


Newspapers. 


We will send for one year Tur INDEPEND- 
ENT, price $3.00, and either of the follow- 
ing $400 weekly newspapers—Harper’s 
Weekly, Harper’s Buzar—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to those newspapers) 
who will send us $6.00; or we will send 
either of the above papers one year a8 a 
premium to any person, not now a’ sub- 
scriber to them, who will send us the names 


ENT, with the money—viz., $9.90, 





who will send us $3.75; or we will sen 
Youth’s Companion one year as a present to 
any new subscriber for that periodical who 
will send us the name of one new subsariber 
to Tux INDEPENDENT, with the money— 
viz., $3.00. 


Grover & Baker Sew- 
ing Machine. 

Grover & Baxker’s world-renowned No. 
23 Family Sewing Machine sells for $55 
cash. We will present buch a machine to 
any person who will send us the names 
of NINETEEN new subscribers (see terms 
on 15th page), which, at our usual rates, 
$3.00 each, is $57—little more than the cash 
prue of the mochine, thus giving THE INDE- 
PENDENT almost for nothing. 

Persons intending to take advantage of 
this offer,and sending the subscribers’ names 
as they obtain them, will please state in each 
instance that they are sent on this account. 

All subscriptions sent under this offer must 
begin with the number of the paper NEXT 
AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. 

Remittances must be made by post-office 
money-order, bank-check, or express (paid). 

Send full directions how to skip the ma- 
chines. 


THE BICKFORD 
Family Knitting Ma- 
chine 








will be given to any one who sends us the 
names of eight new yearly subscribers, with 
the money, $24. The lowest retail price of 
this machine is $30, which makes it 25 per 
cent. cheaper for any one to buy a single 
machine of us than from any other source, 
and at the same time do good by adding to 
the circulation of THE INDEPENDENT. This 
machine is gaining in popularity every day 
and is fast becoming a necessity in every 
family. Send to us fer acircular, describ- 
ing its wonderful economy and capacity, 





“Providence Wringer.” 


WE have made arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the ‘Providence Wringer,” 
by which we offer the ‘‘Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine” (cash price $8) to any person whe 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9; or who will 
renew their own subscription for four years 
in advanceand pay us $12. The ‘‘Wringer” 
will be delivered at our office or sent by ex- 
press, as may directed. See Advertisement, om 
another page. 


Address 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher of ‘‘ Tae INDEPENDENT,” 
P.-O. Box 2787, New York. 


Ghe Judepentent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. The 
gereneat ion system is virtually an absolute pze- 

jon losses by mail, and all Postmasters are 
obliged to register letters whenever requested to do sq 


BY MAIL, 


for 52 Numbers, in advance. 
“ 5 “ “ “ 
bs $ ° “* after 3 mos, 
bed * ” “after 6 mos, 


If delivered in New York, 20 cents per year ad#litiorfai, 
ie copies 10 conte, 








PAPERS are forw: until an explicit: order is re- 
ceived by the Publisher for their discontinuance, and until 
ment of all 2 as required by law. 


° arrearages is mad: as lp 
‘o names entered on the subscription books without 
the first anens in advance. . 

‘SUBSC} BERS are icularly requested te note the 
expiration of their s tions, and to forward what is 
due ‘or the ensuing year, with or without farther reminder 


m ice. 
THE RECEIPT of the is a sufficient receipt of the 
FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money pons tah to 
RENEW are attached to toe wra of the 


su 
; but when a postage-stamp is received the receipt 


will be sent by mail. 

“egsrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street, are 
pa — in London to receive subscriptions and adver- 
t 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Editor, Publisher, and Proprietor, 
P.-0, Box 29787. New York City. 








NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1.—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-o — whether directed to his name or anoth- 
er’ — he has subscribed or not—is respon- 
, jers - pane. Sieve pa 
or the continue 
fey Trermuat is made, and collect * the whole 
een - 
no 
au have decided that re’ ig to take 
sonspepers periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and leaving them uncaed fer, is prima 
facte e ce of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 
ORDINARY ADVERTISEMENTS. BUSINESS NOTICES, 
time 


1 thme....cececes sees _ i=-; betindesedshpead ge 
bce imes (one month)... 

3a three mots) Se. 8 «(three neqens 

2 ” Gaxave ts 50c.'52 “ (twelve “ )fSc. 
TED ADVERTISEMENTS, 





OTICES.....-++ sereceteesers Certs 4 Lix 
Mamniac awp Daavas. not exe ‘four lines, #17 
OS mente for aa must be made in advance, 
ENRY C. BOWEN, 
No. 3 Park Place, New York, 





of three new subscribers to-THe LyDEPNDE- | 














830 
Farm and Garden. 
FLORIDA. 
No. IL. 


On the outside route from Charleston to Savan- 
nah steamers “‘City Point” and ‘‘ Dictator” make 
tri-weekly trips. Upon these vessels the tour- 
ist or invalid will. find spacious cabins, heated 
by steam, clean and comfortable staterooms, 
and a table supplied with every luxury. The 
attendants are very accommodating. These ves. 
sels leave Charleston at 8 P. M., and, after enjoy- 
ing a comfortable night’s rest, the traveler will 
find himself in Savannah at an early hour next 
morning. If disposed, the tourist can breakfast 
and dine on the steamer, and leave Savannah at 
8 p. m. for Florida. During the time, the 
steamer remains et the dock the tourist can 
visit the points worthy of notice. 

The city of Savannah is situated on the south 
bank of the Savannah River, eight miles from 
the ocean, containing a population of about 
40,000. It is one of the few prosperous and 
growing places in the South, and its progress is 
alone attributable to the indomitable enterprise 
of its citizens. Lines of railroad have been 
completed from the city to the principal cotton- 
producing regions. 

The principal objects. of interest in the city 
and environs are the Benaventura Cemetry, 
three miles from the city, on the Warsaw 
River ; Bethesda Orphan Asylum, erected ona 
site selected by the Rev. Mr. Whitfield; and 
the Pulaska Monument, in Chippewa Square, 
a handsome structure, fifty-five feet high. 

The city is laid out with much taste. The 
streets are wide and intersected by numerous 
small squares, furnishing lungs for the city 
and contributing to a great extent to the good 
sanitary condition of the place. The shade 
trees are numerous and large, and lend a 
charm to the place. The rooms of the His- 
torical Society and Museum will repay 
a visit. The market-house is a fine brick 
structure and a credit to the city; and we 
were pleased to find its stalls stocked with an 
agple supply of excellent meat, fish, poultry, 
and vegetables. 

The climate of Savannah is changeable and 
not adapted to the requirements of the invalid 
after the first of December. The tourist who 
can defy an occasional west or northwest wind 
and who is partial to the attractions of a lively 
place can spend a few days or weeks very 
pleasantly in Savannah. The accommodations 
at the Screvoor and Pulaski hotels will satisfy 
the most fastidious. 

From Savannah to Jacksonville, Florida, the 
tourist has the choice of three routes of travel. 

By the Atlantic and Gulf Railroad from Savan- 
nah to Jacksonville. On this route Pullman 
cars are provided and the traveler can make 
himself comfortable. On this, as well as most 
of the Sonthern railroads, pine wood is used for 
fuel on the locomotives. The smoke and ashes 
and the dust from the sandy road-bed are cal- 
culated to irritate the lungs of the invalid and 
prove unpleasant to the tourist. 

The commodious passenger steamer “ Lizzie 
Baker’’ leaves Savannah on Tuesdays for Jack- 
sonville and Palatka. By this route the 
traveler can enjoy the beauties (if any) of the 
narrow and tortuous channel between the Sea 
Islands and the mainland. This channel is 
bounded by extensive salt-marshes, To the east 
of the channel the tourist will have a distant 
view of the Sea Islands, of world-wide renown 
for their famous long-staple cotton. During 
the “inside passage” the traveler will have 
pointed out to him Darien, St. Mary’s, Bruns- 
wick, the plantation formerly owned by Pierce 
Butler, and the scene of Mrs. Francis Kemble 
Butler’s well-known work, “ Life on a Georgia 
Plantation”; also the Dungeness estate, of 
6,000 acres, owned in former times by General 
Greene, of Revolutionary fame, and, as we have 
seen stated, recently purchased by Senator 
Sprague, for $10 per acre. 

The third-route is by the steamers “City 
Point’? or “ Dictator,” taking the outside or 
sea route, leaving Savannah at 3 P. M., reaching 
Fernandina early the next morning. We may 
remark that we have traveled by the three 
routes referred to, and must give the prefer- 
ence to the “‘ outside route.” Excursion tick- 
ets issued by either of the steamship lines in 
New York will be received by either of the lines 
referred to. 

Five years after Columbus first sighted land 
in the New World Sebastian Cabot discovered 
the coast of Florida. Butlong before Columbus 

* placed his flag upon a new world a belief ex- 
isted among the inhabitants of the West India 
Islands that in a country to the north and west 
of them there existed a fountain whose pellucid 
waters restored health to the sick and youth to 
the aged. This ancient fame still clings to the 
Peninsula, and each winter witnesses from 
thirty to forty thousand pilgrims visiting its 
health-giving regions, with better results than 
of yore; and many now return to their ingle- 
sides with restored vigor and a new lease of 
lite—facts and positive results in the year 1873 


THE I 








demonstrating and endorsing what superstition 
long believed. 

The form of the state has been likened to 
that of a man’s boot—the foot being Northern 
Florida and the leg the Peninsula. The Gulf 
Stream washes the eastern portion of the Pen- 
insula. The state is of immense extent, con- 
taining about 38,000,000 acres and is larger 
than Illinois and almost as extensive as the 
Eastern States. Her coast-line exceeds 1,000 
miles in length. 

. Owing to the southern position of the state, 
many suppose that the days must be very warm 
during the summer months ; but this is an error. 

Florida possesses an immense number of 
rivers and lakes, many of the latter being quite 
extensive. A majority of the visitors to the 
state have confined their observations to the St. 
John’s River and the neighborhood of St. 
Augustine and, as a natural consequence, the 
agricultural and pomological resources of the 


state hay» ween misrepresented. 
AL FREsco. 





A FIVE-ACRE FARM. 


Wua? 8 difference there is in men, and cer- 
tainly what adifferencein farmers. The Coun- 
try Gentleman answers the question ‘‘ What can, 
a man do with five acres of land ?”’ by suggest- 
ing the way a Frenchman (gardener) would 
use it: 

‘*Monsieur Bonnot will take five acres. He 
will first put it in good condition, for Monsieur 
Bonnot cannot make five barrels of corn on the 
whole Desert of Arabia with any means at his 
disposal ; but Monsieur Bonnot will put his 
five acres in condition, and then they will yield 
him as much as is realized from a large farm. 
He will plant those things which bring the 
largest return for the amount of space occu- 
pied. Possibly he will give to strawberries one 
acre; asparagus, one-half acre; celery, half an 
acre; one acre in mixed grasses, for his cow; 
space for kitchen garden and dwelling with out- 
houses, half an acre; for currants, grapes, 
gooseberries, pie plant, etc., one and a half 
acres ; and the margin of the whole will be oc- 
cupied by the most profitable fruit trees. Mon- 
sieur Bonnot will not keep a horse, for he will 
eat up every month $12, He will keep a cow, 
because she will give him sixty cents worth of 
milk every day, and can live on the acre of 
mixed grasses with the refuse from the kitchen 
garden. Monsieur will have his poultry and 
eggs, and at the end of the year he will have 
more money than many a big farmer.’’ 








BEEKEEPING FOR LADIES. 


WE know a young lady in Illinois who is an 
adept in beekeeping, and realizes $600 to $900 
per year by the care of honey bees, and few of 
her sex, or even the other, know as much as 
she of the habits or the food of the insect. 

Now this opens a wide field of discussion of 
its appropriateness and feasibility for all ladies 
to try it and make it an occupation, as well as 
a pleasure. 

We know of no objection except the will and 
purpose. The ladies only need a little en- 
couragement and a slight knowledge of the food 
necessary. Not all districts are suitable for 
bees; but any district is grand forage-ground 
for them which has plenty of flowers, orchard 
trees, clover, and golden rod. We believe it 
possible for every young lady by the care of one 
or two beehives to realize enough money yearly 
to provide for her dresses, clothing, and pin 
money. 

Mrs. E. 8. Tapper, of Des Moines, Iowa, in a 
letter to the Department of Agriculture, sug- 
gests some good common-sense thoughts upon 
this subject: 

“Witbin the last four years many women 
have turned their attention to beekeeping as 
an occupation—pleasant, easily managed, and 
remunerative. We are glad to know that in 
every instance which has come to our knowl- 
edge success the most marked has attended the 
undertaking. From reports that have been 
made to us we condense the following in- 
stances. One young lady who had been teach- 
ing for several years, and whose health had 
failed, undertook the care of ber father’s bees, 
twelve colonies in number, that had never been 
profitably managed. Under her care the first 
year they increased to thirty colonies, and the 
third year after she took them in charge she 
sold $1,200 worth of honey, and had in the fall 
fifty-four strong colonies in good hives. She 
says: ‘The time I devoted to them I did not 
miss, and the pleasure afforded by the work 
was so great that I would enjoy it even if no 
profit were derived.’ A widow of scanty means 
invested $50 in ten poor colonies, and about as 
much more for ten good hives for her bees. 
She got her money back the first season, and 
$36 over. The second year she received $900 
for honey sold, and had thirty strong colonies 
in the fall. The largest apiary in all the West 
is managed entirely by women, who rear for 
market Italian queens, at a large profit, besides 
producing honey in a wholesale manner. Miss 








Kate Grimm, of Jefferson, Wis., managed one 


NDEPENDENT. 
eee 


of her father’s apiaries of 180*colonies, which 
she soon doubled in number, and sold $2,083 
worth of honey one year and $1,694 worth the 
next. She isaschool teacher, and says from 
her experience a person can earn ten times as 
much by keeping bees as by teaching school!’’ 

Raising flowers and honey is so congenial to 
ladies that -all girls educated for teachers 
should have an opportunity to learn, while at 
school or elsewhere, the art and mystery of 
managing bees in the best hives, with propa- 
gating apartments, honey extractors, and other 
appliances. This industry, as enlightened and 
enlarged by science, may become invaluable for 
the benefit of the better half of creation. Our 
old fields can be made into profitable bee pas- 
tures by seeding them to white clover and 
alsike clover. Tulip blossoms yield much 
honey of asuperior quality. Let us give our 
daughters and their mothers a fair start to 
make an independent living, without flirting, 
begging, or spinning street-yarn. 

Italian bees gather much larger stores of 
honey than the black bees. Dzerzon, the great 
German apiarian, after many years’ experience, 
says that the profits of his apiary have been 
doubled since their introduction. They are 
also much more peaceable than the black bee. 





FOUR YEARS OF DAIRYING. 


MORE DISCONSOLATE FARMERS. 


Tue dairy farmers are having hard times. 
Reason: they don’t make as much as they used 
to, yet they don’t lose any money. In truth, 
they do manage to squeeze an income out of 
each cow every year—as much as she is worth. 

At a late meeting of the Elmira Farmers’ 
Club Mr. Lewis Fitch submitted the following 
as the result with his dairy during the last four 
years. Weare sure it will be widely interest- 
ing, and hence copy it. The milk was carried 
to a creamery and there manufactured into but- 
ter. The following are the figures : 


1869—T wenty-four cows, 58,769 quarts....... $1,771 56 
For calfAking,.....sccccccccccsccccsccces 0 








Average Per COW.......+....4.- 874 81 


1870—T wenty-seven cows, 58,193 quarts..... $1,671 96 
For calf-skins and calves..........+-+.+ 


$1,759 53 
AVErAGe PET COW... ..0eeeeeeeee pg 
1871—T wenty-eight cows, 64,474 quarts..... “31,454 38 
Calf-skins and 406 pounds butter....... 149 80 
$1,604 18 
Average per COW.......... e000 856 29 
_ 1872—Thirty cows, 61,684 quarts.........+.+++ $1,374 76 
Calf-skins and other products......... 125 80 
$1,500 56 
AVEPAZE PCF COW... eesereeeees $50 02 


The average price of milk: 1st year, 3}c.; 
2d year, 2?{c.; 8d year, 21¢c.; 4th year, 2}c. 

Mr. Fitch expressed himself as not pleased 
with the diminished profits from year to year, 
and thought it possible that they might be im- 
proved by private dairying ; which is doubtful. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. J. 8. 
Van Derzee said that in his experience, taking 
milk at the factory from a large number of 
dairies, the yield has held up well during the 
past fall. Some of the averages have also been 
very good: as, for instance, one man with twelve 
cows had $870 as their product; and another, 
who had four, two of the number being heifers, 
had 909 pounds of butter. To illustrate the 
difference, another dairy averaged to the cow 
$41, and still another only about $22. These 
instances show agreat difference in the cows 
or their keeping; probably in both. 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


A WIRE TRELLIS BEST FOR RASPBERRIES, 

For raspberry vines that require support 
there is no contrivance more simple, durable, 
and cheap thana single wire stretched along 
the line of the row and fastened to posts 
driven into the ground every thirty feet. No. 
14 wire will be found quite strong enough. This 
is the size manufactured for use in Western 
vineyards, and for making grape trellises No. 
14 is preferred toa heavier wire. The figures 
below give the cost to the writer of putting 
up nine lines of this sized wire on as many 
rows of Philadelphia raspberries. These rows 
are seven feet apart and 460 feet long—a patch 
oceupying not quite three-quarters of an acre. 
The wire was bought at the factory, 20per cent. 
off the retail price. A roll that measured 
when drawn outa little more than 4,000 feet 





— 





cost $6.50. The chestnut stakes, six to seven 
feet long, made from the tops and branches of 
trees felled last winter, were cut and sharpened 
by an ax-man in one day, at an expense of $1.50, 
It took two men and a boy half a day to make 
the holes with a crowbar, drive the posts, and 
fasten the wire. Outlay for this, $2.25; wire 
staples for fastening the line, 75 cents; total, 
611. With an occasional rotting stake to be 
~eplaced, this support will last at least five 
‘years, with a mere trifle to keepit in repair. 
Both for raspberries and grapes stretched wire 
bes been found better for tying than when 
single stakes are used, and raspberries fastened 
to wires can be picked much faster than when 





- [June 26, 1873. 


the vines are left without supports 
stakes.—W. ¥. Tribune. ete 


SUNFLOWERS GOOD FOR SOMETHING. 


A writer in Coleman's Rural, World 
farmers to put ina patch of sunflowers. “The 
yield, be says, is about equal to corn, and they 
require about the same attention. As food for 
poultry and hogs they far exceed corn, A little 
occasionally mixed with horse-feed gives a fine 
coat. Every farmer’s wife, especially on the 
prairie, will be pleased to see a goodly lot of 
the stalks stacked near the kitchen. For 
kindling these have no superior, and are easily 
prepared, for a feeble ebild can break the larg- 
est stalk across the knee. The stalks make 
splendid bean-poles. Plant as soon ar ~~ frost 
is out of the ground, and when it co’*.2 jime 
to plant the beans the sunflowers will be knee- 
high. Then thin out to a single stalk, and plant 
the beans at the root ; you will thus get two 
crops. Chemists tell us its aslies contain four. 
fold more alkali than ordinary wood. It is also 
asplendid protection from cold winds when 
set against north and west fences. Cattle take 
to it, and do not pull it down as they do straw 
or stalks. Again, if a man lives in a malarions 
district and owns an acre of land, it would pay 
bim well to devote half of it to the sunflower, 
which is an acknowledged absorber of noxious 
exhalations. 


KINDNESS TO CATTLE, 


A Massachusetts farmer says in regard to the 
management of cattle: My cattle like my com. 
pany. When in the pasture, they will follow 
me until I leave the lot, and asa general rule 
they come up to the barnyard every night about 
sunset, and in their way call for a lock of hay. 
Though I give them all they want, they take but 
afew mouthfuls, which satisfies them; and-t 
am confident it does them a good deal of good. 
It keeps their bowels regular and they thrive 
well and are happy. They do much better 
than they did when I changed pastures once a 
week; for now they have a change of food 
every day, instead of once a week. Cattle need 
kindness, and they pay well for it. I can 
handled my steers and others as I please, 
They will come up to me while Iam milking, 
and invite me to play with them. The time! 
think is not far distant when soiling cattle ui. 
be the most profitable where most of the farm 
can be cultivated... Provide 2 small lot for them 
to run in, feed green fodder, save all the ma- 
nure, and our farms will grow richer. 


SQUASH BUGS. 

A correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
gives a plan by which he avoids all trouble 
with the squash bugs: “Examine the vines. 
every few days. The first bugs to appear will 
be old ones. They will lay eggs on the under- 
side of the leaves. The old bugs should be 
killed. They are few in number, and are-easily 
killed between your thumb and fore-finger. 
The eggs are laid in groups, are white at first, 
brown sobn after; rather small, round, and 
highly polished. When found, remove a piece 
of the leaf, with eggs attached; when all are 
collected, burn them. I have raised several 
hundred pounds of squashes in aseason without 
losing half-a-dozen vines from this insect. No 
lime or powder will do. MHand-picking and 
attention is the only effectual known remedy. 


BEETS ON A DAIRY FARM. 

Mr. Harris Lewis, near Little Falls, N. Y., 
states that the cost of raising beets on his farm 
last season (including cost of all labor, cost of 
seed, etc.) was $46.50 per acre. The yield was 
900 bushels, bringing the cost per bushel to 
about 53¢ cents. Two cents per bushel should 
be added if the cost of the manure is taken into 


account. 
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A Guoomy STATE OF THE Minp, a Dutt 
HEADACHE, a want of energy, & disposition 
‘to magnify every evil, a sense of weariness, 
and a disinclination to motion are some of 
the symptoms which indicate a derangement 
of the Liver or‘Bilious System. Speedy re- 
relief from so miserable condition may be 
obtained by assisting the Stomach and Liver 
to perform their natural functions, an officr 
Dr. Jayne’s Sanative Pills will perform fot 
you with much certainty and, if taken aa 
directed, with but little inconvenience. Sold 
every where. 


SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS. 
comaneed, egetable in. 
though th cxgesivels of Se the use 
Fa 
us Disorders, 





act 
all cases of. derangement resu' 
state of that green Liver Compl 
Indigestion, Sick Headache, 

ete., etc. succumb to the free use of SCHEN 
drake Pills. For sal lers. 


le by all druggists and dea! 
AWI 





uses up the vital forces faster than 
any other complaint. Don’t al- 
run on, 


low it to but break it up 
Kress T 
Tonic . 
contains @ box of- Pills this 
in each wrapper and is warrant- AK 
ed to cure 


AGUE. This remedy is manufactured by 





W. C« Hamilton & Co. Cincinnati 0 
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THE FIRST DIVISION 


e7, PAUL AND PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 


1,500,000 ACRES! 


‘PRAIRIE, TIMBER, & MEADOW LANDS, 


PRICES eae FROM 
$4 TO $15 PER ACRE! 


» tT“ Years’ 


, 


Credit Given when Desired. 


ALSO 


-7OWN LOTS AT MODERATE PRICES 


IN TOWNS AT R.R. STATIONS. 


COVERNMENT LANDS 


still to be had, under Homestead Law, along all Lines of this Company. 
ON THE MAIN LINE, 
Between Benson and Breckinridge, we also sell 


WHOLE 


SECTIONS AT $6 PER ACRE, 


On 3% Years’ Time, Free of Interest, 
ya gonaition that the panne breaks the whole section within a stand from purchase and plants forty acres 


for which t 
a timber particulars address 


e Company will furnish young trees 0: 


HERMANN TROTT, Land Commissioner, 


St. Panl, Minnesota. 





| ~ {ISTER BROTHERS’ 
‘ STMDARD BONE FERTILIZERS. 


CROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR, 
| fRESH BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
OF LIME, 
| ‘0R GRASS, GRAIN, TOBACCO, AND ALL CROPS 
, Factory, NEWARK, N. J. 
fs sSend for circular. 





HAGAN’S 





: e 
Magnolia Balm 
se. A FEW APPLICATIONS MAKE A 


Pure Blooming Complexion. 


Itis Purely Vegetable, and its operation is seen and 
(eltatonce. It doesaway with the Flushed Appear- 
sce caused by Heat, Fatigue, and Excitement.. Heala 
and removes all Blotchesand Pimples, dispelling dark 


| 





12,000,000 ACRES! 


CHEAP FARMS! 


THE CHEAPEST LAND IN MARKET, for sale by the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, 


IN THE GREAT PLATTE VALLEY 


3,000,000 Acres in Central Nebraska 
now for sale in tracts of forty acres and upward, on FIVE 
and TEN YEARS’ CREDIT ATG PER CENT. No apvance In- 
TEREST REQUIRED, 


MILD AND Llane CLIMATE, FERTILE SOIL, AN ABUND- 
ANCE OF .GOOD WATER. 


mene ea, MARKET IN THE WEST! The great Min- 
eS f Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and Nevada 
be Supplied by th the farmers in the Pratre Vanier. 


SOLDIERS ENTITLED TO A HOME- 
STEAD OF 160 AORES. 


THE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


FREE HOMES FOR ALL! MItttons oF acres of choice 
Government ds open for entry under the Homgsrgap 
Law near this Great RattroaD, with good markets and 
all the conveniences of an old sel settled country. 

Free passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. 

Sectional Land, also new edition cf 





Maps ig the 
DESCRIPTIVE ms WITH New Maps, MAILep I REe 
pat. 


0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner U.P. BR. R., 
Oman, Nex. 


AGENTS 
WANTED! 












E ansightly or, pada omer bee pn ne and FOR 
rn, an entle but pow nfl 
mantles the faded cheek with > — CALKING'S CH sina one Meena 
as! . 
XOUTHFUL BLOOM AND BEAUTY, | CLEAN, AND ate 
“da by all Druggist and Fancy Stores. Depot, ieee 
\CA 8 AMPI WASH ANY, 
Park Place, New York. . 191 and 193 South Clark Stre+t, Chicago, Il. 






































































CHEAP FAR 


IN IOWA. 


PON APPLICATION to the boned ne 





lines of rail- 

road, between the i rtant cities of Mo 

one hulls and ind 1 mda, i Nes fa large popu ~day 
settiers at very low 


: L. DREW, Land Commissioner, 














Chicago, Rock Igland & Pacific RB. R. Co., 
Davenport, Iowa. 
PAINTS. 
E. G. KELLEY’S oi and all tized ready for 
Patent Chemical sins scenes: 


1, and Ay ~ ogreel. seat 


Y. 
Metallic Paint. Pipl bs Ahi 





ee 








TRON WORKS, HARDWARE, cay 
The Champion Safe in the Boston Fire! 


THE PATENT STEAM SAFE, 





only by the American Steam Safe Com- 
pany, is it with e: vy filled with ‘‘ con- 
crete.” It has all the fire-proof protection of any 


other safe, and in additio this ra an o7 has 
two following im ome: my ALL Hi cen Bares: 
0! 
repared water, in too oye COPPER vessels con- 


eleven wey rtion 
dK. FE of = he, safe), hich wey Smplotely 


THE PATENT CUT-OFF SAFE, 


trayel to penetrate 

rest more are = way safe built on the o 

plan, ones nant Safe (w: hich is bd 
vided with the Cut-off) is the most desirable Sre-peoot 
safe in ——1 5 


THE CONCRETE FIRE-PROOF SAFE, 








ween factared by fra ds American ftes Safe Company. 
Canada Spirits Turpentine, Sct. ver eal. | made the and bes the sam a ‘th and 
cts. lion, at | moisture Sisany th other comerete A ‘Puuen - 

Best Boiled Linseed Oil, 9° bt th an lh et , 
English Roof Paint, ghmixedin oll ready foruse, | WELDED STEEL AND IRON BURGLAR- 


” SOc, a gal. 116 Maiden Lane. 


in all 
Patent Petroleum Linseed Oil, Fetes ee] 
Linseed Oil, Price only SO cts. a gallon. 116 Maiden Lane. 








onLtha mE 


t tions. "By 7 the, uth mote SD. 
‘Address JOHN W. MASURY & saat es 


SEWING & WASHING MACHINES. 








“OTPOON $U11198-F198 LOMAUA F seq 
1843 HNIHOVA HOLILLS*400'T A'INO OUL 


plist, Completist, and most Perfect in nse. 





Our NEW PATENT SHUTTLE is the Sim- 


TRADE MARK 


THE NEW 


VICTOR 


Sewing Machines. 


The most complete in the world. Divested of every 
loose and clumsy attachment and every delicate and_ 
complicated contrivance. No uncertain reaction from 
springs. 

AGENTS WANTED in UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 


“VICTOR” 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
10th street, 4 doors west of BROAD- 
WAY, N. Y. 





ING meet ta 


a, for tbe plin © or fancy work. It 
Socks, with heel and toe complete, 
and is a never. source of amusement to ladies of leisure, as 
well as profit and easy support to those that require it. 

Agents wanted every where by the BickFoRD 
Knitting Macuine Company. ANA BICKFORD, 
President and General Business Supt., 689 Broad4 


nis Machine with 
every wan’ 
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knits all ai, of Stockings 















way, New York. 
aie Moulton Rolls . 
-a -_ = p 4 Most Durable: 
= Double Spiral 
Cogs, 


Kasiest Working; 


Curved Clamp, 
7 Holds Firmest; 


Metal Journal 
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Casings. 
NOWEAR ODT, 
PROVIDENCE TOOLCOMPANY, 
11 Warren St., N. Y., and Providence, R.I. 


LYON’S NEW SEWINC MACHINE 
supplied to Local Agents for ten years at $1 above cost: 
See circular. Address LYON 8S. M. CO., 
83 UNION SQUARE, NW. Y. 














with all ithe latest, improvements. Bank Vauits, Vault 
Doors, House Safes, e 


AMERICAN STEAM SAFE COMPANY, 


Warerooms 5i and pes Sudbury St., 
BOSTON 
NEW YORK: 300 Broadway. 
BALTIMORE: 131 W, Baltimore St. 
PHILADELPHIA: 32 8. Fourth St. 
CHICAGO: 60 8. Canal St. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 


THOMAS T. TASKER, JR. 





STEPHEN P. M. TASKER: 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO. 


PASCAL IRON WORKS, Philadelphia. 
TASKER IRON WORKS, New Castle, Del. 


Office, FIFTH AND TASKER STREETS, Phila- 
delphia. 

Office and Warehouse, 15 Gold street, New York. 

Office, No. 29 Pemberton Square, Boston. 

Manufacturers of 

WROUGHT IRON WELDup Pome, plain and 

ecivanized for Gas, r. 
“TRON BOILER 


WHLDED ” CHARCOAL 
IL-WELL TUBING AND CASING. 
GAS AND STEAM FITTINGS. 
BRASS V. COC 
GAS END St STRAM: FITTERS Ls. 
CAST IKON GAS AND WATER PIPE. 
TS AND LANTERNS. 
IMPROVED COAL-GAS APPARATUS, etc. 
We would call special attention to our 
Patent Vulcanized Rubber-coated 
Tube. 


SUPERIOR Steam ines and Boilers. N.Y. 
SAFETY STEAM POWER CO., 30 Cortlandt st., N. Y. 
— 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, . 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 


PIC TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 


Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Etc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 



















AND 
en ane On 
RAILROAD, MILL, STORE TRUCKS. 


PACE & CO. 


No. 3 PARK PLACE, New York. 
Write for a Brice List to J, H. JOHNSTON, 








Smithfield St., Pi 
Leeech- Loud ng Shot G Guns, 4 3 2. abou Shot 


Guns, $3 to 
:evolvers, sO Pistole, on to $3. rp M. 
ishi — Large oy ewes to dealers or clubs, 
--rmy Guns, Revolvers, etc.. bought or traded for. Gooda 
sent by express C.0.D, to be examined before wid for. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 


WEATHER HOUSES 
indicate the changes in the weather 
and are mantel ornaments. The 
jittle isdy oe in fair and the man 
























ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor and Manufacturer, 

229 Washington Street, Boston. 
Special price to dealers, 


CUMULATIVE EXERCISE. 


The best protection mn onsinak 0 disease. The surest mode 
f health. Send es and ten-cent stamp for 
of es Seni ae 


of 
THE HEALT*- <1t COMPANY, 
173 Broadway, New York. 


JASPER E. CORNING, 
Wire Goods, No. 68 Cilifatreet, New York. Send for ih, 
lustrated 
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THE WONDERS OF 
MODERN CHEMISTRY. 
Sursaparififan and its Associates. 


CHANGES AS SEEN AND FELT 
Re AT PASE RET PHI CPR 
‘after usiig a few doses of 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARMLIAN  RESOLVENT, 


THE im. semat BLOOD PURIFIER. 


ce of weakness 


Py : merease an aud hardness of flesh ax and 








or w 
is not ive; if not arrested and driven 
from the blood, it will sp and Rr to under- 
mine! the constitution. soon as the SARSAP. 


you a wil grow agape wate da Pe Santis every hour 
ortho a 


es. 
In tumors, nodes, hard lumps, and syphiloid 

dropsy: in venereal sore throat. nicers. and in brs wee 

of the lungs; in Rout, 4 Pp 

= Mercurni dep: 





"of the oneke et is a 


ay of existe! 


h cases, 
pear cut nate, and by its wonder: 
e 


4 cut off from the unf 
Tul, almost su age: it restores th aore. 
Jess to a new life and new existence oo this great 
r yctendsais in its might and pow 
In roubled ¢ u itn m few da that pevery 0 one i is more 
r lems rou ed W a few doses most cases, 
y bottles more aggravated forms, work 


@iseases should 


ie 
one dozen bottles. ice 
bottles, or $1 per 


RADWAY'S “READY RELIEF 


oe SERRE TANT EASE 
INFLAMMATI fy OF THE BLADDER. 
INFLAMM ATION 6+ Or 


SG F THE LUNGS. 
SORE THROAT, DIFFICULT B ING: 


ALP: ITATION OF THE HEART. 
HYSTERICS, CROUP, DIPHTHERLA. 


CATARRH, INFLUENZA. 
EADACHE, TOOTHAC 

BRADAC IRALGIA, RUEUMATISM, 

COLD CHILLS; AGUE 


The sppieaien, 0 —— Ready Reliet < to >a ae 
= tumbler of water will in a 

Ste ME ot 

RAs DYSEN f AIG. iN THE 

we ergishs usm ‘suv: Rai. a a Sai sod of aap. 
RBIT. 


wall ray 
FIMULANT DRUGGISTS. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


drops in wa’ 
Peace pon Sch yay 


and all 
Viscera, Warranted to effect a positive cure, Purel 
ay covtaining no mercury, minerals, or delet ork. 
<= rye the —_———. symptoms resulting from 
invaré ‘Piles. Fallness of the Blood in 

cit of the § ause’ 





F pene g orl “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
semp to RADWAY. & 00... No. 32 
Warr me New’ York, Information worth thousands 
wit bet sent you, 


FARMERS, SAVE WOUR CROPS!! 
a sto 











THE INDEPENDENT. 
Gorham Mfg Co,, 


ALVERSMITHS. 
SALESROOM, 
no. 1 BOND ST. NEW YORK. 
The GORHAM COMPANY hereby announce that 
they have opened their Showroonis to the public for 


the sale of goods exclusively of their own mantfac- 
ture. 


ARNOLD 
CONSTABLE & C0, 


Broadway, corey 4th tal 


Dress Goods, etc., etc., 


At Greatly Reduced Prices. 
FARR PRET HG vs, 
strkeeu-antia inventory. 


Seis 





to 


GENTLEMEN'S AND YOUTHS" | 
3 FUnNIBHING G00DS. 


n. 
Lisle Thread. 
, ready-made and to 


AND ‘ea6 3 
PLA MS. 
TGANTS DE SUEDE.” 
AND Bane GLOVES AND GAUNT- 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


GARMENTS, 
Paris and City-Made. 


RE OFFERING ind Gity-Made STYLES 
oN SACQUES AND FOLONAIS, 


in CLOTH, CAS AND LA 

Sepa tet Eee 
SEMI-ANNUAL INV 

T 


order. 


[it foxes 


HREAD AND LLAMA LACE POINTES 
BACQUES. AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES. — 


Ladies’ ant Children's Furnishing 
3 ment 


i 


COATS. 
PPERS. 


. C MORNING WRA 
CORSETS & great — HOOP SKIRTS, PAN- 


TERS, etc. 


f 
WEDDIN NG T ere Re a aide and to — 





= vam & COMMING, 


One Price Clothiers, 


UNDER THE GRAND OPERA HOUSE, 
Corner Sth Avenue and 234 St. 


BOYS’ SUITS, 
a 


$4, $6, $8, $10, $12, $15: 


MEN’S SUITS, 


$10, $12, $15, $20, $25, $50. 





Flowing Spring Poultry Fountain, 





CRUSHED WHITE WHEAT. 


ATLANTIC FLOUR MILLS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


hy ~¥ 
see og isd 


and those suffe: win 
tee it a or sale by all Grocers. 


ness, etc., Ot, invaluable. 
Alets sen 





Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston. 


USE THE 
GEM STOVE POLISH. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


FRENCH CHIN A—half usual 
TOR eT 8: eyTe 


DLEY’S, Sixth hots —_ Twelfth Street, 
HA rs, oppo hae 


_A protruding toe is not a pretty sight, and is 
never seen where children wear SILVER-TIPPED 
hoes. They will save pevtiyoer shoe-bills. 
e For Sale 4 all Dealers 
“Te have comfort and health wear Boots and 
Shoes that will not = and are pliable. Such only 


Be de ee aE CATE eee WER: as 




















[June- 26, 18734 


“CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 


FREEMAN & BURR, ssscvornsonss: 


TSE. STO ox bepectlty. adapted to Sumiher wear is of inimense exter. riety, & 
bracing“all the Popular Styles and- Fabrics in Ténéas, Flannels, Cassiineres, Cloths. tad vg x 
Alpacas, Stripe and Check Goods of our fepesiption. in the piece, and the same made up for immediate y 
for all classes and occasions. 

_GRBERY for garments to measure neatly and promptly executed at MODERATE m PRICES, 


Summer Coats, s3tdsie. : 
Summer Coats, s15't0 390. 1 & 
~ -Surrs, sre, 12. “i 
Boys’ Surrs, sstos0. Surrs, sis, s20. Warre Vests, 39 to 
Boy» Surrs, s12 0820. Surrs, 34s, x0. Winriz Vests, #5 08 J 
Surrs, 840, $50. ey frets 
Liven Coarse, s1t0 83. 
Laven Coats, #3 x0 t0.% 
ORDERS FREEMAN & BURRS NAW - SYSTEM 


apy Maa | PU SELY MEASURE, of which thou: ro ohare 
t th with 
BN caving the nt PER funn oe ? 
tik 
RULES FOR SELFE- MEASURK. 


FR E E pele of goods, pricés, ana illustrated book of fashions, sent i FRE 
a Gale Sie 


ON APPLICATION. po Sarr 





Murder inthe First Degteeis generally brought to light ; but 
of quiet. murders, of which the world never hears, are committed by thyad 
ministration of wrong medicines. The dyspeptic, the Airaid doves dten: 
- E the rheumatic are too:often poisoned with deadly drugs, when the p stent 
sy SE i, V7 i | at 2 7): *TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APED 
4 


me, With proper precautions as to diet and regimen, would inevitably have 
= aspeedy and thorough cure. In kidney diseases, bowel complaints, 
nervous paroxysms, and all other ailments that reduce the strength and 
. Power of the system, sustain, refresh, purify, cleanse, and regulate wt 
this invaluable saline remedy. Sold by all druggists. 


CHENEY BROTHERS, © 


SILK MANUFACTURERS, 


HAVE OPENED A SALESROOM AT 


477 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, q 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE SALE 7. ‘ome OWN coopa > 
DRESS SILKS, BLAGE 





th 
FOULARDS, ALL COLORS AND G RADES a i ; 
BLACK AND COLORED GROS @ on pownar RIBBONS. 


ASH AND BELT RI 
Teams ORGANZINES, MACHINE (WIR AND | por SILK MIXTUR ‘ 
No goods retailed by the Manufacturers, but for ae PUN SILKS. Goods Stores in the Dnites States 


KIMBALL YOUR BUILDINGS 
BROTHERS, 


Which may be done with less than quarter the 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


“SLATE COATING. PAL 
CARRIAGES, 
{10 and 112 SUDBURY STREET, 
BOSTON. 


tata Sata. bo very cheap sh ‘ 
Sent for Catalogue and Prices. 


ual 





by the. wy tig application of e. Be made to Y t fi 

new made to look ive the Slate, = ve 

One-third the Cost of Reé 
shingling. 3 


The cost of Slating new Sh esis only abou 
cost of simply sy them, atie Slate te 


FIRE-PROOF 
ena Rergsa a and live coals falling upon it, 9 


any one Ant appears tro 0 
fact that i 
je that insurance companies e same 
SLATED ROOFS. 
amas diro 
n wt inde gk te oe yy r 
it is particularly adapted, 


For Cemetery fences i 
will not co: e in the most capesed places.” 


EXTREMELY CHEAP 


Two guinea rege will cover a dred are fe 
ating wae onTin’ or 
“barrel, Fol, ea ert pa 
pre: doce aia for $280" 
of Boston. 





ee ICING 31 


Medal of spectal 3 
sition, 1872, and al 
throughont the Un 





ist. Teeaves Fifty per oe 
9d. With the Ice Tcan 
solid ice in a_very few. 
vee t — luces @ ae 
wih, At wil prod Tr aamtecgd 
freez: 
Wah One ar ink react st the taste or smell of 
e Refrirerator is divided {nto two separate and 
alec com mpernes 
ccite King is one of the best refrigerators for 
Woe Soubined wit with the Retrinerator is ove of the finest 
oy Tt can My os kept sweet 
and clean, as it bas ne men from Bote 
10th. It costs no more 


7 Refrigera 
and is manufactured into all | callable. a “Hote 
Restaurants, Saloons, Steamboats, Grocers. 
and Family p' 








RM?’sC 
PAREN we Sane 


CANVASSING BOOKS SENT FREE. 


Prof. FOWLER'S GREAT . WORK 


Manhood heed, heir Matual 
fnter-re —f ed ip mee Vvower, ete, 
ents are selling froma 20 to’ oom copes -of this 


= a day one: tay? ated Fe 
Natt ey er ea So es i. 
—— 


The ICE 
No. 1 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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fin Sas 


OCLAMATION 


MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 
For 1873. 


is a welkkknowo fact that there are many 

rs that: ggnnot be done in a day, though, 
he world grows older, the new and vari- 
co in the arts and sciences 
& short’and easy some processes that 

peen slow and diflicult. A few years 
an oi] painting Was so much of a rarity, 
reason 0} 
ply. 


rd te , 
» out, 


é positive limitation of the 
only the very wealthy could 
m¢. To-day the windows 
stores 2rd lined with pictures 
30 negiiim vil paintings as to be hardly 
old #» them, and at a cost which brings 
»Aye Mithin’ the reach of all. The fine 


oH 0 ¢f to-day, for all practical purposes, 
indeed, it ds 


it ‘paiiiting, only the painting is quickly 
je, by a peculiar kind of printing process, 
yread of bythe hand of the artist. Nearly 
ago we Logau to think of adding to 
already long and valuable list of premi- 
issome chromo that should be so really 
das to be wanted by every one by whom 
fhould be seen. As we looked about us, 
fdeas expanded, and at last a pair of 
ures were shown us so true to Nature 
fl so really meritorions that we at once 
ided them to be just what we wanted. 
nese pictures were painted by the emi- 
pt artist, Mr. G. G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
uisitely beanttiful. One of them is called 
Good-Nigt! Frolic,” and represents a 
ng pr] frolicking with her kitten upon 
bed. The''‘tle blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
of “avy beautial blonde curls over 
N 4 ch is lyivg on its back, trying 
4 irl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
u, that one cannot help falling 
witu atfirst sight. The other picture 
of 4 young girl, who has completely 
a herself with play, and is now re- 
ning on a sofa, ‘So Tired,” and yet so 
autifu', that all who have seen it are en- 
usiastic in their admiration over it .and 
pnounce it positively splendid. These two 
ures we have bad chromoed, at great ex- 
nse, by one of the vest Chromo- ‘lithographic 
tisis in the counwy, and are now having 
immense editign printed, to supply the 
mand which we expect will be made. 


oot asa painting in oil ; 


hey ate each 12 by 16 inches in size, and 


e being printed in twenty ditlerent colors, 
bm a8 Many different stones, each color of 
é finest material; and altogether making 
0 of the best and most beautiful chromos 
at have ever been published, and such as 
ould reatlily sell at the picture stores for 
0 each. 

Now, therefore, ve will send both of the 
ove-lescribed yaliable chromos, postage- 
id(Gxmounted), «3 a premium for every 
PW yeatts subscrider sent to Tue INpE- 
PENDENT, With ¢8: or we will send the 
“4 OS, postage-;nid, mounted on thick 
ey. sizel_ and varnished, ready 
Tomiogico: % cents extra—viz., $3.25 

+ OF, MOM{e( on a canvas stretcher, 

owely like hail for 50 cents 


ya: q 9 4 


Wewant frstciq, 


8 liable ugents, male and | 
eae ve joillage, and city in the | 


Weanwess for these pictures. We 

i EXTRA aducements to good agents, 
i send for our descriptive 

ng in any other business, 


horny C\ Bowen, Publisher, 
Place, New York City. 
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“COOPER. 














List of Premiums. 


STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United 
States. 
Size 19 by 35 Inches. 


One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ecun- 
try, now given away for one new subscriber 
and $3. 

This is believed to be the most valuable 
premium ever offered for one new subscriber. 

The following distinguished ‘“ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 
liknesses in this engraving—viz. : 


IRVING, 
BRYANT. 


BANCROFT. 
PARKE GODWIL., 
MOTLEY, 
BEECHER. 
CURTIS. 
EMERSON, 
R. H. DANA. 
MARGARET FULLER 
OSSOLL. 
CHANNING. 
MRS. STOWE. 
MRS. KIRKLAND, 
WHITTIER. 
LOWELL, 
BOKER. 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 
SAXE. 
STODDARD. 


LONGEELLOW. 
MISS SEDGWICK. 
MRS. SIGOURNEY. 
MRS, SOUTHWORTH. 
MITCHELL. 
WILLIS. 
HOLMES. 
KENNEDY. 
MRS. MOWATT RITCHIE, 
ALICE CARY 
PRENTICE. 
G. W. KENDALL 
MORRIS, 
POE. 
TUCKERMAN, 
HAWTHORNE. MRS, AMELIA WELBY. 
SIMMS. GALLAGHER. 
P. PENDLETON COOKE, COZZENS. 
HOFFMAN. HALLECK. 
PRESCOTT, 

Remember! One New Name sent with 
$3.00 will get this Engraving, and also Tue 
INDEPENDENT for one ne 


Pinretings of Grant 
and Wilson. 


WE have decided to reward every person 
who sends us one 7éw ‘name, with the money 
—viz., 3.00—with a copy of each of Ritehie’s 
Splendid Sieel Engravings of President GRANT 
and Vice-President-elect HENRY W1ILson. 

These engravings we warrant to be the 
best likenesses of President GRANT and Vice- 
President HenRyY WILSON to be found in 
the country. 

We aska prompt response to this evtra- 
ordinary offer, and appeal to our friends, one 
and all, to make the trifling effort necessary 
to obtain these two elegant steel engravings. 

With such a popular present, which we 
offer to everybody, itis hard to believe that 
anybody will refuse to work for it. 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the 
Emancipation Pro- 
clamation.” 


Copied and Engraved from F. B. CARPEN- 
TER’S great oil painting. Size 26 by 36. 


WE have purchased the steel plate of this 
engraving from Mr. Carpenter, at a cost of 
$8,000, with the exclusive right to publish 
and use the same as we may see fit, and 
until furthef” notice will present a copy of 
the sple@@id engraving aforesaid to every 
person who shall send ‘us the names of four 
new subscribers and TEN dollars, or who 
will renew his subscription for four years and 
send us TEN dollars, or who will renew his 
subscription for one or more years, and send 
us new names to make up the balance, with 
TEN dollars. 

We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
in every case and. to all parties, or the money 
will positively be refunded. 


| SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 


Edwin M. Stanton, 


Late SECRETARY OF War. 


WE have purchased the new plate of this 
engraving, and will give one copy, printed 
on fine pasteboard, to every subscriver who 
will send us the name of a new yearly sub- 
scriber, with the money—viz., $3.00. The 
engraving will be sent, postage paid, to any 
post-office in the United States, 

















‘New Premium. | 


THE BICKFORD 


Family Knitting Ma- 


| PENDENT, price $3.00, and either one of the 


chine 

‘ven to any one who sends us the 
new yearly subscribers, with 
The lowest retail price of 
this machine is $30, which makes it 25 per 
cent. cheaper for any one to buy a single 
machine of us than from any other source, 
and at the séme time do good by adding to 
the circulation of ‘THE INDEPENDENT. This 
machine is gaining in popularity every day 
and is fast becoming a necessity in every 
family. Send to us for acircular, describ- 

ing its wonderful economy and capacity. 





Grover & Baker Sew- 
* ing Machine. 
GroveR & Baker’s world-renowned No, 
28 Family Sewing Machine sells for $55 
cash. We will present such a machine to 


any person who will send us the names 
of NINETEEN new subscribers (see terms 
on 15th page), which, at our usual rates, 
$3.00 each, is $56—Wittle more than the cash 
price of the mochine, thus giving THE INDE- 
PENDENT almost for nothing. 

Persons intending to take advantage of 
this offer, and sending the subscribers’ names 
as they obtain them, will please state in each 
instance that they are sent on this account. 

All subscriptions sent under this offer must 
begin with the number of the paper NEXT 
AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. 

Remittances must be made by post-office 
monuey-order, bank-check, or express (paid). 

Send full directions how to ship the ma- 
chines. 





**Pure Diamonds.”’ 


“Pure Dramonps” isa new and elegant- 
ly printed volume of Sunday-school and 
Family Music, containing nearly 200 pages 
and tunes by the ablest of American music- 
al contributors. We have made arrange- 
ments by which we are able to offer one 
copy of this new Sunday-school Music Bock 


| the names of three new subscribers to 


PERIODICALS. _ 
MAGAZINES. 


WE will send for one year THE 





INDE- 


following magazines— Atlantic Monthly, Hur- 
pers Monthly, The Galaxy, Lippincott @Maga 
zine—to any person (not already a > oe 
to those magazines) who will send us $$; or 
we will send either of the above magazines 
one year asa premium to any person, not 
now a subscriber to them, who wil! send us 
THE 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 

We will send THe INDEPENDENT one 
year, price $38, and the Sunday Magazine 
one year, price $2.75, to any person (not al- 
ready a subscriber to the Sunduy Maguzine) 





who will send us $5.50; or we will send the 


| above magazine one year asa prewium to 


any person, Dot now a subscriber to it, who 

will send us the names Of three new sub- 
@| scribers to Tue INDEPENDENT, with the 
| money—viz., $9.00, 


We will send Tar INDEPENDEN’ one year 
—price $3.00-~and the National Sunday- 
school Teacher (monthly) tor one year—prite 
$1.50-—to any person (not already a sui- 
scriber to the Waiional Sunday-school Teache:) 
who will send us $3.50; or we will send tle 
National Sunday-school Teacher one year as 4 
| présent to any new subscriber for that peri: 

| odical who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to Tae INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $3.00. 





We will send Tre INDEPENDENT one year 
| —price $3.00—and the Herald of Health for 
one year—price $2.00—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to the Herald of Health) 
who will send us $4.50; or we will send the 
Herald of Health one year as a present to any 
person who will send us the names of two 
| new subscribers to Tre INDEPENDENT, With 
the money—viz., $6.00. 





We will send THe INDEPENDENT One vear 
—price $3.00—and the American Agricullur- 
ist for one year—price $1.50—to any person 
(not Mready a subscriber to the American 
Agriculturist) who will send us $4.25; or we 
will send the American Agriculturist one year 
as a present to apy person who will send us 
the names of two new subscribers to THE 





to any person who will send us the name of | [ypepeNDEN NT, with the money—viz., 6.00. 


one new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, 
with the money, $3.00. To any Sunday- 
school sending a club of 25 new subscribers 
to THE INDEPENDENT, at $3.00 each, we will 
present 50 copies of. “ Pure Diamonds,” 
and for 50 new subscriptions, at $3.00 each, 
we will present 100 copies. 


WORCESTER’S 


Unabridged Pictorial 
Quarto Dictionary. — 


WE will present this magnificent una- 
bridged pictorial dictignary—price $10—fo 
any person who Will send us the names of 
six new subscribers, with the money ($18), 
or to any person not in arrears who will 
renew his subscription for six years and 
pay us $18. This splendid volume, of 
eighteen hundred and fifty pages, is becom- 
ing more and more popular wherever the 
English language is spoken, and by thousands 
it is pronounced vastly superior to any other 
dictionary in the world. It is worth a whole 
library of ordinary trash, called books, and 
should be owned and placed on the center- 
table, for daily consultation and study in 
every family. Our favorable contract with 
the publishers enables us to offer it for the 
trifling effort of obtaining six new sub- 
scribers. Reader, if you are destitute of 
this volume, go to work and secure it. 





Carpenter’s Book, 


| SLX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


We will send THe INDEPENDENT ove 
year—price $3—and “Six Months at the 
White Housé”—price $1.50—postaze paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House” 
as 4 présént to any person who will send us 
the namé of one new subscriber to Tne In- 
DEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $3.00. 


We will send Tne INDEPENDENT One year 
—price $3.00—and Our Young Folks one year 
—price $2,00 to any person who will send us 
$4.50; or we will send Our Young Fo’ks one 
year to any person who will send us the 
names of two new subscribers to THE INDE- 
PENDENT, with the sented $6.00. 


NEWSPAPERS. 


We will send for one year Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT, price $3.00, and either of the follow- 
ing $4.00 weekly newspapers—Harper’s 
Weekly, Harper's Bazar—to. any person (not 
already a subscriber to those newspapers) 
who will send us $600; or we will send 
either of the above papers one year as a 
premium t@pany person, not now a sub- 
scriber to them, who will send us the names 
of three new subscribers to THe INDEPEND- 
ENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 

We will send THe INDEPENDENT one vear 
—price $8.00—and Youth's Companion tor 
one year (price $1.50) to any person (not 
already a subscriber to Youth's Companion) 
who will send us $3.75; or we will send 
Youth's Companion one year as a present to 
any new subscriber for that periodical who 
will send us the name of one new subscriber 
to Tut INDEPENDENT, with the money— 
viz., $3.00. 





We will send THE INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Hearth and Home for one 
year—price $3.00—to any person (not already 
a subscriber to Hearth and Home) who will 
send us $5.50; or we will send Hearth and 
Home one year as a present to any new sub- 
seriber for that periodical who will send us 
the names of three new subscribers to Toe 
INDEPENDENT, With the money—viz., $9.00. 

Address 





HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher of ‘‘ Toe INDEPENDEN',” 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York, 





THE INDEPENDENT. ‘ 7 
BUCHAN’S. 


, GARBOLIC SOAPS AND” ComPouNt 


I he Disinfecting, Healing, and Purifying Properties of Carbolic Acid. 

















brews and universally recognized: that a Soap containing that article canna 
esteemed for Toilet and Hygienic.purpeses. Attention is respectfully called. to the folfowing Preparationa: - ; 


- Carbolie ‘Toilet Soaps. 
Piat; Honry, Awenicax, Ciyverm, and CAMPHORATED. Possessing in a high dégiee the’ properties of the products: with which they are prepare} 


“Specially adapted for softening,the skia,preverting irritation, “and: removing the effects of -pérspiration.~ TPhey- will: also be found highly ‘beneficial for eruptive 
~ hands, Prickiy Heat, ete’ Pheir use inthe nursery. should be tutivérsal. The CAMPHGRATED Soar is specially adapted for the sick'room. Cholera and Fever § 


Washed with this Soap, and its fréquent use by the attendants and other persons who may be liable to infection will os raeaioe f prevent the spread of disease. 
CARBOLIC BATH SOAP. A cheaper article, adapted-for the-bath-reom. 


~Carbolic Dental Soa p. 


A valuable and pléasant-Déntrifice: ‘Te yill remove tartar, preven decay of the teeth, impart firmness to the gums, and i oroughly cleanse the mouth. 


a ee a 


oli¢ Shaving Soap. 


Softens the beard and preventg irritation of the skin. Its’ ase is a protection “against cutaneous diseases, 


he 3 Carbolic Medicinal Soap. 


For use in Salt Rheum and other cutaneous diseases, Specially’ ‘Adapted for the use of Physicians and Surgeons. Contains 25 per cent. of Acid. 


Carbolic Laundry Soap. 


For use in the wards of Hospitals, Infirmaries, éte., = for washing the dlothes and linen used by persons affected with contagious diseases. It 8 hi 
used by many families for ali Laundry ‘and Household purposes, on sagoount of ‘its superior detergent and strong purifying properties. 


Carbolic Disinfectant Soap. 


For Washing Horags; Cartix, Pias, Doas, etc., to rid of and protect them from vermin and from the annoyance of flies and other insects, It will be fond 
for washing galls, sores, and wounds of all kinds on stock. Is an effectual Exterminator of Animal Parasites affecting the skin; and very useful for Washi: H 
quickly the accumulated greaseand dirt, leaving the leather in favorable condition for oiling. Put up in 4-oz. tablets and 1-Ib. bars. 
JAMES BUCHAN & CO. also manufacture CARBULIC PLANT PROTECTOR, for the destruction of all kinds of vermin upon yegetable:life py 


and 200 lbs.); CRESYLIC OINTMENT, for the Cure of Foot Rotin Sheep and Cattle and destruction of Screw Worm(Packages of 4, 4,.1,.3, and 5 lbs.) ; ¢ 
DIP, to destroy Ticks and the Scab Insect (Packages of 5, 10, 60,100, and 200 Ibs.). 








. s 2 =~ 
Cranulated Carbolic Disinfectant..Powder. 
For removing unpleasaut and noxious odors and preventing infection from contagious diseases. Being perfectly clean, it will not soil the hands, clothing of 
ages tor family use, 23 cents. “In bdxes of 5 and 10 Ibs., barrels, and half barrels. 





The American Agriculturist for August, 1868, says: 


“ We have watched with great interest the result of various applications of these compounds, knowing that if successful they would be of incalculable benefi to} 

By tests made under our own supervision and the reports of careful observers we believe it to be established that these ae Compounds are complete disiifec 

destrovers, and unequaled for cleansing sores and preventing gungrene in wounds, etc.” 
The Maine Farmer says of Carbolic Acid Soaps: . 

‘Their properties as a deodorizer, disinfectant, and antiseptic are remarkable.” Be oa? 3 wes | 

The American Furmer of March, 1868, says: 


“ We have several times spoken of these Soaps, as to their valuable antiseptic qualities; etc.,.and have seen-no reasoti to eben our opinion,¢ ef them.” 


po Ee 





CRISTADORO'S. Ty, = a 
EXCELSIOR HAIR DYE. instar RELIE 


at 


This splendid Dye has been nioropiily. anniyzed, and arobéwhiced absolutely. La : . “rns ‘erear * “ 
harmless, a8: well as eificient:: Remember, that’ “it? is the only Hair Dye that bias. | eg At, AND eer RNAI 
éver gone through the test of Analy sis and bessetonnd wholesome, It contains all the — * merticine has hye te 


r nthe se post "eats in tiapusands f cases dur 
teén years, an 8 es medial Agent that scien 
elements of. the -coloring matler with, which black ‘and. brown hair‘are. supplied by eibuted to aaa aa, bagi . \ ? 





Nature. Tt_is absorbed by € vessels that feed the roots of the hair dnd circu: ites 


aN Spe THE HOUSE! 
like the natural -fiuid through the interior of -every fiber, keeping the. whole mass ip é | For Bilssagi: cna te ‘ ae \ 


f stops all j paik, prod: 
a moist, healthy: ‘condition. ‘Ordinary Dyes: kill the hair; this inrreages ita Vigor. ; tone’ t6 the whole’ 





acts direct uly on 
: aa the circulati F Aids derd emetits of | 


|, Nothing like . it-has: ever . beer’ iavented. It stands alone, the ‘maou obit of all 


the aids to comeliness. which’ seientific skill has yet compounded. ‘Fhe process, of .. ae ‘WiLL ee CURa IN THs SHORTEST POSSI, 
application only oecupies five migutes—the color is fixed on tle instant and renmiaing RHEUM ATISM, , 


HEADACHE, NEURALGLA, TOOTHAGHE, EARACHE, 80 
READ THE EVIDENCE. LAME BACK, DIARR@@A, CRAMP AND COLIC IN 10 48 


I hereby certify that I have made @ thorough Avalysis of Cristadoro's Excelsior Hair CHOLERA. MORBUS: IN. 20 MINUTES, FEVER AND 4 
Dye, and find that it does not contain any preparation of Lead whatever, nor any other sub- ’ 


stance that would prove injurious to-the- health of persons using it, ia the manner di- ‘EN 1 DAY, DYSPEPSIA IN 3 TO 10 DAYS. 

ected, for the se of Dyeing the Hair. . ; : + ’ ’ “4 ° } 

SCG aT LS JAMES B. CIILTON, M. D, Cususer. Also Sprains, Bruises, Burns, Chiiblains, 
; I | 


unchangeable. No stain or unpléasant odor arises from its use. . 

















Send fora Circular of the above-named valuable pre? aration ta: your Druggist, or address 


KIDDER, WETHERELL be G0. 


Medicine and Carbolic ‘Warehouse, § 


. : ? 
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wilt be sent you. 


THE WONDEES OF. 
MODERN CHEMIsTRY.- 
Sarsapariiiian ‘and its ‘Associates: | 
CHANGES AS SEEN AND FELT 


m= os 
after usihg a few doses of eer o 4 dia | 


DR. RADWAYS 


SARSAPARILLIAN  RESOLVENT, 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER.: 


1. Good spirits, disappearance 


of 
guor, ea ; increase an @ hardness of os of flesh anc and 
muse ‘ 
2. Btret : increases, . 


pottse improves, relish for 
food, no more sour eru: oe Seeesrel ee di- 
on, calm and undisturbed sleep, awaken fresh 


3. arance of 8 blotch pion; the 
f althy: the un ne chan car sherry OF 
8. » 
Saran tens a H oe 
ur 
sediment ; 


Len pas ea or mpooes nome = ee 


aerate 
geling 0 ie ion of cold Sie 
4 breath 
arising 


disa) 
7. Ke day atte r aay the ee 
returning health 


new 8 te a 

blood , BS, in strength an purity disease 
diminish, and all f and andes 

tumors, cancers, hard —— ete., be resolved away 
ant. 9 the ae + und and , 


fev 

erdually a eappent the system has selivated, and 

aiorouy, Guloiver Coren. fugtanta ing br 

cipal co ent in the ad 

ciated insome cases with H have accu. 
t if ion cart ¢ Geposited tm, the me = 

ete., causing 8 0 Mi 

tures, contortions, w relings, . 

ete., the oSARSAPARILLEAN sesakse awa, "e:. 

sane porte ap d exterminate the virus of the 


jystem. 
wet shoge wh mo orp 9, Serofalows, p oF Sypal 


however slow = 
their yt hi A? oo ther Wa od weight 
increasing it is a sure s 


ay keeping a 
that the In these 
ent either ara or worse—the virus of the 
and driven 








ARIL- 
* feel better.” every hour 
health, strength, 


d fi 
* aoo4 of this remedy is in diseases that 


The § arent 

threate in Consumption oft the L' and 
real Pnthisis Scro LS peered 

Tube ous 5 Diseases, 


doing away with = 1 operation of using 

instr its), di stone 2 the bladder, and in 
iNeasee of inf jammadion of the Bladder and Kid- 
neys, in Gnroule cases 0: ft ‘Leucorrhea and Uterine 


S. 
In tum rs, nodes, hard lumps, and syphiloid 
dronsy; in venerenl anre throat. 2, het and nt iverelee 


of the lungs; in gout, dyspe} 
due testne ‘bofrivic Loria i seo 
@ com- 


‘ul, BA: 5 superna’ 
less to a new life and new exis 


stands alone ip and. power. 
rea the e ordinary, ute ais 


or less ae baa wu i oaeyiiees cases, 
and a tow Tottles inthe more aggravated forms, work 
a rmanent cure. 
ose “with ‘chronic diseases should pur- 
chase by ackage con one dozen bottles. 
$10 ozen, or $5 per dééenbottles, or $1 per 
bottle. Sold by druggists. ,... ate 


RADWAY'S READY “RELIEF 
INPDANIM HON OF THE “aryl 


eruamients x FEA He @ ON OF THE BLADDER. 
= .: os 1ON OF ERG LUNGS. 


— DIFRICULE BREATAING THE HEART. 
HYSTFRICS, CROUP, PAPHTH ERIA. 


CATAGRE, INFLUENZA, 
BEADACHE, TOOTHA 
EUMATIS 
cob etrite. GIA, RHEUMA he 


The appncation, if 5 Tend Relief to the 
er parts where t culty exists will 


ye] 


a ra By 
‘*eanty drove in a tupbi 
a | ¥, 
BO bs ELS bd RHENT tidy 


th abs 
ever thay 
WAY’S KE RELIEF with them. A few. 


ee A Care Bic TAN y AN FEN a Bt chan: + a 
PRICE LSID BY bitcous 


DR. RADWAY’S” 
REGULATING P.LLS, 


ripe Cally oletaes, ee ae 
ns ents fet ee 
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BADWAY'S Pil 
ra a 


ts per Bex. f0LD BY DRUGGI 
Paige av “FALSE AND TRUE ¥ 
etter stamp to RADWAY ce ©0.. No. 3 
Warren . Se York. Information worth thousands 


F poses. of WAAR sil, Ser 


| in 
‘| LINEN AND BATIOU 8 


sw. cfONe in water | 


‘ 


no. 1 BOND | sT,,. a “NEW YORK. 
| The GORHAM COMPANY heneby announce that 


| they have opened their Showrooms’ to the public for] 
we eee their own manufac- 
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CONSTABLE & 00, 


Broadway, corner 19th a, 


_.NEW YORK. 


Dress Goods, ete., be 


At Greatly Reduced Prices, 
SPRING AND SUMMER IMPORTATIONS: 4 
their sembansu 


f. 
offering great ee mshgeens 


GENTLEMEN’S AND YOUTHS’ 
FURNISHING GOODS: 


and Lisle 


Thread. 
SLUTS, ready-made and to 


Bement SOMS. 
EG FREAD - — 
VING.GLOVES.AND GAUNT- 
T *pOPULAR t PRICES. 


GARMENTS, 
Sk Bee 


ARE OFFERING ALL LATEST 

SACQUES | AND POLON 

CLOTH. ‘+ aon, 
NAIL 


Sok BRE © 


AND LLAMA LACE POINTES AN 
EE ACQUES. AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES. of 


Ladies’ and Grider s Furnishing 


OT! pepartment, PARIS-MADE 
hah as care anatacture. is atl the 






fonable 
“CHILD PIQUE SUITS,” Paris-made and 
our own man G Ts. 
LAWS AND CAMB MING WRAPPERS. 
in great variety. P SKIRTS, PAN- 
INFANTS’ W 


5 sasnareiialnert bone — 


| WADE & COMMING, 
One Price Clothiers, 


UNDER THE GRAND OPERA HOUSE, 
Corner Sth. Avenue and 28d St. 


BOYs’ suItTs, 


$4, $6, $8, $10, $12, $15. 


MEN’S SUITS, 


$10, $12) $15, $20, $25, $50. 








@ | Flowing Spring Poultry Fountain, 








| CRUSHED WHITE WHEAT. 


ATLANTIC FLOUR MILLS, BROOKLYN, N. ¥, 


wheticr it use ¥ of serine the Ure ves eee 


bean thoes ae wit speps sis 
ness, etc., it is invaluable. ‘or ivi all Grocers, Pam. 
phiets sent free s 


5 





& Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston. 


USE THE 


GEM STOVE POLISH. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


| Eaane CHIN usual ; 


| Be dat teeta 











FARMERS, SAVE YOUR oe 


A protruding toe is not » pretty sight, and is’ 
never seen where children wear SILVER-TIPPED 


Sie oy Ml Dele 


To have comfort and health wear Boots and | 
sre mode Sib GALE SORRY ‘Subh only 








THE INDRRENDENT. 





, 1 eterna . 
138 & 140 Pe ae ih v 


Alpacas, Stripe and Check Goods of ovens depen, gnty name made up f immediaty tated) 
for all classes and occasions. ee AG ee si 


ORDERS wens mropesty ap¢ promptiz executed.at MPPERATE Pa «,; 


OATS, “$3 to $16. ti 
HAL We TT 


Gare ($15 ieee 
' o, $12. °° 
| Boys: Surrs, ss 40380. Senha’ ‘415, go. Wire Poniin $2 tos, 
Bors: ees. Surrs, $25, sso Warrk, bette. 
Sunws, 940, t50. eY nan 
pone Linen Coats, #1 to $3. “S 
CAvi Liven (Goats. siece Wir 


ORDERS | ay (ieee & BURRS, NEW SYSTEM Fox 
Te 
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SELF-MEASU KE. of which tho ds avail themselves, enables al 
“mall » with 
eu ee the most "puntnmcr ir 4 FIT ATT. ABLE . = 
R U L E s ¥ o R 


| id Ee E yt ‘of goods, pa ay and illustrated book of fashions, sent 
ON APPLICATION. npe erate 

Murder in the Filet Degtee 1s generally brought to light; but thousands 
of quiet murders, of which the world never hears, are committed by theag 
ministration of wrong médicines. The dyspeptic, the bilicus, the fover-ridéiin, 


the are hn ae ha Poisoned. with deadly drugs, when the persistent 
use -~ 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 
? with proper precetu ons as to diet and regimen, would inevitab! Hefetewt 
a speedy anid thoro cure. In kidney diseases, bowel com: 


- nervous paroxysms, weedate Dekead Gee coon Feoeable oe ahead 


. power of the system, sustain, Xefresh, purify, 
this mvaluable’saline remedy. Sold by all druggists. 


~ CHENEY BROTHERS, ~ 


SILK MANUFACTURERS, 


HAVE OPENED A SALESROOM AT 


477 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE SALE OF THEIR OWN COO 
| : OF THE os, Fea TRADE 


SHLE+-MEASURE, 
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KIMBALL | xour surpnves: 
BROTHERS, | sute cour 


SLATE nrc PAINT. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINE. | thgeoplieaty eat 


CARRIAGES, pee ee 





One-third - the Cost of Re 











shingling. 
110 and. 112 ‘SUDBURY STREET, | .2esreist aetaraes wore sz 
Send for Catalogue ant Prices) yf FIRE-PROOF 
—e tne sects Ao tr I se 
imuspacie fe make the 
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PATREMELY CHEAP 


cover a hundred eayare 


= 5 ‘ LWwo ! will ft 
m= | Shingle roc S. four hundred of 
* Abts et eares 
| Weturpish and for $2.50 per 
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roughont the United 8! 
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